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INTRODUCTION 


The pages following attempt to present a picture of the 
administrative institutions of the Hindus, based primarily 
on the* political portions of the Dharmasastras, and 
Arthasastra treatises. It is the work of V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar, M.A., as a research student at the 
University during the years 1923-27, He attempts by 
a frankly synthetic method, to collect together such 
information as could be got on the political ideas and 
the principles underlying the institutions of the Hindus 
for carrying on administration. A subject such as this 
can hardly be regarded as fully worked up until the 
ideals of government obtaining at the time when they 
happen to be set down in writing, whether as general 
principles in the Dharmasastras or specific instructions 
in the Arathasastras, are clearly and fully exhibited in 
the first instance. When this is done, the result has 
to be ‘Compared and checked by such information as 
could be gleaned from even didactic works such as the 
portions of the MahabJiUrata bearing upon Raja Dharma 
for instance, and other chapters scattered through the 
work. This has again to be compared with such details 
as could be got from works of a similar character. These 
two items may be regarded as constituting the literary 
side of the work. 

How far these ideas of literary men actually found 
vogue has next to be examined, and it can be done only 
by a study of the inscriptions ranging from the time 
of Asoka to quite modern times. The details that can 
be got in this body of records may not give us a 
B 
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general conspectus of Hindu political instituti'ipns as a 
whole. But such hints as we get may enable ps. with 
the aid of the literary sources, to reconstruct to Na great 
extent the institutions as they existed. This would 
prove a valuable source of confirmation of what v 'p may 
be really able to reconstruct from the literary (curces 
alone. This can again be checked and verified wherever 
possible, from accounts that we get of the institutions 
that prevailed at any particular time from foreigners that 
left accounts of them either by design, or when they 
made casual remarks regarding them, in the course of 
their writing on other themes. It is when all this work 
is done exhaustively that we can at all hope to obtain a 
picture, complete in all its details, of the administrative 
institutions of India under the Hindus. 

What follows is an attempt at reconstructing Hindu 
administrative institutions primarily from the first of 
these four items, letting in information wherever availa- 
ble from the other sources to fill in where necessary and 
complete the account of the institutions as given in the 
Kautiliya Text Book. This itself is adequate work for 
the time that the research student had for doing this. 
It may be that he is enabled to complete the work in the 
future; but, as it is, the work is an attempt at doing 
this and no more. The discovery of the Artha'sUstra of 
Kautilya, now called Kautalya, more popularly called 
Chanakya, may be regarded, in some respects at any 
rate, epoch making. The publication in 1909 of the 
text by Dr. R. Shama Sastri and a partial translation in 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary immediately set 
scholars at work ; and since then many books have been 
written on the subject and one may fairly expect many 
more perhaps before the subject is exhausted. All of them 
have the general object of expounding the Art/msSstra 
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in an attempt to present a complete picture of the 
administrative institutions of Hindu India. Each one 
of these works has its own particular merit, and perhaps 
even? its own particular contribution. But what may 
perhaps be claimed for the following pages is an attempt 
to present a faithful picture of the administrative insti- 
tutions as depicted in the Artkasastra from a conser- 
vative point of view, without attempting to expound 
these with a view to establishing any particular thesis as 
to the character of the government of the time. A work 
of this kind naturally is not precisely chronological in 
its character. Illustrations and illuminating comments 
are drawn without detriment from works of different 
times and perhaps even of places at great distances. 
The idea merely is to exhibit what the particular insti- 
tutions were by means of which the functions of govern- 
ment w'ere actually carried out. Unless we gain a 
correct idea of the actual character of the institutions as 
they prevailed from time to time as described in different 
treatises, or sources that may not really be treatises, it 
will be difficult to trace anything like a development of 
these institutions. Where that is not possible, the next 
best effort ought to be to get as complete a picture of 
these institutions as we can, and that is what is attempt- 
ed to be done here, and, to that extent, it may lay itself 
open to the objection that it is not rigorously chronolo- 
gical ; but in our present state of knowledge of the 
subject, that is as yet hardly possible. 

The question would arise from this limitation whether 
the AfthasUstra of Kautilya is a unified work of a single 
author or of a single age, and whether it actually portrays 
the institutions of the time. The matter has been 
discussed with energy, very nearly a score of years now, 
and anything like an unchallenged conclusion can hardly 
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be said to have been reached so far. It seems, however, 
to be generally accepted that it is the work either of an 
individual Kautilya, or of a school that adopted his 
teaching. The age of the work has again been discussed 
and acute differences of opinion exist as yet. There 
are those that would regard it as the work of the indivi- 
dual minister of the emperor Chandragupta Maurya; 
there are others equally earnest for enforcing the con- 
clusion that it is a work compiled somewhere about 
A.D. 300, when somebody felt the need for incorporating 
the Kautiliyan traditions in a text- book. As far as can 
be judged from the discussion on the work and on a 
study of the work itself, the conclusion of Prof. Meyer 
seems nearer correct, and, for a conservative position, 
the following sentences of Monahan seem sound : ‘There 
is, however, sufficient evidence of a persistent tradition in 
India ascribing to Chandragupta’s minister the author- 
ship of the Arthasastm in question and the very existence 
of such a tradition seems to support a presumption that, 
whether the whole treatise or any part of it be the work 
of Chanakya or not, it deals with social conditions and 
institutions which prevailed in the Maurya Period, and 
especially in the region nearest to the Mauryan dominions, 
namely, Bihar and Bengal. This does not mean that 
we should expect to find in the administration depicted, 
agreement in ail details with that which may have been 
observed by Megasthenes at Pataliputra, when the 
Magadha State had grown into an Empire.’ 

We may perhaps go a little further. There is nothing 
prima facie in its having been the actual teaching of an 
individual such as the minister of Chandragupta had 
been. One objection that we have found stated in regard 
to this particular position is that the work seems to be 
the work of a pandit, and not of a practical statesman 
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such as the chancellor of the Mauryan Empire must 
have been. This reminds us of the impatience that 
Bismark often exhibited against the professorial members 
of the Reichstag soon after the formation of the German 
Empire that they were ponderous doctrinaires whose 
discussions or advice could hardly avail much for carry- 
ing on practical administration. Whatever justification 
Bismark may have had, it is a patent fact that, under 
the Hindu administration in India from the days of 
Kautilya to Govinda Dikshita who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, nobody could ordinarily be a minister who 
was not a pandit. That Kautilya was a pandit would 
certainly be no objection to his having been a minister, 
carrying on the actual administration of the state. We 
may therefore take it with Frof. Meyer that Kautilya, 
whether he be Kautilya or Kautaiya, was the minister of 
that name vvho assisted Chandragupta in the establish- 
ment of, and in laying down the lines of the administra- 
tion for, the Mauryah Empire. 

This leads us to the point whether the administration 
that is depicted in the Arthasdsfya is an administration 
fit for a large empire such as that of Chandragupta came 
to be, or whether it is suitable only for a small kingdom 
surrounded by equally small kingdoms. It is hard to 
see where the distinction lay. Empires in India under 
the Hindus attempted to be no more than kingdoms, of 
a small compass comparatively, which gathered together 
under the aegis of the leading state, which went by the 
name of imperial state for the time being, other king- 
doms constituting merely an expanding mandala in 
political dependence. 'I'he administration that had to 
be carried on by the imperial state was a comparatively 
simple one, as by a well-established principle of 
devolution, most of the actual administration was carried 
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on by local bodies for comparatively small states. That 
remained the bedrock of civil administration and the 
administration of states, kingdoms and empires, was built 
upon this bedrock of ordered government. If -that is 
granted, there is no difficulty in understanding that what 
seems to be laid down for a congeries of smaller states 
cannot be far different from what was necessary for a 
really imperial state. Examined in this light, it will be 
found that even the Arthasaslra polity provides the 
machinery for carrying on the imperial administration as 
well as the administration of a comparatively small state. 
The fact that Kautilya lays down the means by which a 
state, placed in the middle of a number of states round 
about it of equal strength, can make conquests of its 
neighbours and become an imperial state is just what 
gives the indication that Chanakya helped to evolve from 
out of a powerful single state an empire, far flung and 
reaching to the frontiers which British statesmen, even 
of the twentieth century, have sighed for in vain, at least 
on one side of India, 

The Central administration, as it is described, is ad- 
ministration of a centralized character which provides 
for the carrying on of only such part of the administra- 
tion as falls to the lot of the imperial head-quarters. 
The actual details of the administration given in the 
work cannot be understood unless we postulate an 
efficient local administration for the rural localities as a 
whole, such as we are able to claim for periods much 
later than Kautilya in certain parts, but not necessarily 
one part of the whole of India. Local administration 
has to be studied in detail in the different localities ''f 
India, and it seems to be that they were of the same 
character in localities for which we have more inform- 
ation and in localities for which we seem to have almost 
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none. If that is granted, what is left to be administered 
by governments of petty kingdoms and broader ones 
did not differ much, and if, within this, a division is 
made, ' between the imperial head-quarters and the 
separate state head-quarters or provincial head-quarters, 
it cannot be difficult to understand that what the 
Kautiliyan administration in principle, as well as in 
the practical machinery, provided, would be adequate 
even for the requirements of the Mauryan Empire at its 
best. 

That this is not altogether drawn from the imagina- 
tion will become clear if a careful comparison be 
instituted between the Kautiliyan polity and the polity 
lying behind the inscriptions and edicts of Asoka. Such 
details as we get in the edicts of Asoka seem to go only 
to confirm that the polity behind the edicts is the 
Kautiliyan polity. There seems therefore no very parti- 
cular incompatibility between the administration of a 
kingdom, even a comparatively small kingdom, and 
the Mauryan Empire so far as a treatise on political 
institutions can make out. What therefore the Ayiha- 
sUstra lays down as the necessary machinery of adminis- 
tration of the head-quarters of the kingdom, when 
understood properly, would prove to be adequate to the 
needs of the empire. Such details as we get of a real 
and reliable character from Megasthenes and writers of 
that kind would only go to confirm this position if too 
much is not made of differences and omissions that we 
may note in the account of Megasthenes as compared 
that of the Artha'sastra. ‘ The government contemplated 
b_, the Kautihya Artho^Ustra appears to be that of a 
relatively small state, such as Magadha may have been 
in the early period of Chandragupta’s reign, before his 
dominions had been much extended by conquests, and, 
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although the Mauryan Empire, when fully developed 
through the policy of systematic aggression .inculcated 
in this treatise, was of the decentralized Indian type, 
each of its outlying provinces enjoying a measure of 
independence, yet it is natural to suppose that, by the 
time Pataliputra had become the centre of a great fede- 
ral state, a somewhat more elaborate form of administra- 
tion had developed in the home provinces, and especially 
in the capital, than had sufficed for the original kingdom 
of Magadha. We may expect, then, to find in this 
Arthasn,stra, not exactly the administration described by 
Megasthenes, but institutions which might have grown 
in the course of a quarter of a century or thereabout into 
that described by him.’ 

This theory would be reasonable enough if we can be 
sure that there is such a difference in kind or character 
between the description that we get from Megasthenes 
for the administration of the city of Pataliputra and what 
is laid down in the ArtkasUstra of Kautilya. J udged by 
what we know of the administration of towns in later 
times, there seems to be nothing incompatible between 
the description given by Megasthenes and the institutions 
as described in the ArlJiasastra. Megasthenes probably 
attempted to describe to his countrymen, at least- to the 
readers of Greek, the institutions as found in the Mauryan 
Empire in a way that they might understand. This 
necessity has naturally introduced modifications in the 
description which can hardly be regarded as an actual 
rendering in parts of the institutions that existed in 
Mauryan India. If we can make allowance for this, the 
differences shown do not amount to very much. We 
may therefore take it roughly that the institutions as 
described in the A rthasastra are more or less the Mauryan 
institutions as they obtained even in the imperial days 
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of Maurya rule. To quote again Monahan's Ear/y 
History of Bengal : 

’ Megastheaes’s account is obviously superficial and inac- 
curate, and, when all allowances have been made, there remain 
^discrepancies which it is difficult to explain. But, on the whole, 
it seems that this theory bears the test indicated above, and 
that, for the purposes of history, the best means of arriving at 
an idea of the social conditions in Bihar and Bengal during the 
Maurya period will be by analysis of the KauiUiya Arthaiastra 
and its comparison with the description attributed to Megasthenes 
and with the Asoka Edicts. There is evidence of the survival in 
those countries, in various forms and with diverse changes, 
through later centuries, of political institutions and the ories 
of the Maurya age, and to the Arihasastra we may look for 
elucidation of expressions occurring in records of the Gupta 
period in the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, of the time 
of Harsa’s Empire in the seventh, and of the Piila and Sena 
Kings.’ 

Some hints in. the records of the Andhras of the 
Dekkan seem to tell the same tale. The account that 
follows attempts to reconstruct ancient Hindu adminis- 
trative institutions on the lines sketched out above. 

An -account of the administrative machinery employed 
_ for carrying on the administration ought necessarily to 
'consider first what exactly the ideas were that underlay 
this administrative machinery. It is obvious that a 
society must exist before it feels the necessity for an 
organization such as a state or government is. It is 
generally taken for granted that when society emerges 
from out of the stage of the mere group organizations of 
a primitive character and provides itself with a more 
general organization for carrying on the functions usually 
regarded as political or governmental, the idea of the 
state emerges. 

» la regard to the emergence of the state, the remarks 
c 
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of a recent writer seem apt. ‘ The foregoing sketch may 
help us to understand the slow beginnings of the state 
and to justify our contention that the state is a structure 
not coeval and coextensive with society, but built within 
it, as a determined order for the attainment of specific 
ends. The earliest forms of state are extremely narrow 
in their aims and powers. They scarcely touch the 
inner purposes of the community which are in the far 
safer wardship of custom.’ * While the Hindu notions of 
the state seem to agree with the above, the state accord- 
ing to them, does not emerge till after a considerable 
degree of travail in the life of society as a whole, but comes 
into existence almost in the same manner as elsewhere. 
It is therefore necessary first of all to determine what 
exactly was the order that was introduced, how, and for 
what practical ends. As far as the sources for Hindu 
Political Institutions go, they seem to agree in this, that 
society has had a comparatively long period of existence 
and made an attempt to pursue particular ends of corpo- 
rate life, and at a certain stage of the existence of society 
in this manner, the discovery was made that 'the natural 
tendency of group life showed itself in the practical 
assertion of the principle, might is right. Finding that 
such an unstable position did not conduce to the well- 
being of society as a whole, society made an effort to 
devise some kind of machinery to preserve order, and 
permit of progress of the separate groups, constituting 
society, prosecuting each its own particular ends. 
Thus emerged the state of the Hindus, according to 
such evidence as we have for the origin of the state. • 
What was it that people living in a society wished 
to pursue, in what manner did they actually suffer in the 


^ Maciver : The Modern State ^ p. 40. 
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pursuit of their ends, and what exactly was the form of 
the institution that they provided themselves for prevent- 
ing this? To answer these questions, it would be 
necessary to know what was the ultimate ideal of society 
among the Hindus and what they regarded as the ulti- 
mate aim of that society. Societies existed with a view 
to subserve the ends that men in society sought when 
they reached a certain degree of culture, namely, their 
well-being here, and similar well-being hereafter when 
they came to recognize a hereafter. 'As far as our sources 
containing political discussions go, we do not reach to a 
state of Hindu society when they had not yet developed 
a state of hereafter, towards which they had to shape 
their life, and that hereafter was attainable by the several 
groups, perhaps in several ways, for which orderly 
pursuit of their fixed aims, they required the protection 
of a settled administration. They therefore postulated^ 
their Dharma ; and the pursuit of Dharma is necessarily " 
life in this world with a view to the attainment of the 
ultimate aim of all Dharma, the life in the next. Hence 
they divided the main objects of existence of man as four, 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha ; and in treating of 
politics and economics, they naturally took into consi- 
deration the first three alone, as having to do with life 
here, leaving the fourth, the life hereafter, to follow as a 
matter of course according to the character of the life 
here. Hence came in the category, Trivarga, as opposed 
to the four Purusharthas- Trivarga is the first three 
items enumerated above of the four. Moksha is the 
ultimate Purushartha and therefore deos not directly 
come within the purview of any Government. 

Life in society, we have therefore to presume, actually 
was for the purpose of prosecuting Dharma ultimately, 
in its four divisions. Life in these four divisions, 
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‘ the four aims of man ’ in practical life, reduced itself 
to the prosecution of the first three of these four, 
namely, Dharma, Artha and Kama. r3harma here may 
be taken to be conduct proper to one’s station and 
circumstances. Artha is the honourable and legitimate 
earning of the means by which to prosecute the general 
Dharma of one’s duty in life, and Kama may be 
interpreted generally as the legitimate enjoyment of 
that which is really worth enjoying in life. When 
these are done in the proper place and in the prescribed 
form, life in society would receive its fulfilment in 
the prosecution of Dharma as a whole, by leading to the 
real and happy life hereafter, whatever be the ultimate 
shape of this life. The idea of Trivarga and its position 
as the guiding factor of social life seems at once to imply 
that, whatever kind of social life was contemplated and 
whatever the organizations that were projected for the 
carrying on of these were, life in socie^ty contemplated a 
society already composed of various and perhaps even 
varying groups. Where various groups are congregated 
to prosecute common life in society, the first essential 
seems to be the deterring of the stronger groups from 
doing anything detrimental to the pursuit of life by the 
weaker or less fortunate groups in their neighbourhood. 
This can be done only by a supervisory authority which 
could see to it that each group pursued its life with a 
freedom which guaranteed a similar life of freedom to 
other groups to pursue their lives. The organization 
called for therefore is primarily an organization whose 
principal function was the doing of justice by administer- 
ing punishment upon the erring, and that is what the 
Hindus meant by the term Dandaniti, a life of discipline 
enforced by punishment. • 

The organization called into existence had therefore 
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primarily to discharge the duty of punishing those that 
molested others and prevented, or in any manner hin- 
dered, the pursuit of the life of duty according to their own 
notions. With the emergence of the authority, emerges 
a governmental organization from society, and with the 
emergence of this organization emerges the state as 
distinct from society. 

According to our sources, the state seems to have 
originated in one of two ways, either by an appeal to a 
superior being who provided the actual man for shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of Dandaniti and administering 
the state ; or, more secularly, by an agreement between 
the most powerful individual or group in society on the 
one side, and of the rest on the other. These two are 
the characteristically Brahmanical, and somewhat more 
secular and Buddhistic, account of the origin of the state 
as we have it in Indian sources. Whichever way the state 
originated, the state, had the same function to discharge, 
namely, the prevention of social life lapsing into what 
they called matsyanyUya^ the greater or the more power- 
ful destroying the lesser or the weaker. In both cases 
alike, the person responsible for Danclaniti had to do his 
responsible work with tintlinching impartiality, and had 
to be put upon a footing of independence to do that. The 
individual, or the group or organization, therefore, was 
provided with whatever may have been requisite for the 
efficient discharge of this onerous duty. That feature 
again is common to the two sources, namely, the sacer- 
dotal as well as the lay, and was so clearly understood 
that, in later times, legal minded people could set about 
discussing whether the monarch for the time being, who, 
from another point of view, was regarded as invested with 
a very considerable amount of divinity, was more than a 
paid servant of the state discharging his duties and 
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receiving his emoluments in return therefor. In the net 
result, therefore, society, as conceived in India, was con- 
tituted of groups of varying capacities and the object of 
the state was to order social life in such a fashion that 
each group may prosecute its own particular life accord- 
ing to its own special ideals unhampered in the pursuit 
thereof by a similar pursuit of life’s ideals by other groups 
stronger and weaker alike. Naturally, therefore, the 
actual religious ideas relating to the other life underly- 
ing such a social organization could well be left to the 
separate groups, and the common organization may 
content itself with merely seeing to it that each group 
pursued its life according to its lights. 

Jatijanapadan dliarman ^repi dharmamscha dharmavit 

Satnikshya kuladharmamscha svadharmaih pratipalayet. 

Manu. viii. 41. 

Srepi naigama pashandi gapanamapiyayam vidhih 

Bhedaachaisham nrpo rakshet purva vrttimcha palayet. 

Yagn. ii. 195. 

The kind of organization required to carry on an 
administration such as is projected above, .ought to be 
one of absolute impartiality, and above all suspicion in 
that particular. It is with a view to this that the 
original compact is made to provide, and place on an 
immutable basis, the emoluments of the sovereign ruler, 
whose function it was to assure the impartial administra- 
tion of Dandaniti. The question would naturally arise 
as to the guarantee that the person thus entrusted with 
the administration, assured of ample provision for him- 
self, could give for the carrying on of the administration 
in the public interest and not degenerate into one who 
conducted it in his own individual interest. This was 
assured to Hindu society in various ways. The adminis- 
tration and the administrative machinery was not 
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entrusted with the legislative or law-making functions. 
To begin with, law was synonymous with custom 
apparently. Even when it became necessary to enact 
law, the enactment usually took on the form of the 
standard treatises of famous law-givers. These were in 
the beginning customary laws, as understood in parti- 
cular schools of teachers, incorporating in it custom 
that was considered valid and approved by the worthy. 
As time changed and law itself changed sufficiently, the 
change was brought about by a new redaction under- 
taken, it may be, by a very prominent representative 
teacher of the school, or by a school as a whole receiving 
the approval of the learned. In still later stages of 
development, when the so-called Sutra text-books or 
Sastra text-books got to be fixed, commentators took on 
the role of incorporating in the body of. laws such 
changes as had come in, by their commentaries. In 
other words, as varying practices grew and approved 
themselves to the learned and worthy members of the 
society whom it affected, the changed state of things 
became the. law thenceforward. Laws being therefore 
given by Acharyas and approved of the learned, were 
beyond the sphere of the administration, whatever its 
character. 

Therefore the king and his agents who carried on the 
government were as much subject to the law as the 
subjects themselves. The king could not change the law 
in his own favour except to the extent that an administra- 
tor of the law could introduce changes in administering 
law. This absence of legislative power in the adminis- 
tration takes away one important influence that had a 
tendency to make the ruler degenerate into an autocrat. 
Next, the ruler was placed in a way above the life of 
society and therefore out of the struggles of self-interest 
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for appropriating that which is worthy of appropriation. 
Being assured of fair means and not being thrown into 
the current of ordinary life, the administrative head 
could hold the balance even as between the various 
groups composing society under his rule. 'Thirdly, he 
was constantly reminded that the welfare of society over 
which he was placed, is his own welfare and unhappiness 
of those under his care was the surest way of ensuring 
his unhappiness here and eternal suffering hereafter, 
popular ill-will in the world here below and the reward 
of playing false with a trust in the life to come. Law- 
giver after law-giver went on emphasizing this and 
placing it prominently before him. The term Raja, by 
which the ruler was generally known, was interpreted 
as one whose function was to please the people, ‘ Raja 
prakriti ranjanat’, so that it became almost a habit with 
him to feel, in the language of Queen Victoria. — ‘ In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward.’ The 
same idea occurs in such distinct works as the Vishnu 
Samhita and the ArthasUsira of Kautilya. 

Praja sukhe sukho raja taddulikhe yascha duhkhitah " ■ 

Sa Kirttiyukto lokesmin pretya svarge mahiyate. 

Vish.i}u in. 70. 

Praja sukhe sukham rajnah prajanaihcha hite hitam 
Natmapriyam hitam rajiiah prajanariitu priyam hitam. 

Kaut. Artha S. 1. 19. 

Raja Dharma, as the proper discharge of the functions 
of the king, came to be regarded as of such vital import- 
ance to society that failure to carry that out properly 
involved nothing less than the destruction of society 
as a whole — destruction of society brought on by the 
remissness of the person or persons whose function 
it actually was to protect society from another kind of 
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destruction which was considered the natural concomi- 
tant of social life without this essential administrative 
mgichinery. • 

Majjet trayi Dan^anitau hatayam 
Sarve dharmah prakshayeyur viruddhah 
Sarve dharmasch'assramanam hatasyuh 
Kshatre nashte Raja dharme purane. 

M. Bh. Santi, Ixii, 28, 

A pay an kunrum arutolilor nul marappar 
Kavalan kavanenin. 

Kural 560, 

‘ COTTAOE ’ 

Limbdi Gardens 

Madras S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 

October 8, Jg2g. 


D 




CHAPTER I 

Sec. i. THE CONCEPT OF DANDA NITI 

An endeavour is made here to trace the evolution and 
inter-relation of the state and society in ancient India as 
a preliminary to the study of administrative and political 
institutions which distinctly figure in ancient Indian 
literature. What is datida nttp. fit is the science and 
macWnery of government. Hindu texts dealing with the 
science and machinery of government are many and 
varied. They deal with recognized systems of constitu- 
tional practice in vogue then.J In spite of nearly a 
century of research we are yet far from an authoritative 
text-book on the history of Hindu India. Iprom the 
extant literature of the Hindus, d^vla nJti is understood 
as the science of Hindu administration dealing both with 
the function of government and the machinery of 
government/i Ancient Indian writers on political science 
differ distinctly in one respect from modern ones. The 
political theorist and philosopher of to-day is concern- 
ed more with the machinery of government than with 
its function. The place assigned to the proper duties 
and functions of the state is rather meagre and inadequate ; 
but this factor looms large in the political literature of 
the ancient Hindus. To them the machinery of govern- 
ment was not of much consequence. Still they did not 
neglect it, for the subject receives treatment, in the avail- 
able literature on the datura nlti. Nevertheless the 
functions of government were considered a more important 
factor, Any slight deviation from the established duty 
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which the state owes to the community at large was deemed 
an unrighteous act of government. Thus in a way the 
functions of administration might be said to have 
decided the machinery of government. From this it is 
not to be taken that both the function and the machinery 
were merged into one whole ; on the other hand a sense 
of separateness was felt between the two concepts. 

i Dan(pi nUi, then, is the art and science of govern- 
ment. It came to be known later on by other terms such 
as the ArthaiUstra^ Raja Dharma, Raja Nlti and NlH- 

ictstra. In the of Amara Kosa it is said that 

UnvtksiM and danda nlH are respectively TarkavidyU and 
Arthd&dUtra. 

This indicates that da^a niti was known as the 
ArtfuAostra in later literature. * 

Goshal seems to read some distinction between 
dandd nUi and Arthalastra. He accepts, as others do, 
that the former is concerned with the art of punishment 
as well as the art of Government, but ‘ its scope in the 

" (i. 9. 9.)' 

This statement is further interestiii}< as it helps to refute the remark 
of Dr. Jolly who says (Introduction, p. 4) that Anvlksiki philosophy in- 
cludes the materialistic system of LokSyata in the Arthasdstra of Kautalya 
in which wealth [ariha) and pleasure (kdma) are the only objects of human 
pursuit. According to Amarakdra Anvlksiki is TarkavidyU or the science 
of logic. This latter is also known as Nydya ^dstra and Hetu Vidyd, Cf. Com- 
mentary on verse ^1, ch. clxxx ol Moksadharnia Parvan (Mbh,, Sdnti Parvan) , 

Pandit Gauapati Sastri explains the word ‘ Lokayata ’ as 

appropriately (Trivandrum edition, vol. i, p. 27). Again 

on p. 26, he explains how dnvik^tkl ks This means 

that it not only closely follows the Trayi or the three Vedas— Rig, Yajusand 
Saman, but also interprets the correct meaning contained therein. (Cf. 
KSma, ii. 13; Sukra, ii. 155.) Thus the theory of the German scholar 
becomes untenable. 
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latter sense falls short of thp Artlio^astra This can- 
not stand if what Kautalya himself has to say on this 
point be given due weight.)# He defines the Artha- 
tSstra thus: * ‘ Humanity depends j'on ariAa and arlha^ 
is the territory where people live together. The‘ 
means of acquiring and protecting this territory are laid 
down in the science known as the ArlhaSssira. Again 
danda niti he explains as one of the four important 
sciences figuring in the Schools of Manu, Brhaspati, and 
Usanas or Sukra. Kautalya quotes the authority of Sukra 
to the effect that it is the only important science {vidyd) 
inasmuch as all other sciences are dependent on it.^ 
Then he proceeds to define the term.* This science 
of danda is the ssdhana or means of realizing the 
yogakshema or progress of Snviksikl^ trayi and vUrtU. In 
other words da^a mti is indispensable for the progres- 
sive realization of the objects dealt with in the science 
of logic, in the Vedas, and the science of economics. In 
short, dand<^ shows how best to promote the well- 
being of society. 

Kautalya does not stop with this but analyses the 
subject further by furnishing us with a categorical 
list of the benefits that would accrue from its adoption. 

These are: (i) (attainment of desirable 

possessions not attainable by other means), (2) 

^ Hindu Political Theories ^ p. 78. 

fTFff 1 (Bk. xv. i.) 

® Bk. I, sec. 2. 

tfrngiTHmjft ^a: 

I (Bk. 1. sec. 4). 
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(protection of what has been acquired), (8) 

(increasing what is then protected). (4) 

SlFrl 1 fa[ 5 ft (dispensing the wealth thus increased on meri- 
torious purposes). ** 

(The object sought to be gained by this then is 
lohixyn/ty(t» L^ohccyatyct or the peace and progress of 
society is the be-all and end-all of dan^u This 

cannot be attained by itself, but requires active and 
efficient guidance. The ArthaiUstra calls such a guide 
the king, or leader of men. In this context may 
be quoted a verse of similar import from the Maha- 
bltarata.^') That these were the main objects with which 
ancient governments were carried on in practice is 
evident from a parallel passage in the Junagadh Rock 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta, dated the year 136 of the 
Gupta era (A.D 455-56).'' 

The passage is thus translated by Fleet— « Occupied 
with the welfare of all mankind : capable both in the lawful 

» Bk. 1, sec. 4. 

cRqrRiqrir (/«rf.). 

q«ir5!^ II^qr?5Trq=q I 
fqqfgci I 

q^srff qrgiqqq \{Vana Parian, 26.19.) 

* Sl|g; I 

3?rl^fqrsfq 3T«f , 

*TtqrfqcI?qrsfq (‘^) 

f?[?q qf^Jlfaqi^Jqrq 8(11. 7»nd 8, F.G.I., No. 14, p. Viii.) 
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acquisition of wealth and also in the preservation of it 
when acquired, and further in causing the increase of it 
whefi protected (and able), to dispense it on worthy 
objects, when it has been increased.’* It is then 
obvious that the science of danda ntli was also con- 
cerned with the art of government. 

{Dai^a nlti is described by K. P. Jayaswal as the 
‘ ethics of the executive with which Cioshal does not 
agree.® We shall now proceed to examine the interpre- 
tation of Jayaswal in the light of other Arthasastra texts. 
Like his master Kautalya, Kamandaka speaks of four 
sciences which tend towards the welfare of the world.^ 
Of these danda «?/'/’ treats of wajwA or modes of policy 
which are known as ffSdJTdJ both in the Kautahya and the 
Sukmntiisara. ® 


’ Corpus Inscriptiotuini Indtcarum, vol. iii, p. 62. 

* Calcutta Weekly Notes, vol. xv, p. 275. 

^ Hindu Political Theories, p. 78. 

Chap. ii. 2. 

* i. 143. . 

Sankararya comments on this technical expre.ssion. l^olicy consists in 

(Trivandrum Sanskrit vSerie.'^, Kainandakimtisdra, p. 28.) 
establishing yogakshenta by a treaty with the superior power. The reverse 
is impolicy. But it must be remembered that this is only one aspect 
of danda nlti. There i.s an excellent paraphrase of this term in the 
RUmdyana. Kumbhakarna speaks of it to his brother Havana on the eve 
of the war. 

3?f[q(q!r cRJrlfq fgq^laifffr qrf?r^ i 
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(Kamandaka proceeds to define the term. * ‘ Repression 
of crime is known as dattda. Owing to the possession 
of this virtue, the king himself is known as dandci.-’Y\it 
administration of the king is called danda nlti.' It is 
called nUi because it leads, being derived from the 

root ‘ 5 tV to lead.J This is leading the people into right 
conduct. Sankararya in commenting on this verse quotes 
a popular verse from Manu. The whole world is under 
the influence of danda. Purity of conduct is hard 
to see anywhere. It is through fear of datida that the 
whole earth is made fit for enjoyment.^ Kamandaka then 
speaks of its great value. By means of dandO' there- 
fore, the king must protect himself and afiford protection 
to other sciences. ^ 

(More light is thrown by the works of Sukracharya and 
Brhaspati.'* 

CN 

{Yuddha Kdnda^ xii, 31-33.) 
The substance of these line.s is as follows : He who acts according to policy 
in administration will not regret afterwards. He who act.s against policy, 
will regret for ever after. He who postpones deeds which ought not to 
be postponed and who does deeds which could be postponed is one ignorant 
of nayanayau. 

fffi 

cIW I! («• IS; cf. gukra, i. 1S7.) 

<3 

f? qqf(f STHai qtqfq 0Rpq^ (7. 22.) 

’ aqrssfqr^* g fsi^r: qrqFqirqfnr; (i. le.) 

* Though we are not at present concerned with the date of the com- 
position of their works on polity still one could not help as.signing to these a 
remote antiquity. The reference to gun powder in the ^ukranUi has made 
some scholars incline to the view that it is a work of the eleventh or the 
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Presuming these works are comparatively old and not 
quite recent as some scholars take them to be, it is 
interesting to see what they have to say on the concept 
of in general and danda mti in particular. ) Sukra- 
charya saysj ‘ Niti'sastra aims at social well-being and 
leads on to the welfare of mankind. It is admitted to be 
the very source of dharma, artha and kSma, and hence 
a means to salvation. Therefore it is for the king to 
study always this sastra, the knowledge of which helps him 
to overcome his enemies, and himself to become an object 
of delight to his people.’* Thus the NUiMxtra is 

twelfth century. But a comparative study of the extant texts of ^ukra with 
those of the Mahdbhdrata and even Kautalya where quotations are often given 
from ^ukra demonstrates the fact that the present work is undoubtedly a 
fragment of the ancient treatise of Sukracharya. The late lamented Pandit 
Ganapati Sastri pointed out in the course of a personal discussion on the 
subject that the very fact that the extant treativse has no reference to Kautalya 
shows that it must be a work perhaps anterior to Kautalya himself. The 
Bdrhaspatya Sutras on the other hand remind one of the Chdnakya Sutras 
published by Dr, Sharaa JSastri in his edition of the text of the Arthasdstra. 
The present work which is in the form of sutras in style bears the mark of 
an ancient work and leads to the supposition that there must have been an 
elaborate treatise, the Bdrhaspatya Arthasdsira, perhaps a Bhdshyam 
(commentary) on the Sutras, which has been lost. The archaic expres- 
sions, the style and even grammatical errors show that it is an early piece of 
composition with perhaps redactions of later centuries. That it mentions 
the town of Srirangam and the names of various religious sects cannot be 
taken to prove that the work is recent. The name Srirangam and the names 
of religious sects are found mentioned in theSangam Literature of the ancient 
Tamil land. In works like Silappadikdram and Maniutekalai there are 
distinct references to thdste and these works are claimed to be compositions 
of the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Aiyangar, Ancient 

India, pp. 255-382.) Such being the case it is hard to understand why 
the date of this work should not be fixed some time about or before that of 
these Tamil classics. 

Hini«T^PR»T55 % ?fici pa: » (i.s.) 

o ' C 

ii (i.e; aisov. 12 .) 
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neither a treatise on ethics nor even on polity, but a 
synthetic science of society. Its end is social well-being, 
and this is realized by protection, justice and peace. 
As a matter of fact these were the functions of ancient 
Indian states, which were merely the channel of the com- 
munal will. To Sukra, NtiisUstra is the very food of 
the social organism, its precepts supplying blood to, and 
helping to form the flesh of, human society. Like food 
supplying the primal wants of physical life, it ministers 
to the fundamental interest of social existence.^ In 
verse 15 again Sukra compares a ;/?^«-less state to a 
leaky vessel. It is dangerous in the sense that it increases 
the number of enemies and saps the quality of efficiency 
in the state. Hence the infinite importance of nUi to a 
state. It is said that a king who acts up to the precepts 
of the niti literature is applauded, whilst a king who 
acts according to his own will is condemned.^ Here, 
one can notice the subordination of the individual, 
though he be a king, to the teachings of NltisUstra or 
Ruja Dharma. It is for him to promote the good and 
happiness of the state as well as of himself by adhering 
closely to the precepts of the science of nUi. ® B. K. 
Sarkar remarks, ‘ In Kamandakaand specially in Sukra, 
we have accordingly not only the pedagogies of Plato, 
e.g. his “ Staiesman ”, but also his ethics, the monograph 
on justice, viz., the Republic, as well as his treatise on 
political administration, the Laws, if, indeed, all the three 
are not to be regarded as equally pedogogical.’** 

(,To Brhaspati again there is only one science® and 


^ B. K. Sarkar’s Translation, p. 3 ; Sukra. i. 11. 

* Chap. i. 17. 

» Chap. i. 18. 

* vol. XXV, p. 29. 

» Chap, i.3, 
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that is danda mti.\ The concept of u'lti is explained 
thus : 

I (i. 102.) 

i o. 103.) 

Here mli is compared to a tree on the bank of a 
river. Just as a tree near the waters is unstable and 
may fall at any time, so also is mti. It must not there- 
fore be abandoned but kept well-cared for. Here Dr. 
F. W. Thomas who has edited and translated this work, 
keeps the original reading and translates it ‘it 

must not be desired A treatise on moral and political 
philosophy cannot speak of the non-desirability of nUi, 
Evidently the reading in the text is wrong. In the context 
the reading cr^frsrcistf suggested above seems better. 
For, it seems to be the idea of Brhaspati that that king 
who abandons the science of danda nlii is sure to land 
himself in misery . as a moth burns itself in a flame 
through sheer ignorance.* The result of nlli is attain- 
ment of d karma, artha and/w/«r.^ Brhaspati says that 
//isiwafa: ///./'« is' peculiar to the country of the Bbaratas and 
must therefore be studied by every one of the four divi- 
sions of the Hindu community.^ It is owing to this 
science alone that the Sun-God is the king, and Vayu 
and other gods, creatures (■<'.»•. 76-78). This danda mti 
is said to be largely read by men of wisdom in the Krta 
Yuga, by the followers of karma in the Tretayuga, by 
the followers of tantra in the Dvapara, and by ordinary 
men in the first quarter of tishya or Kali Y uga. After 
this period people become victims to unrighteousness 
and no more follow the precepts of dandad 

’ Chap. i. 112. 

Cliap. iii. 74, 75. 


® Chap ii. 43. 

■* Cliup. iii. 141-4S. 
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(The same ideas more or less are found in the 
Dharma Suslra literature. In the extant Manusmrii it 
is stated 

mu I 

g (vh. is.) 

S) 'O ^9 vt 

‘ It is (hf/da that rules the subjects, it is danda that 
protects all. It is danda that keeps awake and guards 
people when they are asleep and hence the learned style 
danda itself as dharma' It will thus appear that the 
essential requisite for a state as a state is danda. It is 
the means to realize the end, namely, the propagation of 
dharma. The law-giver goes the length of deifying 
danda as a goddess with a dark complexion and with 
red eyes, carrying destruction to avowed sinners, but 
peace to the innocent. In a country where this goddess, 
danda, moves about, there the people never experience 
difficulties. And the king thoroughly enjoys his posi- 
tion.* Deification of daitda is more elaborately 
made in the Sunti Parvan of the Makubhurata.'^ 
The power of danda, and especially the dread of it, is 
such that even the Devas, Asuras, Gandharvas, ' Raksha- 
sas, Pathagas, and Uragas, do their duty loyally. 
Kulluka Bhatta in his commentary on verse 23, chap, viii 
of Mann quotes the sruii ^ ‘ through fear of Him, Agni 
burns : through fear glows the sun : through fear Indra 
and Vayu : Mrtyu runs the fifth.’ Prom these it is evident 
that the ancients realized the truth ‘No danda, no 
society ; no danda, no state.’ State and society exist 


^ Chap. vii. 25, * Raja Dharma., chap, cxxi, vs, 14-22. 
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in and through danda. Danda is the guiding factor for 
everything.* 

Kautalya says that datuia which is applied after duly 
examining the precepts laid down in the Sustras 
alone ends in the realization of dharma, 
artha and kama, — the irivarga of Hindu literature. 
VVe shall examine later the nature of this irivarga and 
its relation to the danda nUi. An ill-application of the 
danda i.e. not administering justice accord- 

ing to the rules and regulations ordained in the sacred 
books, cannot realize the end. It is said that danda 
which is the consequence of ambition, jealousy, and 
ignorance, enkindles the anger even of vanaptmi/ms 
and ascetics. And further the absence of application 
of datpda gives the occasion for mUlsya nyilya which 
we shall explain later on. Protected by dajida, KauHlya 
concludes, the state prospers.^ In recapitulating the 
substance of the original danda niti of Brahma, the 
Creator, Bhisma remarks, that this treatise is directed by 
danda, or diin^a is the directing force of this work. 
This daiida nUi was made for the well-being of tlie 
world and for the establishment of irivarga. Datida 
affords protection to the world by means of repression 
and favour. 

Sec. a. ORIGIN OF STATE AND SOCIETY 
So far the discussion has been about the nature and 
scope of dmida niii. As to its origin, our one source of 

^ Kautalya qualifies the general danda. According -to him it is of 
three kinds: iiksna dafjda (cruel), mrdu danda (mild), and yathartka 
danda (just.) The first form of punishment alienates the people from the 
king, the second does not evoke respect for authority, and the third alo-.u^ 
must be ptirsiiecl. 

’ Bk. 1, .sec. 4. 

Makdbharata^ Raja Dharma^ chap. Iviii, 79-82. 
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information is tradition as embodied in ancient literary 
works. Here both the divine and human origins of the 
state and society find mention in a form apparently his- 
torical. More and fuller details as to the origin of the 
state are given in the Maitahhdrata. Bhisma says to 
Yudhi§thira ; * Listen how the state came into being at 
first in the Krta Yuga. Then, there was no kingdom or 
king, danda or daudika. It was a state of nature when 
all people without exception pursued the path of dharma 
and conducted themselves towards one another in an 
absolutely righteous manner; but in course of time 
poverty and delusion possessed the minds of the people 
and this led to embarrassment and affliction of all kinds : 
Covetousness (lopd)., lust {kama) and desire (ragtr) 
preponderated in the minds of the people. In such a 
state there was no distinction between right and wrong, 
between what is moral and the opposite. People 
yielded to all sorts of unhealthy feelings, spoke what 
should not be spoken, ate ail kinds of food prescribed or 
prohibited. It appeared that King Dharma was com- 
pletely dethroned. Devas became subjected to fear and 
appealed to Brahma for help and grace. The creator 
composed a science for the social advancement and well- 
being of the world in a hundred thousand chapters.' It 
included not only the science of daudir uiti but also 
the trayly anviksikl and vartta. It further dealt 
with the trivarga, namely, dharma, artha and kama ; 
and sadvarga, namely atma {a clear and free mind), 
de’sa (country capable of being turned into a good one), 
koM (time well used), upayas (means), krtyam (good 
deeds resulting in profit) and sahaya (allies).^ 

‘ Cf, Miiini, vii. J.4 ; Samarahgana Sulradhara, ubap. vi. 

Raja Dharma, chap. Iviii. 1-33, 
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Bhisma continues ; ‘ Sankara, otherwise known as 
Siva or Visalaksa, condensed this NUisastra into ten 
thousand chapters. Indra who learnt this from Maha- 
deva further summarized it into five thousand chapters. 
This is well-known as Bllliudantaka. ^ Brhaspati made it 
into three thousand chapters, while Sukracharya further 
condensed it into a tliousand.* From the extant Vaisam- 
payammtli (apparently a later work) it is clear that the pro- 
cess of condensation went on for a longtime. Bharadvaja 
summarized this science into seven hundred chapters 
and Gaurlsiras and Vyasa into five hundred and three 
hundred chapters respectively. It would be legitimate 
to inquire why this process of condensation went on 
continuously. The answer is furnished by the authors 
of the Sukramti and the VaisauipayaiianJii, They 
advance the argument that, as the tenure of life of the 
people was growing shorter as ages passed by, the 
political theorists o,f the various periods felt the need 
of a book which could be mastered in the short span 
of life available.^ 

Tradition, as to the human origin of the science of 
danda niti is not wanting. In the same book of the 
Ma/iabharata^ the authorship of the science is attributed 
to eight sages. After composing the said science the 
sages placed it before God Narayana for approval. The 
God was exceedingly pleased with that great and useful 
work, and remarked that this original work of the sages 
would last down to the period of King Uparichara and 
vanish at his death. It would further be a guide to 
Svayambhuva Manu who will promulgate the principles 
of dharma to the world at large, and it would also prove a 

* Raja Dharma^ chap. Iviii. 82--^:^. 

“ Sukra, i, ii, iv ; Niti Prakaia, i, vs. 21-25. 

® Chap, tcc.xxxv ; see Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 93. 
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fruitful source of information for the treatises of Brhaspati 
and Sukra. 

Whatever was the origin, human or divine, the fact 
was that there was a science extant in the world, danda 
o bject of the science was to make the world 
happy and prosperous. This could not be effected by 
the science itself, ft required an authority to enforce 
^ks practical application. Towards this end the institu- 
^' tion of kingship came into being. (Mere again there are 
two traditional schools of thought, one describing the 
origin of kingship as divine and the other human, in the 
MahMbkarata Bhisma recounts how kingship was institu- 
ted. When the world was in a state of nature (in the sense 
in which Hobbes uses the term) and when people suffer- 
ed untold misery arising from a state of anarchy, the Devas 
approached Visnu and requested him to appoint the best 
leader of men. Then from His Mind sprang Virajam. 
But he did not wish for the overlordship of" the earth. 
His son Kirtiman and his son Kardama were of the same 
temperament. But Anahga, son of Kardama, ruled the 
people according to danda uUi. So also his son .Atibala. 
But his son Vena conducted himself badly by taking to 
unrighteous ways. The sages had him killed by the use of 
achaim {Mauira). Out of his right thigh sprang Nisha- 
das (hill-tribes) and Mlechchas. Out of his right hand 
came Vainya, accoutred in military attire and versed in 
datura iiUL He satisfied the sages by promising to rule 
according to the laws of dharma, and to render even- 
handed justice by looking upon friend and foe alike. On 
^his the sages vested him with the office of kingship and 

mted Sukracharya his Purohita while the Valakhilya • 
1 Sarasvata Ganas became his ministers. Oarga 
was appointed asHologer, Sula and Magadha entered 
into their respective duties, and Vainya’s government 
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was an ideal government. Wealth and treasure flowed 
from the mines of the land and the ocean as well as 
from. mountains. Under his rule the whole earth was 
tilled and cultivated with seventeen kinds of grain. He 
first got the name ruja by giving his subjects the greatest 
amount of happiness. He got the name Ksatriya 
for having freed the peoples from all their troubles. 
Under him again the earth became prthivi for the 
king’s name was Prthu. Even Lord Vishnu was pleased 
with his great acts and deeds and entered his body. 
From that time forward Prthu became infused with 
divinity. ' 

In the SamarnhgaiM Sutradhtlrii of Bhoja the account 
of the origin of kingship resembles that of other niti texts 
in regarding Prthu as the first king. Here he is des- 
cribed as possessing prowess like Indra and the Lokapalas, 
and the strength and valour of the lion, the king of the 
iieasts. While consecrating him, the Creator addressed 
the people : ‘ Prthu is the overlord of you all. He wdll 
afford protection to the good and punish the evil-minded. 
He will be a nrpa by ridding you of all your fears. He 
will render even-handed justice and carry on an efficient 
administration so as to preserve the well-being of varnas 
(castes) and ixsramas (stages of life).’ On this the 
people addressed the king : ‘ O lord of the earth, 
shelter us from the sea of troubles in which we are 
struggling hard.’ Prthu replied : ‘ Do not entertain any 
apprehension. I shall free you from all your difficulties. 
I shall establish the svad/mrma, varnadharma and 
aiymnadharma, and enforce them with the rod of punish- 
ment. I shall establish hamlets, villages, townships and 
cities, and make the earth yield plenty. In this manner 


* SahU Parva, Iviil. 95-153 ; Niti PnikSsa, chap. i. 26 ft'. 
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I shall endeavour to increase your happiness and pros- 
perity to the utmost.’ * 

There is vast testimony to the fact of the human 
originof the institution of kingship. The Kautaltya?>z.y?>: 

qic^Cffqiqfil^Tcfi: SlSfl: 1I5TR I 

V* 

Under the storm and stress of anarchy the people 
elected Manu as their king. In this passage Kautalya 
lends the weight of his authority to the human origin of 
the state. 1 he word • jjiif; ’ distinctly emphasizes the 
human origin of kingship. The state of nature became so 
^depressing that the people had Manu, son of Vivasvan, 
appointed as king. The terms on which the office was 
conferred on him are also given. The people agreed to 
pay one-sixth of the grains in kind, one-tenth of other 
articles of merchandise, besides a portion of the gold in 
their possession. Such wages to the king were in return 
for his guaranteeing to the peojile their yogaks/iema or 
social welfare. Towards this end thb king enforced order 
and obedience by varied forms of punishment and by 
means of levy of several fees. In return for the king’s 
protection even hermits in the forest had to'givfe one-sixth 
of their forest-produce to him. The king was the visible 
awarder of punishment as well as favours, and hence he 
occupied a position only equal to that of Indra, the lord of 
heaven, and Yama, the lord of justice. To disregard 
him was to incur punishment. On this account it was 
ruled that kings ought not to be disrespected.^ 

The Sauti Parvan of the Mahabharata has also 
reference to the story how Manu became the first overlord 
I the earth. Here we meet with the peculiar doctrine of 
or contract. When anarchy showed its abhorred 


' Chap. vii. 


“ Bk. I, chap, xiii, 
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head, people felt the need for peace. Hence they entered 
into a compact among themselves to the effect that 

the boaster the cruel man, the violator of 

women’s chastity, and of agreements in general, should 
be banished from the land so as to create ease and confi- 
dence amongall the communities. But still the arrange- 
ment was not fruitful. They appealed to Brahma who in 
his turn appointed Manu, the best among men, to rule as 
well as reign. Manu realized to the full the responsi- 
bilities of overlordship and expressed his unwillingness 
to rule over a people addicted to untruth and all other 
sins. On this the people agreed to give one cow for 
every fifty cows sold or bought, one-fiftieth of gold, and 
one-tenth of grains, besides an accomplished maiden in 
marriage and a number of armed men to follow him. In 
return they asked for peace and protection. Manu 
accepted the office and set out for conquest. People took 
to svadhurma and the social welfare of the world was 
accomplished. * 

It is worthy of remark that these ideas of election and 
contract are quite in keeping with the Buddhistic theory of 
the origin of kingship. In the Dtgha Nikaya mention is 
made of the concept of the state of nature when kingship 


^ Haja Dharma, chap. Ixvi. 18-30. 

There are then two schools with different traditions, one describing Manu 
as the first king, and the other Prthu as the first king. At first sight 
it would appear that the two accounts are contradictory, lloth of them 
agree in the theory of an original state of nature when the laws of nature 
were highly respected and adhered to. The original stats of nature became 
in course of time transformed into the Hobbesian state when ou appeal the 
Creator appointed Prthu to rule over the earth for the preservation of social 
sthiti {vjnW being) according \.o SamarMgma Sutradhara and other texts. 
After the lapse,' perhaps, of several centuries commencing with Prthu, there 
again set in a state of anarchy, another form of the state of nature when the 
practice of m&tsyany&ya held sway in the realm of mankind. It was so 

' IJ032 
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was instituted on the basis of contract.* The king 
is known as a Mahasammata and a Khattiya. The state 
of nature represents here a stage of pre-political society in 
which the institutions of family and property are recog- 
nized though the enjoyments thereof are uncertain. It was 
a social state in which there was no fixed standard, nor a 
political authority which could prevent the violation of 
the rights pertaining to property and family. Towards 
this end a Mahasammata was appointed whose duty it 
was to enforce the already existing rights and thus be a 
‘ protector of the fields It would then appear that 
both the Brahmanic and Buddhist texts agree as to the 
existence of the social state in the first instance, and 
the election of a king on the basis of contract in the second. 
To use modern political phraseology, the agreement with 
Prthu was a sort of political or social contract which is 
reckoned as the origin of civil society. That which 
Kautalya refers to is possibly a governmental contract as 
it deals with certain definite agreements between the ruler 
and the ruled. It may also be noted in passing that this 
contractual theory of a governmental .compact was 
not a figment of Kautalya’s imagination, but a theory 
already existing. This is evident from the Kautahya 
itself.^ 


distressing: that people elected from among themselves the best, namely 
Vaivasvata Mann as their overlord by entering into a contract with him. 
In this way both the traditional accounts can be easily and satisfactorily 
reconciled. That Prthu was an earlier king than Vaivasvata Manu is 
evident from the fact that while there is reference to Prthu in the Vedic 
literature as the first of the consecrated monarches: (Krishna Yajurveda 
Tail, Br&hinana, i. 7. 7. 4.) there is no such reference to Vaivasvata Manu. 

‘ Suttanta, vol. iii. p. 93. 

* Rockhill, Life of Buddha, pp. 1-7. 

* Bk. I, sec. xiii. • 
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Sec. Hi. THE CONCEPT OF MATSYA NYAYA 

Reference has already been made to the mStsya 
nySya theory. The guiding principle of this theory 
is ‘ might is right Literally rendered the term muhya 
nyUya means the ‘ logic of the fish in other words, the 
law of the greater fish devouring the smaller ones. This 
supplies the explanation of the Hindu concept of the 
state of nature. According to orthodox tradition as 
expounded in the A-ythasastra and the lihihasas the 
original state of nature was one of ideal bliss when people 
naturally led a moral life perhaps born of regard for huma- 
nity in general. They were not bound down by laws or 
conventions and systems. This state of innocence, how- 
ever, in course of time gave place to a period of insecurity 
and even savagery when chaos and anarchy reigned sup- 
reme. Might was the order of the day. People had no 
regard for human and divine order. The very social exis- 
tence {sthiti) was made impossible. It was felt that over 
the whole world were spread the wings of destruction, and 
the day seemed not far off when it would reach its end. 
On this tiie Lord, the Creator, out of his abundant love to 
mankind, set up spiritual and moral standards which 
were named danda nlli. Any violation of such 
standards was severely dealt with by the authority in 
power {imperium), and this authority was invariably the 
king. Out of fear of danda people began to lead a 
moral and even a spiritually good life. As Kautalya 
acutely remarks, protected by danda the state prospers. ' 

This peculiar state of nature is also described as 
arsjaka in Farvanotthii Ma//ai>/iam(a. Ayajaka 

simply means a state with no government. According 


^ Hk. 1, .sec. iv. 
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to the then prevalent standards, government was indis- 
pensable for a state. ‘ No government, no state,’ is the 
principle underlying the Raja D/iarma section of the 
MahabhUrata. ArSjaka is a state of anarchy as is 
explained in chapters Ixvi and Ixvii of the Sunti 
Parvan. It will not be out of place to summarize these 
here. 

U nprotected by an authority the state becomes subject 
to plunder and devastation by marauders ; people devour 
one another. Life becomes unsafe. A person cannot enjoy 
the possession of his person and property. The wicked 
rob the weak and the innocent of their wealth, and 
themselves also suffer in their turn. Women are forced 
to give up their chastity. The atmosphere is pervaded by 
an all-round darkness. Like fishes in a small pool of 
water, and like birds in the toils of hunters, people 
injure and kill one another. People in a state of 
anarchy are compared to a herd of ccjws without a cow- 
herd, and hence confront insurmountable difficulties in 
the maintenance of their family and property. The 
spiritually-minded are often thrown into the jaws pf death. 
No regard is shown to parents, the aged, the achurya, 
or the guests. The rich every day are murdered 
or put in chains. Women themselves become lopse 
in morals. Agriculture, trade or commerce, does not 
thrive. The Vedas begin to disappear and the perform- 
ance of sacrifices {yajnas) ceases. There are no regular 
marriages, nor well-conducted assemblies. Unrighteous- 
ness and injustice prevail. There is an intermixture 
of castes, and religious authority is openly defied. No 
one sleeps without fear, and famine stalks naked.’ 

As in the Mahubhurata so also in the Manusmrti the 


^ Cf. Manu. chap. vii. 21. 
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word 'arUjaka' equates with niulsya ftySya.'^ The 
conception of the law-giver is that in states where 
government ceases to be, all people live in perpetual 
dread. In the absence of danda or dattdadhara the 
strong would devour the weak as the spike, the fishes.^ 
This text is as corrected by the celebrated com- 
mentators like Medhatithi and Gdvindaraja. But Kulluka 
Bhatta gives another reading in this context. 

This indicates the traditional feeling of mutsya 
tiyaya and hence may be usefully adopted as the more 
correct view. It is interesting to recall here that the 
same line occurs in the Yuktikalpa-laru." Ihere is also 
another reading of the line in the Sand Piinmn of the 
Makabhamta with a slight difference.^ This idea again 
of smaller tish being devoured by the larger ones is 
also found mentioned, in the legend of the fish narrated by 
Markandeya in the Vana Parvan of the Mahubharata>^ 
The state of arajaka is elaborately described in 
chapter Ixyii of. the Ayodhya KcLiida of the RumUyana. ‘ It 
is the prime cause of ail ruin to the state. There will be 
no seasonal rain, no fruitful crops, no obedient son or wife, 
no private property, no truth, no assembly, no beautiful 
parks or sacred places of pilgrimage, no performance 
of yajims, no theatrical amusements, no festivals 
or festivities, no learned lawyers, no pleasure-drive 

^ ?5>eRSf?q^ gqat • (vii. 3.) 

* i (vii. 20 .) 

® STcsqxRr: 1 (los.) 

* i (ss. i6.) 

* Chap. cxc. 7-9. 
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with family in swift going vehicles, no peace, no 
sleep for the rich even with doors shut, no learning 
or practice-of-arms, no caravan traders, no self-controlled 
men enjoying solitude and bliss, no yogakskema (obtain- 
ing that which could not be got and protecting what 
has been acquired, according to Govindaraja), no army 
conquering hostile enemies, no temple-worship, and 
no enjoyments of any sort. The kingdom without a 
king resembles a river without water, a forest without 
pasture and cattle without a cow-herd. In such a territory 
nothing is one’s own. The people swallow one another- 
like fishes.’* Thus both the epics and the Dharma- 
sastras like Manu, and the Ptirams like the MutsyapurUiia 
are quite at one as regards the nature of an 
arujaka territory. That this notion continued to prevail 
even centuries after is demonstrated from the elec- 
tion to the throne of Gopala of the Pula dynasty 
of Bengal. It is said that the people elected Gopala to 
free themselves from a state of anarchy, or mUtsya 
nyUya. This Gopala was the father of DharraapMa who 
lived in the ninth century A. D.^ 

There is again reference to this concept, of matsya 
nyaya in Raghunatha’s L,aukika-Nyay<x-Sany[Taha (a 
work attributed to the fifteenth century a.d,). Raghu- 
natha explains this as occurring frequently in the PurSna 
and in the ItUmsa literature and quotes Vusisjha in the 
course of Prahludukhyana.^ 

* Chap. Ixvii, a. S~31. Cf. Mahyapurd,na, chap, ccxxv, v, 9. 

Khaliinpur Grant of Dharmapala,/:>?4»raM*Vrt/«rf/V:<r, vol. iv, p. 248. 

The name Dharma pala instead of Gopala is wrongly given in some 
recent publication.s. 

II -^fri 

(The Pandit Series, 1901, p. 122.) 
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This state of anarchy presupposes a state of nature 
where one finds perpetual conflict between strong and 
weak individuals in a group with the result that the 
weak are defeated and subjugated by the strong. 
This then indicates what we to-day understand by 
the terms, the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest. This is surely the individualistic 
theory with a vengeance. People of sanity grew sick 
of this state of affairs and desired peace. Necessity 
for a powerful hand to dominate the people was badly 
felt, and the result was the code of laws which goes by the 
general term, damfa uiti, the guiding feature of which 
is the institution of kingship. * 

Jayaswal’s interpretation of the term arajaka seems 
unacceptable and we are inclined to take it, on the expli- 
cit authority of the RamSyam, that the ‘ arajaka ’ state 
meant a state in matsya nyUya or anarchy. Rather 
the mtitsya nySya was one form of ‘ arajaka ' which 


' Scholars are not quite agreed as to the interpretation of the term 
arajaka, Mr. Jayaswal thinks that^the arajaka or non*ruled state was a 
living institution which had been tried as a constitutional experiment more 
than once in ancient times. The learned scholar places above others the 
.Jaina sutras as his authority in this particular. {Ayaramgasuttam, vol.ii, 3, 
1-10, edited by Jacobi, Hindu Polity, pt. i. p. 99.) The Jaina sTitra cited gives 
‘six forms of state : ‘ non-ruled ’ (arajaka) states, ^«/w-ruled, ywzwd/rt-r tiled, 
two-ruled, vairdjya^ and party-ruled state. Jayaswal goes the lengtli of inter- 
preting the term arajaka in Santi Parvan, chap. Iviii, to which we have 
made pointed reference, as the state of law w'hen people lived by mutual 
agreement or social contract. No doubt the Sdnti Parvan speaks of a demo- 
cratic form of Government in which law or djiarnui was the uncrowned 
ruler when people never dared to transgress its precepts ; but whether this 
state is what the Mahdbhdrata calls as an arajaka state, one can hardly say 
with any confidence. There were in vogue in ancient india democratic and 
republican forms of constitution. They may have been of the nature of 
experiments, though not actually so intended. They failed apparently to 
meet the needs of the times. Hence the people obviously needed a power- 
ful and a selfless authority to meet the situation with a firm hand. Conse- 
quently the people learned to prefer a monarch. 
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inspired people with fear of its consequences. Peculiar 
doctrines have been prevalent in every kind of Consti- 
tution, and in the arujaka state the ‘ doctrine of fish ’ 
alone gained more currency than any other. Undoub- 
tedly then both * arajaka ' and mStsya nyaya theories 
point to anarchical forms of the state, A close study 
of the various texts gives indication of the fact of the 
historical or evolutionary development of the state 
government. To use modern political terms, the origi- 
nal state was one of democracy of the ideal type. This 
led directly or indirectly to a stage of anarchy, confusion, 
and blood-shed. Consequently the purest democratic 
form was deemed ill-adapted as a working principle and 
gradually given up. Soon definite laws were establish- 
ed and kingship was made a living institution, and this 
king was not an absolute uncontrolled autocrat, but he 
was what we understand to-day by the term a constitu- 
tional monarch. 

This institution can be traced in Vedic literature 
wherein are found many references to monarchical 
forms of government, where the king could do wrong 
and where he was under the control of the' people or 
law. Law was above the king and it was eternal 
{sanStana). But this characteristic of law must be un- 
derstood in a qualified sense ; for though law remains 
the same in principle, still a gradual evolution in practi- 
cal application, according to the changing needs of the 
times, worked itself out. Sistfichara (the practice of the 
learned) warranted such an alteration, which the needs of 
the time actually brought about. The law was purely 
customary and hence the state had little to do with legisla- 
tion. What the remarkable historian Grote said of Zeus 
would equally apply to our ancient Indian King, ‘ He was 
not a lawmaker but a Judge.’ Thus was introduced 
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a form of constitutional monarchy with healthy limi- 
tations which had a telling effect on the constitution, 
first, by upholding the rights of the people (which is 
democracy), and secondly, by enforcing duties on 
the authority, that is the monarch. Thus it was a mixed 
constitution in which both the democratic and monarchic 
principles found recognition, and in which both were 
interdependent. 

What were the ends that the ancients sought to 
attain by propounding a mixed constitution like this? 
It was already shown that general principles of law were 
formulated beforehand and were taken for granted as 
established ; and hence the rule of the king w'as to be the 
rule of the law and the government of law. But this 
law was not of the universal and comprehensive type. 
It was law in the sense that it provided certain recognized 
regulations for the maintenance of order in society. 
Any law presupposes a community of people or society. 
In this context we must not confound state with 
society oi society with state. Both society and state 
were separa,te entities, and independent organisms.' 
Each of these had its own sphere of functioning and 
activity, its own structure and growth. The state did 
not always interfere with the social activities and organi- 
zations. But this was not absolute non-interference. 
The state certainly interfered with society whenever 
and wherever it was necessary. The policy of the 
state was, in other words, individualistic in character. 
That means the sphere of governmental activity was 
limited to a considerable extent. 

Professor Gilchrist summarizes the functions of 
government according to this individualistic theory. 


R. K. Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, intro., p. xv. 

4 
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1. Protection of the state and individuals from 
foreign aggression. 

2. Protection of individuals against each other, i.e. 
from physical injury, slander, personal restraint. 

3. Protection of property from robbery and damage. 

4. Protection against false contract or breach of 
contract. 

5. Protection of the unfit. 

6. Protection of individuals from preventible evils, 
such as plague or malaria. 

This was, in short, protection of life and property of 
the citizens by the state. In return for this function by the 
state people paid taxes and revenue. The state in 
ancient India according to the available sources of infor- 
mation, can be said to have rested on an individualistic 
basis, individualistic in the sense that the individual 
strove for the attainment of his ultimate aim, namely, the 
salvation of his soul. Society, as conceived by the ancient 
Hindus, existed for the promotion of this aim of the 
individual, and the individual did not exist for the society 
as was the case in the early History of Greece. Maine 
says, ‘ Society in primitive times was not what it is assum- 
ed to be at present, a collection of individuals. In fact and 
in the view of the men who composed it, it was an aggre- 
gation of families. The contrasts may be most forcibly 
expressed by saying that the unit of an ancient society 
was the family^ of a modern society, the individual.’*^ 
Society thus realized pales into insignificance before the 
state. State-control of social organization is to-day rapidly 
dethroning society as a separate entity, the latter being 
slowly but surely merged in the more powerful organi- 
zation of the state. This conception was foreign to the 


' Ancient Law, p. 104, 
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genius of the Hindus. The ancient Hindus evolved 
distinct organizations of their own, both political and 
social, each functioning in its limited sphere of action. 
In this structure of society the individual was a member 
of ihs. group, and was in the group. As a member he was 
to partake of the nature and the character of the group 
whatever it be ; and by virtue of his position in the 
group he was guided by the policy of common will and 
common interest. He was free to express his own ideas 
on the question or questions engaging the serious con- 
sideration of that group, but he must subordinate his 
opinion to the common opinion. It was what is called 
the ‘ sacrifice ’ of the individual to the state. This 
group-feeling is the chief support for the power of the 
state, says Bertrand Russel ^ and makes the further remark, 

‘ almost every man finds it essential to his happiness to 
feel himself a member of a group, animated by common 
friendship and enmities, and banded together for defen- 
sive attack.’ 

AVc. iv.. THE RELATION OF TR/ VARGA TO 
DANDA NlTI. 

There is one other aspect of the science of danefa 
and that is its relation to trivarga. This important 
aspect has received but little attention. Danda «7//has 
been characterized rightly, as irivarga vidy% the 
science of the three ends of life.^ The trivarga, 
namely, dharma, arthci, and kama, leaving moksa, 
out of account, constitutes the purusUrthas of Hindu 

^ Principles of Social Reconstruction , pp, 52, S3. 

"i;?? qqWefirqraTftT: I (Br.smra. ii. 43 .) 
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sociology, and Rlljadharma functions towards the 
attainment of these puru^rthas, * 

Dharma is the most important o£ this irivayga, says 
the BS-rhaspaiya Ntlisara.^ The realization of this 
trivarga is said to lead on to the fourth puru- 
saythtty namely, moksa. ‘ Dhaynia has been a word 
to conjure with. It has been taught in all possible and 
imaginable ways — by express teaching, by commands, 
by stories, by literature and art, in temples, on the stage, 
and by the living examples of saints and avatars. It 
implies structure and function ; it has reference to a 
type, and it is based on discipline ; it is the meeting- 
point of the individual and of society, of religion and 
philosophy, of here and hereafter, of man and God. It 
is the cement of society, the bond of love, the means of 
attainment of God.’^ 

This plant of dharma should be carefully nurtured 
for all acts grow from it. That king who, though 
deprived of artha and kama, clings to dharma, 
reigns long."* Danda nlti is like the reins of a horse, or 
the goad of an elephant, to men of the .four varnas, 
to keep them in the ordained path of dharma. 


{Br, Sutra, ii. 55 ; cp. KUnmuira^ Bk. 1, ii. 14.) 
*Kt S. R. Sastri, Hindu Culture, p. 93. 

'ifJWq qicism pd 1 Ixviii. 80.) 

Oik Ov 

I (m.. 87.) 
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The king is said to be the maker of ksla or time. He 
makes and unmakes the four yugas by his actions. 
He must ever endeavour to create the Krta Yuga 
as against the Kali Yuga.^ In a later chapter (91) 
Bhisma speaks of the king himself as the Yuga {v 6). 
Danda or well-timed and impartial justice is dharmn, 
and ariha is the root of dharma. The whole chapter^ 
is devoted to the discussion of this subject of Irivarga 
and its place in Indian polity. The fruits of dharma 
are said to be the attainment of divinity and of 
heaven; of ariha enjoyment {bhoga), of kMm (satis- 
faction of the senses) and of moksa, release from the 
bonds of these three. There must be healthy restraints 
in the realization of the three ends of life in order that 
this life may lead to moksa.^ There must be a harmo- 
nious co-ordination of these spiritual standards. In 
this context Bhisma narrates the discourse which took 
place between Kamandaka Risi and Angarista Raja. 
The king enquires ol the sage: ‘ If a king under the 
influence of anger and jealousy commit deeds of sin and 
repent afterwards, will he be absolved of the sin } 
Can a king get salvation if in ignorance he practises 
adharma as dharma ’ I'he sage replied that the king 
who abandoned dharma and artha, and enjoyed kama in 
excess would ruin his powers of knowledge, and in this 
state wicked people would increase in numbers. He 
would get himself involved in all kinds of troubles. 


' Ixix. 2S-2S. 

fcT i 

'O ^9 

• I6id»t csxiii. 

^ Cf KamasHtra, Bk. I, chap. ii. 
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Hence the king should pursue the beaten track of his 
ancestors. 

Every parvan of the Mahabharata has something or 
other to say on the irivarga. In chap, v of the Sabha 
Parvan Narada is said to have asked Yudhisthira ques- 
tions in words pregnant with dharma, karna and artha^ 

(19). The first questions are interesting. 
‘Are you increasing your wealth.'* Is your mind 
rooted in dharma } Are you enjoying happiness with 
a controlled mind .f*^ Is dharma being fulfilled 
according to artha^ and artfui according to dharma} 
Are these two not being obstructed by Pania } Are 
you observing these three aims in their proper 
place and time According to the sage Vidura, trivarga 
is said to take its source from dharma just like the state. ^ 
Manu says/ ‘Some say that dharma and, artha are of 
supreme importance. Some are of opinion that artha 
and kama are the most important. Others say that artha 
alone is important. For it is the sole means for dharma 
and kama. But my opinion is all the three are of 
capital importance/ in that each of them .is comple- 
mentary to the other.’ The non-observance of dharma 

according to Kulluka Bhatta) will lead 
to misery. Hence though confronted by insuperable 
difficulties one must not cross the boundary of 


^ Mk., Sabha Parva, v. 20 ff.; cf. Ayodhya Kdn4a, chap. c. 63-64; 
vide Goviadraja*s commentary. 

* Ibid.^ vs» 20-23. ® Vana Parvan, iv. 7, 

H « (« 224.) 

* Cf. Aybdhya Kdnda, chap. xxi. 59. 
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dharma. ‘ Such; standards of artha and kama that go 
against the ordained principles of dhm'ma must be 
abandoned.^ ^^fence the king must endeavour to 
administer justice in accordance with the standards of 
dharma, artlm and kama by consulting his ministers 
either in the middle of the day or in the night. ^ 

Kautalya says (i. 7). The 

three objects of life are intertwined with one another, and 
hence for the pursuit of life all these objects are equal 
and must be treated as such. This general statement he 
further qualifies. If one devotes more attention to any 
one of these objects to the neglect ot the other two, the 
real object of life becomes unattainable. By this he causes 

trouble not only to one but also to the others This 

is commented by Dr. Ganapati Sastri thus : 

(both artha and kama, dharma and 
kama, dharma and .artha). Kautalya speaks of the 
third object of life thus : I Pursue 

your kama (desires) in such a manner that they 
do not cdme in conflict with dharma and artha. 
At the end of the discussion Kautalya cites it as 
his opinion that prominence should be given to 
artha. For dharma and kama originate in artha. 
According to Vatsyayana, to a king artha Ks more import- 
ant than dharma and kama ; for it is by means of wealth 
■that social order is maintained and the government of the 
land is carried on. In the Chanakya Raja Niii Sdstra the 
following occurs: By wealth alone dharma is fulfilled; 

3i«=iifiT6RRT qiqRT q?qq; ^qqq » (Manuiv.m), 

• Ibid,, iv. 176. ® vii. ISI ff. * Bk. 1. ii. 15. 16. 
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by wealth alone the wealthy become more prosperous ; 
without wealth there will be no enjoyment of kuma ; 
wealth alone is the source of trivarga. * 

Sukracharya speaks of Ntli Sastra itself as the root 
of the Irivarga^ leading to salvation.* He quotes 
the examples of Nahusha and Vena who fell into hell for 
transgressing established standards. Sukra regards 
dharma as the supreme, while to Kautalya artha alone is 
of capital importance.* In the opinion of Kamandaka the 
proper observance of the Irivarga would only come as 
a result of the application of danda.* Kamandaka speaks 
of an evolution of the three objects of life proceeding 
in order of diminishing importance.® 

Sankararya comments that dharma is that collected 
in various previous births and constantly nurtured, 
and out of this comes artha.^ There could be no enjoy- 
ment without artha.’’ There could be no happiness 
without proper kuma. Dvesa or .hatred is said to be 
the opposite of kama.^ The second line of the verse 

' Cal. Orient. Series. 

qqq' q^qr qqf'cl I 

qq fqjTi 

JIRff J (iv.21). 

* Chap, i. 5. ® Chap. i. 66, 69. * Chap. ii. 38. 

* qqkqfssfcf: qsw; qil^Ifl 1 

3?r?qrfi at fsrr qtiiqr q> a ii (i. si) 

S8 

“ 3i;ifpaitqrfaa i 

(Kamandaka, i. 51 ; Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.) 

’ fJHSTtq (Ibid.) 

* qg trq, q | (/«<<.) 
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in which Kamandaka uses the expression 
advisedly is significant. In his opinion too much of 
anything is poisonous. Overdoing of dharma would 
itself ruin artha and k3.ma and then dharma also.* 
Too much of gifts and too much of observance of 
penances are not hence recommended. The same 
is true of the misuse of artha.^ Too much indulgence 
in kama and misuse of artha would destroy the real 
objects of life. 

It is the peculiar conception of the Hindus that the 
dharma paint or the married wife is said to be the means 
of attaining the fruit of trivarga. The C/mna/cya Nlti 
Saslra says^ * * and this very idea is 

expressed in different words and is put by Valmiki 
into the mouth of Ramachandra,"* on the eve of his 
departure to the forest when his mother and brother 
expressed their utmost desire to follow him. An 

^ 3?rrr?rHR- i 

(Karaandaka, i, 51 ; Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.) 

I qr?r; wesqrrR: 

•o C 

f^r ^rrRRqfq gfR i {md.) 

» i. 32. 

* erfi?!T^nir: ara 55ti^ i 

>o 

0« 'OO 

>o 

gBqt £RRTRar 3ifq ST SRI^ar I 

\Ayddhya Kdn^a, sxi. 58 and 59.) 
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agreeable wife increases dfiarma^ artha and kuma by 
giving birth to a son. Commenting in his own excellent 
way Govindaraja makes out dharma as of great 
importance in the list of purushSrthas. He quotes 

also 5qRfr? I 

" -o «0 

Trivarga itself is compared here to a wife, with the 
qualities of agreeableness, friendliness and bringing forth 
a good son. * 

Again in the Chanakaya RoLja Nlti S3.stra it is said® 
that he who will spend his time without due obser- 
vance of the trivars;a is a dead person though he lives. 
He breathes, but only as do the bellows of an iron-smith.’ 

The significance of artha is clearly expounded by 
Arjuna in his discourse to Yudhisthira when he wishes to 
retire to the forest after the catastrophe at Kurukshetra. 
Arjuna says artha is the means for dharma, Mma and 
the ultimate realization of heaven. Life is not worth 
living without artha. Like the sutnmer pond a man 
dispossessed of the waters of artha becomes unfit for 
anything in the world. A man of wealth is alone the 
person to reckon with. Wealth is both a friend and a 
relative. Happiness and anger, learning and conduct 
originate from this. The progress of society and wel- 
fare depends on this. It is a never-failing current of 
deep waters.® Thus it becomes clear that there are two 
schools of Indian thought, one taking dharma as a 

" I eiqrq- 

9 '<0 Os 

[Ayddhya Kdnia^ xxj. 65.) 

• qiq f^aifiqr^a 1 

^ a 3t>fa I {viii.37.) 

* $anti Parva^ chap. viii. 11 E, 
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paramount factor, and the other ariha or wealth but 
without prejudice to dharma. 

In the same way Tamil literature which has not 
unfortunately any set treatise on the science and art of 
polity contains certain texts which can be gathered by 
careful reading. Thus, in PuranUnU u' ariha and 
ksma take their source in dharma. Hence without the 
latter there will be no real enjoyment by means of 
wealth. According to the author of Tiru Kovaiyar 
wealth is so important that even sages and kings can- 
not get on without it.^ Tirumangai Alvar agrees with 
this opinion. Here ariha is said to be of capital 
importance, inasmuch as it forms the means for the 
attainment of dharma and kama. This same idea finds 
expression in Nsladiyar.^ 

Apart from these scattered references there is the 
Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvar which is a treatise on these 
three objects of life; hence the work is known as 
muppul, a synonym for trivarga, given by Sittalai 
Sattanar, the famous poet.^ The three divisions of the 
poem are Parimelalakar, the 

celebrated commentator of this great treatise, explains 
briefly what these terms connote. According to him 
‘ aram ’ is to carry out what has been ordained by Manu 
and other law-givers, and to refrain from what has been 


^ SipCtLfe9>u. toriSp tiSdruQp 

Qfiirppto C?uffw 131 ). 

* icfBiasiay (ipif.tjd\ {J'iruJ^ovatf 332.) 

^pib^uirQsvfi taruQiaOrj^ 
e^rirr esHasn—iuptsar vrtujptarr 

9rr 

(Tirumanj^ai Alvar in the ^ifiya Tirumaial^ 3-4.) 

^ uudattdhuj aparpdtt 

Qpijfi ^^(j^Ssua/ Q»uj^ti, (114) 

* urQponp Qpt QpCiurin* 
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prohibited by them. He classihes this into three parts : 

^eari—ii which exactly correspond to 
Sc/iara, vyavahUra^ and prayaschitta, of Sanskrit lore. 
The first is the observance of ssdhsranadharma (common) 
including svadharma. This latter is very important inas- 
much as it enforces the responsibilities of the individual. 
This is the individual whom, as Miss Follet the author 
of the New State remarks, the modern state has 
not yet found. The second (or vyavahsra) consti- 
tutes eighteen different kinds such as borrowing, 
deposit, etc. This is the right of person and property. 
The third sub-division is danda which concerns those 
who stray beyond the beaten track of ac/iara, as Uchara 
and vyavahura belong to the category of positive law. 
Tiruvalluvar has taken only the first sub-division 
under his main division of ‘ aram ’. Here 
are examined the duties common to all classes of 
society, the observance of which would result in happy 
home-life and ultimate release from re-birth. Among 
these universal dharmas figure prominently dsiui (gifts) 
and tava (penance). ' After dealing with aram or dharma 
in 318 stanzas, the poet takes up the second purushSrtha 
{Quirq^m) which is expounded in 700 verses. Here is 
examined Raja Ntti, the essence of which constitutes 
protection and administration of the state. This is again 
sub-divided into three sections ^/tQu 3 ^ (nature of 
government), (organs of government), 

ii 9 so (other features of government). The last divi- 
sion of this treatise contains 250 stanzas which deal with 
Pama or normal enjoyments in life. To realize this, 
wealth is a necessary factor. This is again sub-divided 
into two sections («srrsStt9^) pre-nuptial love and 

«r«rw mufiBsr (KUfrOft chap. ii. 9.) 
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(spi3u9^) post-nuptial love. It is interesting how Valluvar 
has closely followed the Smrfis like Manu as clearly 
explained by Parimelalagar in his great commentary. 
It is said that the three kings of the Tamil land, the 
Pandya, the Chola and the Chera drew much real infor- 
mation from the pages of this treatise and carried on 
their administration along the lines laid down therein. 

Thus from a study of both the extant Sanskrit and 
Tamil literature it is clear that these three aims of life 
are inter-dependent and each by itself cannot stand by 
itself alone. KMidasa in his inimitable style says 

This chaturvarga includes the fourth 

>o 

end, namely, moha to which reference has already 
been made. The Amara Kosa says ^ these three 
ends, it has been realized, cannot be separated if life 
were to sail smoothly on the waters of this world-ocean. 
In order that these may flourish unhampered there must 
be an efficient exercise of danda and this, to be effective, 
must be administered with unflinching righteous- 
ness. Else as it is stated in the famous historical play 
Mudra-Rukshasa,^ durtmya or evil policy would root out 
the principles of trivarga. Thus if the plant of Irivarga 
is to grow unfettered and luxuriant, the state must pursue 
.a righteous policy. On the state alone depends the 
successful prosecution of the three ends of life. This 
was clearly felt by the ancient Hindus and the 
superstructure of these objects of life was made deliber- 
ately to rest upon the solid rock of the state pledged to 
pursue righteousness at all times and in all places. 

^ Raghu, X. 22. 

I Act. v. 22. 
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Sec. V. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
It was further realized that the state alone was not 
enough to attain the three aims of life. It required an 
efficient social organization as well. It would appear 
from the scanty evidence available at present that 
people lived originally in groups or tribes, and as time 
went on, the necessity for defence and the increase of 
numbers led to amalgamation among tribes and the 
introduction of a civil order of society. When people 
once realized the necessity for an organized society 
they set about framing codes and regulations which were 
binding upon the members of the society. To keep it 
progressive the social order was based on the double 
division in the four castes and the four orders (or the 
stages of life). It was a system of social polity known 
by the term varjiM'srama dharma. Whatever may be the 
suitability or otherwise of these institutions to modern 
times, they served their purpose very well for several 
centuries. This was because the system was based 
on well-grounded scientific and economic principles. The 
four classes included first the group of philosophers and 
teachers ; secondly the group of rulers and warriors ; 
thirdly the group of agriculturists and traders, and lastly 
the group of men engaged in different menial services. 
It was realized that real progress lay in hereditary pro- 
fessions and it was considered wrong for members of 
one community to encroach on the functions of another. 
Dafj4a nlti came forward with restraints and restrictions 
which could keep society going. The new society 
evolved, according to necessity, laws which became 
fixed. Life in society further involved the principle that 
every member should conduct himself according to the 
law established. The ideal preached was ‘ better to 
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observe one’s own dharma though devoid of good 
qualities than adopt that of others. Better to die in 
following one’s own dharma for the dharma of another is 
fraught with fear.’ * 

It would be interesting to make an investigation 
into the origin of the four classes into which society 
was divided. Without taking up a detailed dis- 
cussion, it would not be out of place to mention a few 
outstanding facts. According to the passage which 
occurs in the Purusa Sukta^ the four castes, Braha- 
mana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra constituted the face, 
arms, thighs and feet respectively of Purusa. We have 
the authority of Dr. Martin Haug to regard it as an 
old hymn and not a late interpolation. Besides Profes- 
sors Macdonnel and Keith remark: ‘ It seems certain 
that in the Rig Veda this Brahman is already a 
separate caste differing from the warrior and the agri- 
cultural classes.’* ..Thus there is evidence to show the 
existence of different classes in very ancient times. This 
is corroborated by the evidence of the Persian sources 
like the Zgnd A vesta. 

There is again a passage in the Satapatha Bruhmana 
which throws some side-light on the question of the 
.origin of castes. Prajapati created Brahma with B/mh, 
Ksatra with Bhuvah and Vis with Sva/t. Professor 
K. Sundararama Aiyar explains this passage following 6V? 
Sankara Bhushya on a similar passage that occurs in the 

Taiitiflya BrUhmana.^ ^ | That 

fqroT; l 

>9 'O 

qiqRf wqfar?: « (Bhagavat cua, iii. ss.) 

• Vedic Index ^ vol. ii, p. SI. 
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is, ‘ the earth was created by Brahma after the word Bhu 
became manifest in his mind.’ In the same way the pass- 
age in the Satapatha BrShmana means that they were 
created by Prajapati after these words {BkU, etc.) became 
manifest in his mind, and so they can be said to have 
sprung from both Prajapati and from Bhuff,, etc., or from 
either. * 

Whether this social system is to be attributed to divine 
creation or human, no one can possibly say. To a 
student of history who is engaged in studying only insti- 
tutions of administrative importance this is immaterial. 

Here we are concerned with the divisions and the 
orders that existed. Though the unfailing source of 
undated history which is tradition asserts that society 
came into being accompanied by these four divisions or 
communities of people yet it cannot be denied that caste 
arose long after the creation of man. With the esta- 
blishment of this fourfold classifiration, to keep up 
orderliness in society and to preserve harmony, the 
seers and sages of old framed codes and laws en- 
joining on the particular classes to follow their 
svadharma. This conception of svadharu/a is a sound 
economic principle judged by modem notions of econo- 
mic science. It at once knocks on the head the current 
principles of individual freedom, the struggle for existence, 
and the survival of the fittest. Ancient India had never 
to face these serious problems staring us now in the face. 
By healthy conventions, India solved these problems. 
Every individual was made to realize his responsibility 
and duty to himself, his family, community, state and 
ultimately to God. He is born in this broad world with 
three debts, duty to the elders or departed ones 
duty to the sages and seers (^f^l *l?n) and duty to God 
'■ Vldflnla ; Hi Ethieal Aspect, p. 268, 
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(5^'5{f7i). He must absolve himself of these three debts if 
his aim is the liberation of his soul by means of 
supreme knowledge (HR). The first step is karma or 
dharma, transgression of which would lead to serious 
consequences. In the Moksadharma portion of the 
Smli Parvan it is said* ‘ animated by lustful enjoy- 
ments, devoid of commisseration, full of passion and 
wrath, and fond of daring, adventure and departed from 
svadharma, the Brahmans acquired the quality of the 
Ksatriyas.’ Again those Brahmans^ who take to 
agriculture and cattle rearing and do not attend to 
their proper duties acquire the quality of the Vaisyas.’ 
And yet again those who indulge in cruelty and untruth,^ 
are avaricioes, and take to all sorts of livelihood, full of 
tamas quality, and are fallen from the righteous path, 
acquire the quality of Sudras.’ 

From this one can easily understand how even pro- 
fessions or vj-tiis were fixed by birth in a caste or a com- 
munity. But this was not a hard and fast rule. There 
was the exception so far as the vrtii was concerned. 
Here we must guard against confounding the principles 
of svadharma with vrtti. Though the latter finds a place 
in the category of svadharma yet it was not absolutely 
•insisted upon. For svadharma refers to religious 

a j (ise. 11.) 

* qtar: i 

>3 

^ « (/**«(■. 12.) 

>0 

^wir: 5 itqqft¥IST: afSJjH: 11 la.) 
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functions, the various penances, and miscellaneous rites 
and ceremonies. But w^/*refers to the worldly affairs of 
earning a livelihood. Sukra says’ that the tilling of the 
soil by the Brahmans has been recommended by Manu 
and other teachers. Again in the SSnii Pa van of the 
MakubkSrata, in case cf distress and for the sake of 
livelihood, a Brahman can live by taking to the profession 
of a Ksatriya and even a Vaisya.^ 

Again when thieves abound in large numbers, and 
when respect to authority wanes and the intermixture of 
caste results, all the classes are entitled to take up arms in 
defence.® A Brahman can take up arms on three occa- 
sions : for self-defence, for protection frojn dangerous 
and wicked men, and when he is robbed of his property.'* 
Also it is said, ‘ He who would serve as the shore on the 
shoreless place and as a boat in the boatless place is always 
entitled to respect whether he be aSudraor any other.’® 
The idea contained herein shows that the ancients did 
not attach much importance to the so-called superiority of 
certain castes. Here the position accorded to the Sudra 
must make one concede how catholic and how, elastic the 
social system was as it was worked in ancient India. 

Hindu society was an organism by itself. It came 
into being to meet social and economic needs. In the 
physical body there are several cells and the differ- 
ence between these cells is mainly in function, which is 


^ iv. Hi. 19. 

i (ixxvHj. 2.) 

18. 

* qt qRqgq q gqt I 

qiitqsqr: qri| « (ixv|n. $8.) 
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absolutely necessary for the life of organisms. The 
body-politic may thus be regarded as composed of 
individuals in various stages of evolution doing their 
respective duties and yet enjoying freedom. Thus 
we may realize the Sudra class as the pedestal of 
the body politic, but for which the head (Brahmans), 
the hands (the Ksatriyas), the thighs (the Vaisyas), 
would not only be ineffective for the functioning of 
society as a whole, but would also be incapable of 
performing their own functions to the best advantage. 
Dispute, discontent and despair would be the con- 
sequence. But if every member of this organism is 
powerful enough to function in its respective sphere, all 
of them would be interdependent and society would go on. 

‘ Therefore nothing is too high, nothing too low, for all are 
equally suffused saturated and transfiguied by the one 
life which alone makes for righteousness.’ Hence the 
institution of the four mrnas has been based upon the 
latter’s guna or essential nature and quality, and their 
respective karma or social function. In the order of the 
asramas lies the condition needed for the enabling of the 
individual to perform efficiently his duties to self, to 
the family, to the community and to God, and thus 
to achieve the happy solution of this universal social 
problem which even modern democracy is unable to 
tackle successfuly. Thus the conception of society as 
an organism, a new product of western science, is the 
basic truth taught in the sacred books of the ancient 
Hindus. 

The conception of an organism involves, above all, 
two things : first organs, and then the purpose which 
these serve. We have already said that the four 
varnas are the four important organs of the body, head, 
hand, thighs and feet. Their respective purposiveness 
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is the next question that needs to be answered. To a 
question put by Yudhisthira, Bhisma answers: ‘The 
duties common to all classes of people are control of 
temper, love of truth, complete impartiality, all round 
purity of mind and body, absence of ingratitude, 
earning only for livelihood, and the maintenance 
of servants.’* For the Brahmans the duties are,^ 
in addition to the practice of self-control, the 
earning of a livelihood by following his own caste 
profession and entering into a dharmic marriage 
and obtaining a son, the following six : namely, learning 
and teaching, giving and receiving gifts, performing 
sacrifices for themselves and for others. For the 
Ksatriyas * gifts of wealth to the deserving, non-accept- 
ance of gifts, performance of yajiias, study of the Vedas, 
but not the teaching of them, protection of the subjects, 
constant vigilance in putting down the wicked, prowess 
in war, killing the evil-minded, protection of the people 
in their svadhanna are the duties. The duties 
of the Vaisyas'* are gifts, study of the Vedas, 
performance of the yajnas, purity of mind in earning 
wealth, agriculture, rearing of cattle, trade and com- 
merce, etc. The Sudradharma ® is the service of 
these three classes, spending wealth in religious works, 
receiving gifts of clothes, money, and other presents 
in return for their services. To a childless and 
deceased Sudra his master must perform the obse- 

5151?! 133 q;erq « 

{Sdnti Parvarit lix. 9 and 10.) 

« Ibid,, 11-14. 9 Ibid., ]5-22. 

* 23-29. 30-39. 
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quies and rites. The disabled and the old must be 
protected. Again the Sudra can perform yajnas called 
If he is poor and cannot find the wherewithal 
to do the yajna, and if he sticks to his svadharma 
he is entitled to a share of the spiritual benefits accruing 
from the performance of yajnas by the other three 
classes. The discussion ends with a thought-provoking 
stanza^ which says : 

As out of the one letter (^), came out the three 
Vedas, the Rig, Yajus and Saman, the three vantas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras came out of the one 

Brahmana. For as the commentator puts it 

I ; the creator himself became the Brahmana. Out 
of him then sprang the other three who by dharma 
by meaning and by the tie of relationship 

are related to the Brahmana, ^ but with a 
change of form or i\ature so as to prevent monopolism 
or rivalry, the inevitable concomitance of modern indivi- 
dualistic organization, thus ultimately ensuring an orderly 
progress. . In this one sloka one can read the various 
aspects of the theory of social organism, the correlation 
of the structure, and the functions of various organs, or 
limbs of the society.^ 

' Ibid., 41 ff. 

nrRiw'J??: 

Ctfq fqqiR Ijrq I 

. >0 c 

’as: 1 Parvan, lix. SO.) 

® &SLnti Parvan^ pp. 98-99 (Kurcbakonam editioD). 

There are other passages in the same chapter which deserve careful 
perusal. The social position accorded to the iSudras in ancient times, is 

at present much misunderstood. He was a kinsman by blood 
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So far the varnas. The airamas or stages of 
life are for the Brahman four : brahmacfiarya^ grhastha, 
vUn-apraslha and sanydisa ; for the Ksatriya three (other 
than SanycUd) ; for the Vaisya two (excluding 
and sanyusd) ; and for the Sudra only one, i.e. gJiastfia,^ 
An elaborate study of this is made in chapter lx of 
the Raja Dharma portion of the Mahubharata. The 
first is a course of education and discipline. The 
student is expected to undergo a life of celibacy and 
austerity under the immediate and continuous guidance 
of a patriarchal guru or teacher. It is a life of discipline 
and purity. It prepares the student to squarely face 
the struggling world of samsara — household, family, and 
children. Formation of character, building up of a 
robust body and acquisition of sound educational qualifi- 
cations are then the results of the first Usrama. Ancient 
India would count with pride a number of \\lt-~braJima- 
c harms devoted to the welfare of the common people, at 
the sacrifice of their very selves. * Some of them are 
the great Bhismacharya, the grandsire of the Kauravas, 
Hanuman the wisest sage and the heroic warrior rolled 

as weil as by cultural relationship (gjj’flfio) to the Brahman like the 
Kjatriya or the VaiSya, The ^udra is entitled to perform pSka-yajHas, 
and the name of Paijavana or Pailavaua is mentioned as the great member of 
the Sudra community who performed these sacrifices and gave as dakshina 
one lakh of purffapatras. ^dnti Parvan, lis. 40-42. The learned commentator 

writes g niSirq:??: HSinfri^eTclI^: 1 Also qOi’jqi 

I These bear out elo- 
quently the fact that the ^ndra was as much an Aryan as the Brahman and 
if these facts could be accepted there need be no hesitation in concluding 
that the Uravidiau race as distinct from the Aryan is a myth. 

^ S&nti Parvan, commentary on v. 2, chap. lix. 

qsiU 3if?iqr:, fldY, 
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into one, the minister of Sugriva and devoted to Rama, 
and Raikva of the Chandogya, the embodiment of purity 
and virtue, shedding spiritual lustre all round. 

The grhastha is said to be the key-stone of the 
social arch and the housewife as the main-stay of 

dhanna, the life and soul of sat-karma and sadcUhara. 
The house-holder ertjoys wealth {arthd) and desire 
(kUmd)i and adopts life (firavrttimargd) not with the 
fever of ambition to scramble for gold, but with a 
good conception of duty [dkarmd) and ultimate release 
\moksd) as the ideal. He has to look upon wealth 
as a trust. He keeps an open door for the guests. 
He performs daily the five sacrifices pancha-mahu- 
yajnd) to redeem himself from the debts he owes to his 
ancestors, sages and the gods. There are prohibitory 
injunctions for dressing, sleeping, marrying and living. 
Me is to observe the various purifying ceremonies 
[samskaras) enjoined on him by the Sastras. Women are 
the very queens of the household and are to be duly hono- 
ured; without honouring them, says Manu, one could 
not increase the prosperity of the family. If women grieve 
under any difficulty the family itself perishes.' This 
is proof positive to show how it is a mistake to regard 
that women in ancient India held a low position in 
the social scale. To call it slavery is, an illusion, born 
of prejudice rather than of ignorance. 

The next asrama is the vUnaprastha when the house- 
holder grown old leaves for the forest with his wife to 
perform penances preparatory to the next stage of life, the 
sanyUsa. In this last stage he completely abandons the 

qsqf t (Mann. iii. ss g.) 

Cf. M4tsya PurUmi^ chap. 214. 21-22* 
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joys and pleasures and even sorrows of the world, and 
leads a life of complete renunciation tending to moksa 
or salvation, the last purushurtha which is the supreme 
end of life. That this was in practice in ancient India is 
in evidence in the extant sacred books of the Hindus. 
The ancient sages and seers thus established what we 
can now regard as a well ordered life, by means of which 
the puruskart/ias may be realized. It was a living principle 
and had a special meaning and purpose. According to 
Dr. Ananda Coomarasvami ‘ What nevertheless remains as 
the most conspicuous special character of the Indian 
culture is its purposive organization of the society in 
harmony with a definite conception of the meaning and 
ultimate purpose of life. ’ What distinguishes the Indian 
social structure from western society is the pbiralisni 
of the group, intermediate between the state and the indi- 
vidual. The advantage of the Indian division lies 
in the fact that it finds it possible to absorb the activity of 
the individual in different forms of social grouping, the 
individual merging himself in the general will of the 
state. 

Thus the system aims at unity in diversity. This 
ancient edifice of the Hindu society is in striking 
contrast to the social organizations of the West where 
change and readiness to change are the distinguishing 
characteristics which are the root cause of all social and 
economic discontent such as unemployment, and strikes, 
To-day we see there various efforts at social organization 
such as socialism, syndicalism, bolshevism, anarchism, 
etc. * All these movements have a common aim, namely, 
abolition of power and privilege. The economic doc- 
trines of capital and labour are condemned, and 

'Bertrand Russel's Kodds to Freedom gives a clear idea of these 
efforts. 
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communal ownership of land and capital is generally 
aimed at. Society in the West at present is practically 
constituted of two classes, the capitalists and the 
labourers. The former with their increasing mountains 
of wealth feel as discontented as the latter who sweat for 
a few farthings. This has not unnaturally led to class 
war and an atmosphere of discontent everywhere. 

Any observant student of the history of ancient India, 
and, for the matter of that, modern India up to the close of 
the last century, will testify to the elements of perma- 
nence and orderly movement as the sustaining principles 
of Hindu society as compared with the restlessness of 
western society and its perpetual want of equilibrium. 
The two characteristic features that mark modern society 
are the struggle for existence and an unhealthy competi- 
tion. But it was economic democracy that distinguished 
ancient society from the modern. To preserve caste life 
and orders whose value has been recognized by such well- 
meaning friends like Sir Henry Cotton and Sir George 
Birdwood, the Rajadharma acted as the check and the 
goad. In the absence of the ksatriya-dharma it is said that 
all science and all the dharmas of caste and orders become 
ruined. * This excellent idea is also expressed with the 
same vigor and force in the Tamil classic, the Kurcd.'^ 

Hfllt ^ II (^antiParvan, Ixii. 28.) 

® jfjfQ/strffiCtwrr jsr4»u>fiCiui- srmiwsk (560). 

See Journal of Indian History, vol. iii, pt. iii, the correspondence between 
Dr. L. D. Barnett and Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and especially 
p. 153. 

7 
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Kamandaka strikes the same note when he says 

l ii. 34. In commenting on 

”<0 

this verse Sankararya quotes a«irff ‘ * ffa 

1 It may be pointed out here that this ‘ loka- 
dhuramm ’ consists in warding off evils arising from five 
different sources — officials, robbers, enemies, king’s rela- 
tives, and king’s covetousness. * This action on the part 
of the state represented by the king is for the increase of 

trivarga Not only the gathering of the 

revenues in the proper season, but also the spending of 
the same in proper time is insisted upon, and in this 
way it is said that the realization of the three ends 

(f^qrnsiiaq^) is attained.^ 

Thus the ksatria-dharma leads on to universal welfare 
(©tqilscf It is the udidharma of every yuga. It 

keeps order in society and assures progress of the 
community.* It is Bhisma who says that danda nlti 
establishes the four castes in their svadharmad 
But this could be effected only if the king were to be 
helped by the community at large. Indian social philo- 
sophers recognize state and society as distinct units but 
both complementary to each other and supplementary. 
Whenever society gets into distress the king must come 
forward to help. The people on the other hand must be 
aware of the usefulness and value of the imperium for 
their progress and welfare, and must help the authority 
whenever it runs into difficulties.® 


^ Chap. V. 81-82. * lbid», Ixiv, 24-26. 

* Ixix. 3. 

® SdnH Parvdn, Ixiii. 5 ff, ^ Ibid,^ cxxx. 31-33, 
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vi. STATE AN ORGANISM 

The conception underlying both Hindu society and 
Hindu state is that they are organisms. That a certain 
amount of organic unity also existed in their concept of 
the state is well attested by evidence. Kautalya speaks 
of organized state connoting the idea of the 

limbs of the state-body. It even demonstrates the fact 
of organic unity among these various limbs of govern- 
ment. The state is said to possess seven limbs (some 
translate as elements of sovereignty), each discharging 
its ordained function, all ultimately contributing to 
the welfare of the body-politic. The seven consti- 
tuents of the state are the same whether they are 
found in the DharmaiSistra or the ArthaiSsira litera- 
ture. They are the king {svSmin), the minister 
{amiUya)i the territory {janapadd)^ the fort {durgd)^ the 
treasury {ko^d)i the*army {da^upa)', and the ally {mitra). 
Kautalya calls them prakrtis. • The Srlmulam Commen- 
tary remarks ffa Slfciq: 1 It means 


‘ Mbh.y Adif 217, st. S ; ^dnli Parvan, ch, Ivi. 5 ; ch. Ixviii. 7. 

Prakrti is a technical term in Hindu political literature used in different 
senses, the ministry, the subjects, the various sovereigns in war. or the con- 
stituent elements of a state, Kalidasa uses it in the first sense, Raghu,^ chap, 
xxii. 12). Here the celebrated commentator Mallinatba quotes ViSva for 

that interpretation i 

Siikra uses it in this sense in several places. Kalidasa again uses the same 
term in the second sense, namely, subjects {Raghu.^ viii, 18). In the third 
sense of sovereigns to be considered in time of war, Manu uses the term 

orcTf; qfaqt I (wi. 156.) 

In this sense it is largely used. Among these seven again, the minister, 

the territory, fortresses, treasury and justice are called ^oqSJficiq’; , the very 

substratum of the state. SvUmi is the Lord of these five dravyaprakrtis, 
^vUmi may be king or king’s regent. The ministry are the councillors whose 
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that each contributes to the efficient functioning of the 
others. 

Kamandaka also speaks of the seven-limbed state. * It 
is said that if even one part is defective it would 
jeopardize the normal working of the state. To secure 
complete efficiency it is recommended to repair immedi- 
ately the impaired parts (iv. 2). On this Sankararya 
comments ‘ otherwise it would impede the work that could 
be done only collectively.’ The same idea is expressed 
in the Muttava Dharmasasira,^ Manu says that these 
limbs are so linked together as to form one single whole. 
It is compared to the three staves of a sanyHsin, well-knit 
together so as to form one single staff. Inter-related and 
inter-dependent each could not harm the other as such.^ 

To these Sukracharya adds a beautiful analogy."* 
The state is compared here to a tree of which the king is 


mimber varied. The territory consists of eight ditferent kinds of which tlu. 
j^rdma or the village was one. The fortresses also are of several kinds. The 
treasury consi.sts of treasure, inferior metals, and precious stones. Panda is 
the four-fold army. The ;/z^Vra is hereditary {^sahaja)^ hostile (krtrima), 
and natural {prdkrta mitra) ; each helps the other in function* and i.s inter- 
dependent like the three worlds and oceans, [Srimulam 

Com., vol. ii, p. 224). (Kautalya speaks re.spectively of prakrii satnpat 
and prakrii vyasana in Bk, vi, sec. 1, and Bk. viii, sec. 1. Here the nature 
and qualities of the elements of sovereignity as well as their difficulties and 
distresses are examined) . 

^ Chap. iv. 1. 

* Chap. ix. 294. , 

» Chap ix. 296. 

Ydinavalkya, chap. i. 353. 

ffSTi: qis^r: i 

qsir: wmi: isftsf qafif^qar i (v. 12-13.) 
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the root, the ministry the trunk, the military offices the 
branches, the army the leaves and flowers, the people 
and territory the fruits and seeds respectively. 

It is natural that any limb of the body-politic may 
become diseased. Sometimes the disease may be great 
and even incurable. Though the service of that parti- 
cular organ is a necessity, still life must go on with the 
service, co-ordinate and conjoint, with the other parts. 
Kautalya, practical statesman as he is, gives expression 
to similar ideas 

'O 

ii (Bk. vin. .sec. i.) 

vb 

This means every organ is composed of different parts, 
h'or example the prakHi datida is composed of heredi 
tary, hired and voluntary recruits or soldiers, whilst the 
treasury consists of precious gems, valuable metals and 
baser metals also. ‘ If a part or parts of one or more 
organs get into trouble, still the work will be accom- 
plished if that limb consists of several other parts which 
are really serviceable and possess good attributes.' 
Kautalya works up his idea further and remarks^ that 
‘ if two of the elements are equally hit by troubles 
still the project must be embarked upon, having 
distinguished both the progressive and the regressive 
states of things, provided the import of the rest of the 
elements is not well expressed. Again, ‘ If the vyasana 
or distress of a single organ would contribute to the ruin 


* The Srltnulam commentator furnishe.^ a new interpretation on 
passage, vol. iii, p. 10. 


* Sdtfcl sqOT Jiqcf: I 

(Bk. viii, sec. 1.) 


this 
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of all other organs of the state, then certainly that distress 
is serious, whether that element be important or no.’’ 

Thus it is clear that there are several organs differenti- 
ated in function, each contributing to the whole which is 
the well-being of the state. The disease of the one may 
or may not affect the other parts of the system. There 
are some diseases which affect the whole physical system, 
and others which deter the proper functioning of that 
particular organ. In the same way Kautalya is of opinion 
that a certain part of these elements may or may not harm 
the progressive working of the state. All these limbs 
are imperatively necessary for the satisfactory working of 
the state organism. Though certain ahgas are defective 
still the normal work could go on undisturbed. It is for 
the practical statesman at the apex of the administration to 
judge of it as it deserves. Thus with Sarkar we may say 
‘ the organismic conception in Hindu tiiti philosophy is not 
merely structural or anatomical, but-also physiological in 
the sense that it is functional. In giving currency to the 
doctrine of saptanga Hindu political philosophy does not 
popularize an arbitrarily strung system of seven cate- 
gories. It embodies really a psychological attempt to 
conceive and classify political phenomena in their 
logical entirety.* 

(Bk, viii, .sec. 1.) 

* Positive Back-ground of Hindu Sociology, Bk. ii, part 1, p. 39. 

Kamandaka speaks of a seven -limbed kingdom as 

'0 

On this the commentator remarks 

cs ^ 

5|^4P^fT l ‘Akmgdom must be strong both in dis“ 
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tress and in prosperity. Wisdom lies in helping each other. Their pre- 
dominance by means of acquisition and protection makes the state prominent 
(i. 18-19). In commenting on the latter verse, Sankararya remarks : 

Ghoshai translates this * rdfyam ’ kingship or kingly function which is 
used to signify the appellation and connotation of the term ‘ king On this 
he takes it that the category of seven elements implies the concept of 
sovereignty or government rather than state or kingdom. But Sankararya 
explains why it is rdfya or rdjatva. The term raja is well known. It 
demonstrates that the king is the most important of the constituent parts. 
It may mean the element of sovereignty elsewhere, but whenever it is 
mentioned in connection with a state it always refers to the constituent 
parts only. Ghoshai misinterprets this so as to suit his statement, that 
the Hindu political philosopher drew no line of demarcation between 
state and government. 

Hindu Political Theories, pp. 84-85. Rajatvamiivam^ simply sovereignty 
or governmental sovereignty. And sovereignty is the chief characteristic of 
statehood. It is not government . For, government is ‘ the organization of 
the state, the machinery through which the .state will is expres.sed.* If the 
Hindu philosophers have only realized government and not state, it surpasses 
one’s comprehension how there could he any organized government without 
a state. There could be a government provided there was a properly orga- 
nized 'itate. Hence there is reason to believe that the political philosophers 
in Ancient India realized this fact and evolved the ideas of both state 

i 

and government. As a matter of fact there are numerous examples of different 
forms of state such as monarchical, republican, etc. In the face of this to 
deny the existence of the state as separate from government is a mere 
allegation that has no evidence to support it. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
I. General Principles 

The executive edifice in ancient India was strong 
and enduring. It was not complex in character. 
At its apex stood the king, the executive head who 
practically controlled the state. The king was not a 
mere ornamental figure but a true official guiding the 
destim«-3 of the kingdom. A king is generally known by 
the expression rsfan, nrpa. The word rdijan is derived 
from the root fW to please — implying that a king makes 
his subjects always happy by ruling justly.* The 

other expression nrpa is from 5*1 ' 7 f 55 qfa» he who affords 
protection to his subjects. That this was an axiom 
traditionally acquiesced in is seen from an inscription 
of the Jain king, Kharavela (165 B.C.), and from a 
statement in the Buddhist canon ‘ dhamtmna pare ranje- 
tlti kho Vcisettha rUjad raju he evatatiyam akkharani 
Upanibbatiam. 

It would be interesting to discuss the origin of the 
institution of monarchy and consider whether it was here- 
ditary or elective in character, and how far it was arbitrary 
or amenable to law. The origin of kingship in ancient 
India is shrouded in mystery. Various theories are 
advanced to substantiate differing points of view. The 
generally accepted theories are four and may be stated 

' sistr: 5T5^ i 

[^dnii Parvan, Iviii. 133.) 

® jyigha Nikdya, vol. iii, p, 93 (Agganaa Swttanta). 
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categorically : (i) divine origin, (2) origin in war, (3) the 
theory of contract, and (4) the theory of elective kingship. ' 

\ (i) THE THEORY OF DIVINE ORIGIN 

Dr. Ghosal in his Hindu Political Theories may be 
regarded as a notable contributor to this subject with- 
out disparagement to other enthusiastic students, who are 
adding to our knowledge by unfolding the history of 
; ancient India. 

To begin with, the divine origin of kings was a 
common notion among the ancient peoples of the w'orld. 
In a long chapter on the ‘ Evolution of kingship 
Dr. Narendranath Law^ critically reviews this subject 
especially on the basis of Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, and comes to the conclusion that there had 
been an age of magic before religion evolved and that 
the evolution of the latter was due to the growing 
ineffiracy of magic. The belief was that in all Aryan 
countries the kings possessed magical or supernatural 
powers by which they could confer material benefit on 
their subjects. Frazer refers among others to the verse 
of Manu® in speaking of the supernatural powers of the 
’ancient Hindu kings. Manu'* says that even a baby king 
should not be disregarded under the impression that he 
is’ an ordinary mortal. He is a deity though human in 

^ Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 3-15. 

Ancient Indian Polity, ch, viii and especially, pp. 112-13. 

* Km qrqf i 

sirq-a qrqqi « 

{AfanusaThhila, ix. 246. j 

* wq f1?l wltiq: ( 

(vii. 8 ff .) 

8 
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form, h'hus there is the one theory that kingship grexy 
out (M m ngic, ^ 

The divine theory of kingship is commonly found in 
the law-books, the Mahabharata an ,d even some of the 
PurUnUs. Brahma created the king for prob cting ^1_ 
creatur es with jiis ticp . * We have already drawn atten- 
tion to Manu’s idea of kingship.^ As the king is conceiv- 
ed to be a deity in human form, one must not incur his 
displeasure. His anger is fire that will burn all the 
family with its hoard. His law or orders, must n ot be 
transgressed lest the culprit, be consumed by hi^. 

These views of the Law-giver more or less find mention 
in th e>Sg/?/? Parvan.* Here Bhisma speaks of the king as 
god Indra himself. The following is the substance of 
Bhisma’s speech. 

The consecration of the king is the first business 
of the state. Otherwise there will be trouble from 
undesirables. There will be anarchy. There is Vedic 
authority to regard the king as Indra himself. He 
must be honoured like Indra. In a kingle.ss state there 
will be no d/mrma. If a king of a neighbouring state 
invades the kingless country, the people of the latter^ 
should not resist him but honour him duly. For the hand 
of protection of the king will tend towards the welfare 
of the state. If a superior king should become aggres- 
sive he would swallow the inferior powers. The cow 
that yields milk easily must not be put to trouble during 
milking. The tree that bends of itself need not be bent 
by^rtfficial means . Hence the~siip£:nor poAwr^muTt 

II { AlatsyaPurdna, ccxxvi.l.) 

* Siipra, p. 57- ® Manu, vii. 8 ff, ^ Ch, Ixvii. 40 ff. 
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always be obeyed. In a kingless state property or., 
{amilv will nQ JLbfc-aafe. Even the wic ked will not feel 
happy . On this ac c ount the gods appointe d a k ing. In 
ancient days when anarchy was rampant the people made 
an agreement among themselves. I;^ must be aband oned 
who speaks bombastical ly, w ho is c ru el in a cts, is volup; 
tuous a nd encroaches on other’s property . Sometime alter, 
they approached Brahma, with prayerful respects, for a 
king. Then Brahma ordered Manu to be the king. The 
latter refused the offer saying that it would mean shoulder- 
ing heavy responsibility, and that an attempt to rule 
over the country which was full of the wicked and the 
untruthful would be a trying task. On this the people 
entered into a contract by which they agreed to give him 
1/50 of the cows, 1/50 of gold, i/io of grains, a beauti- 
ful maiden as queen and a bodyguard. In return they 
asked for the destruction of their enemies so that they 
might lead quiet li.ves. He agreed and with a g r e at 
army set out for the conquest of all quarters. His 
refulge nce and .prowess made the people tremble i n, fear 
and in conseque nc e they, Ipngwed th^^ ‘ 

It is said^ that subjects must be loyal to the 
monarch as a student to his preceptor, and the gods to 
Indra, the lord of Heaven. If a king’s subjects be loyal 
his enemies would be afraid to insult him. To insult the 
king is to insult the state with all its people. Kings 
should be honoured with valuable presents. The king 
must in his turn be true and faithful to his subjects and 
put on a smiling face and speak soft and sweet words to 
every one that approaches him. These facts show in 
no uncertain terms that India did not develop a 
theocratic state as did mediaeval Europe. 


‘ Ssnli Parvan, cf. 66, sufira, pp. 16-17. 


Ibid., 66, 34 ff. 
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It would thus appear that the duty of the protection of 
subjects by a king is divinely ordained. This doctrine 
of the divine nature of the king was formulated, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ghosal, with the deliberate object of counter- 
ing the tendencies inherent in the older theory of king- 
ship.* The idea underlying this is that the monarch was 
the highest official, paid for his services like every other 
ordinary officer. To counter unhealthy tendencies the 
authors of the Dkarmaiastras and the Arthasasiras 
contrived to hedge the king with divinity familiar 
with Hindu political theory.^ According to Manu in 
a kingless state when anarchy became rampant a king 
was created by the divine will, for affording protection to 
all creatures, out of elements from Indra, Vayu, Yama, 
Sun, Agni, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera. 

The account of the origin of the king in chapter (Iviii) 
of the Parvan is in keeping with the Vedic tradi- 
tion found in the Satapatha BrahmanaJ^ In the latter 
the very Ksatriya class {rajanya) is described as having 
a divine origin. The B > Uaddharma Pur3na mentions 
that the king assumes not the form of one deity, but the 
forms of five deities, and therefore, he must be above 
censure and reproach.'* But, according to the Mahu- 
bharata, a king becomes a king only after the ceremony 
of consecration by the subjects.® The Hindu concep- 


^ Hindu Political Theories^ p. 172. 

* i 

’ V. 3. S. 4 and 1.S.14 ; 5. S. £., vol. xU. • VttarakSnia, iii. 6-7 
’ Sirtti Parvan, Ixvi. 2. 
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tion of the power of the king was, unlike the divine right 
of the Stuarts, the divinely ordained dtity to afford 
protection to his subjects-’ Praniathanath Banerjee 
thinks that only a righteous monarch was regarded as 
divine,® and notes that the king was not a devata but 
only a naradevata and seems to base his conclusion on 
the authority of Sukracharya who says that an un- 
righteous monarch is a demon. ^ But Dr. Ghosal cites 
the concluding verse of chap. Iviii of Sa,nli Parvan, and 
argues that the king is equal {iiilyd) to a devata and not 
a mere naradevata,* adding the remark that Sukra’s 
theory is peculiar to him and not shared by other Hindu 
writers. This remark implies that Sukra develops a 
polity of his own, or rather breaks away from the long 
continued Hindu tradition. Sukracharya has not 
sacrificed tradition in the least; on the other hand he has 
greatly amplified the political philosophy of his time. A 
king is after all a man, an ordinary human being. It is 
the ceremony of consecration which invests him with 
sovereign powers and duties, and so long as he maintains 
this position by the observance of rules laid down he is 
entitled to respect as a devata. He is not, therefore, 
devata in essence, but a iia.ya-devala. He is devata in 
the sense that he awards abhaya to his subjects, the 
nature of this abhaya being protection from internal and 

* qqpqfd qiasif qfil?5[cri I 

IJgtqqiq Bqw IISlRr.tJStcjm: B (Manu. vii, 2 and 3.) 

* Public Administration in Ancient Jndia^ p. 71 ; see Canuichael 

Lectures. 1918, pp. 126-27. » Ch. i, slokas 

* Hindu Political Theories^ p. 183. 

cJ.itqqfq Help qq: i 

?fl«3 fq^tqa t (ch. ivhi. isa.) 
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external enemies of the state. It is not, however, the 
eternal abkaya of the Lord, for it is said that a weak 
monarch who is also a naradevata} must succumb 
before a powerful conqueror. Otherwise the consequen- 
ces will be the harassing of his subjects and the plunder 
of his territory. Unless we would perpetuate a hierarchy 
of weak devatSs and strong devatUs, these could not be 
said to be di vatss. The theory that a king is a devata 
has no leg to stand on. 

Origin in War 

The second theory of the origin of kingship is the 
Vedic theory of origin in war." To quote Mr. Jayaswal 
there was a contest between the devas and the 
asuras. The latter were victorious. The devas attri- 
buted their defeat to the fact that they had no king 
while the asuras had a king. Hence they resolved to 
elect one. All agreed. Jayaswal c'omments, ‘ if it had 
a historical reference it would refer to the tribal stage of 
the Aryans in India and it would suggest that the insti- 
tution of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians.’® 
This seems to point to a period of culture when people 
were still leading a tribal life and had not an organized 
form of government. The text of the Aitareya' 

^ Such epithets are not peculiar to political literature. We often 
meet with expressions like and meanjngj the lion among 

ON 

kings, and the tiger among men respectively, 

® Aitareya Brahmana, i. 14, 



t jrtriqTff ?mR qi?eiiqfr 

aqiffi I. 

^ Hindu Polity, pt, ii, pp. 4-5. 
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BrUhmana suggests the theory that kingship originated in 
war. It may provide authority for the theory of election 
as well. 


The Theory of Contract 

Another theory of the origin of the institution of 
monarchy is the individualistic theory which pre- 
vailed in the West in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is well known as the theory of contract. 
According to it the relationship between the ruler and 
the ruled was contractual. Such contractual relations 
find unmistakable expression in the Buddhist canon. 
From here is traced the origin of human kingship, with 
its notion of agreement as the basis of the political order. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from referring to 
the eft-quoted passage in the Dlgha Nikuya.^ At first 
there was the original state of nature wnen everything 
was perfect and people lived in comfort. When decline 
began in the perfect state of innocence in nature, 
people assembled together to elect a king — a powerful 
individual from among them. He was called the Great 
Elect {M'ahasamniata). A somewhat similar conception 
is seen in the Mahavastu Avadana.^ These ideas corres- 
pond roughly to our modern conception of social con- 
tract. The idea of taxation and protection is involved 
here. Ghosal says that the Buddhist theory of con- 
tract virtually exists as an isolated phenomenon in 
the history of Hindu political thought.® We quote 
Jayaswal in reply. ‘ This theory of contractual monarchy 
found support in Vedic hymns and songs of royal 

' Agganna Sutianta, vol. iii, p. 93, P. T. S. Edition. 

® Senart*s Ed., vol. i, pp. .’47-48, 

® Vide Hindu Poliiical Theories^ pp. 118 and 119 ; the Mahavathia^ 
chap, ii, pp. 10-11 r 
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election, in rituals of royal consecration which were 
based on elective principles, and in the coronation oath 
which made the king swear that he would rule according 
to law.’* 

The notion then of taxation and protection underlying 
the Buddhist theory is not alien to Hindu literature. 
BaudhUyana^ lays down that a king could claim one-sixth 
in the shape of tax and in return offer protection for the 
welfare of his subjects, and refers to the Brahmanical 
notion of the origin of kingship. 7'he idea of compact is 
further seen from chapter Ixvi of the Santi Farvan and is 
postulated in the Ragkuvamsa, i. ii and i8. The 
ArihcdUstra of Kautalya states thus: 

awF^f3i(^ Riwasqr; i (i.s.) 

This is commonly believed by scholars to explain the 
principle underlying the theory of divine origin. Kautalya 
no doubt invests the monarch with divine halo ; his object 
clearly is not to ascribe a divine origin to the king but to 
describe his position in expressive terms. 

If any comparison could be made with the views of the 
modern writers on political theory, then the theory of 
Hindu writers approaches closely that of Hobbes whilst 
that of the Buddhist canon resembles the theory of Locke. 

Whatever may be the origin from which the institution 
of monarchy took its rise in ancient India, one fact is 
obvious : the elective principle plays an important part. 
Even where the character of monarchy is hereditary, the 
principle of election appears in one form or other. In the 
very ceremony of consecration we notice how the princi- 
ple of election is an underlying factor. As a general rule 


* Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 5-6. 


* 1. 10. 18. 1. 
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monarchies were hereditary in India though the physical 
fitness of the succeeding monarch was an essential 
condition. Ancient India had two important lines of 
kings: the one of the solar race and the other of 

the lunar race ( The genealogy of these kings is 
found in all the Pur^ic texts which F. E. Pargiter has 
made an attempt to collate in his works Ancient 
htdian Historical Tradition and PurSnic Dynasties 
of the Kali Age. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa shows 
how the principle of hereditary right was recognized 
and enforced. But still before the coronation, acquies- 
cence of the Prakrit (people) was a necessary factor of the 
utmost importance. That the notion of election is as old 
as the Vedic period is however clear. People assembled 
in what was known as the samiti to elect the king. There 
was to be no dissenting voice. The Vedic hymn of 
election is found in our oldest literature, the Rig Veda 
Samhita : 

"O 

gw? gr ii i « 

qixirqt^T; qwa I 

?:r?g«?rgr \ « • 


qw awoi qgigfg I 

" c 

I 6 II (*■ » 73 .) 

More or less the same hymn occurs in the Atkarva 
Veda.^ According to the Rig Veda Samhita^ the 
king was the sole taker of taxes and was offered a raised 

* vi. 87-88, quoted in Hindu Polity, part, ti, p. 7. * 173, 6. 

9 
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throne-seat. Jayaswal reads into this text an important 
interpretation, namely, that it signifies that the idea of 
state as an organism was realized even in Vedic days. 
The king’s seat as the highest part in the body-politic is 
also seen in a text of the Atharva Veda.^ From this 

fn=Tt i 

irtriq aal qr f^vrsir gsgjq- t (iii. 4. 2.) 

Jayaswal thinks that there was the re-election of a Ruja 
who had been banished from the state for misconduct or 
other sufficient reason. Whatever it may be, election of 
a monarch was a settled idea and prevailed side by side 
with the hereditary notions of monarchy. 

In this connection is worth noting the acceptance and 
the possession by the king of an armlet called w««/made 
of palu'sa wood. According to the Brahma-ms these 
manis were presented by the ‘king-makers’, probably 
the higher officials of the state, namely, the ministers and 
the councillors. In the Buddhist work Dlgha Nikaya^ 
there is an unmistakable reference to these rnjakartas 
who belonged to the class of nobility. The jewel was 
also known by other names parna, ratna. Hence 
these king-makers went by the name ratnins. This was 
only a later introduction while in early Vedic times it 
was the custom for the king to receive this armlet from 
the folkmcot perhaps assembled on the great occasion of 
his election. Even workmen and artizans engaged in 
metallurgy and chariot-building had a right to take part 
in the proceedings of this popular assembly. On the 
receipt of this armlet from the folk assembled, the king 
made a speech in reply suitable to the occasion in which 

^ Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 8-9. 

* MahUgoinnda Suttanta, vol. ii, p. 233 : rajakattdro bhavantatn Reiputfi 
rajjt abhisihceyyuni. 
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he invoked the assistance of all the people for success- 
fully manning the ship of the state.* The term vii 
refers to this institution of folkmoot.^ The re-election 
of exiled princes and the deposition of existing monarchs* 
were rights enjoyed by the commonalty of the realm. 

Historical instances of the deposition of ruling princes 
are not wanting. The useless and unworthy Vena was 
deposed and, what was more, executed. The deposi- 
tion of Richard II was due to similar reasons but he did 
not meet the same fate as Vena.'* 

Examples again corresponding to the glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688 are not unknown to Indian history. There 
are several cases in which the reigningking vvasexpelled 
and a new dynasty was founded b) the general will of 
the people. When king Nagadasaka pursued the 
path of adharmx the anger of the people led not only to 
his deposidon, but to the condemnation of the whole of 
his family as unfit -to hold the reins of government. On 
this the Sisunaga dynasty was established in B.C. 602 .® 
The same reason led to the dethronement of the rojal 
family of ihe Nandas in Magadha and the founding of 
the Maurya dynasty by Kautalya and other responsi- 
ble persons as could be gathered from the Vayu and 
• M&isya Purdims.^ 


^ Aiharva Veda, iii. 5. 6-7. * iii. 4. 6 . 

^ Aiharva Veda, vi. 8 , 7. * Sdnti Parvan, Iviii. 1C3-10. 

* MahUvamia, chap, iv, p. 19. 

* m: ngfc! flfspsgr: 

^ i 


«??riiateai fift e*ir sifr?! a?qi; i 
qqfq vift«qf5=cT ?qf; sRnia; » 
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Another case o£ popular election* is that of Gopala 
(r. 730-40) the son of a successful soldier who was asked 
by the people to accept the throne. Gopala thus became 
the founder of the Pala Empire of Bengal and Eastern 
India. This is what is meant by the following and other 
similar statements : 

‘ Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have 
chosen thee.’* 

These demonstrate the fact that the office of the king 
was a creation of the people and the king held the throne 
conditionally, that is, under definite terms. Any viola- 
tion of these agreed terms would lead to the banishment 
or deposition of the ruler. But this principle of election 
did not negative that of hereditary right. This was not 
interfered with except in extreme circumstances. The 
eldest son of king Nahu§a turning an ascetic, his next 
brother Yayati became the king. Dhrtarastra being blind, 
Pandu his junior became the king. Bharatawas installed 
the crown prince though Rama was the eldest. Devapi 
who suffered from skin disease was declared by the 
people as unfit to succeed as king, though his <^ather the 
Kuru King Pratipa wished for it. His second son 
Bahlika having been adopted by his maternal uncle, be- 
came also unfit to be the legal heir. Hence the third 

an ^ 1 

tiff «f4fia ^ « 

’aarl 5 if?wr usir trftsqfa 11 (vayu, ch. 37. 321 a) 

^ ,p 

Bibliotheca Indie a, vol. ii, p. 449. 

Cf. Mdtsya, cb. cclxxi. 18, 22 (Anandairama series, p. 553), Bhdgavata 
Purdnat Bk. xii,ch. i. 

' B. K. Sirkar, Political InstitutionSf p. 85. 

* Aiharva Veda^ iii. 3, 5. 
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and the last, Santanu was elected king by the people.^ 
The rule was that by legal authority the younger brother 
had no right of succession when there was the elder. ^ 
But there were exceptions to this rule.^ From the fore- 
going accounts of Pratipa and others we can safely con- 
clude that kings were legally powerless in the matter 
of deciding their successors. They could, however, 
nominate one provided the nomination likely to be 
acceptable to the common will. 

Professor Hopkins holds that physical defects were 
no serious bar to succession to the throne. We 
cannot follow the learned scholar. Dhrtarastra’s ruling 
the country for a short time after Pandu’s death, and 
Bharata’s being installed as the crown prince temporarily 
were inevitable, having been the result of causes beyond 
human control. As temporary measures people acquies- 
ced in these arrangements. These would undoubtedly 
have met with vehement opposition from the public if these 
had been permanent measures.* 

There is the other interesting question whether kings 
were elected for life or for a period of time. Kingship 
does not appear to have been limited in ancient India 
to any fixed period though such limitation was insisted 
on in other countries. Kingship was undoubtedly for 

* Mah&bh^rata^ Udyoga Parvan, cxlix. 14-29. 

*s?5rr3Kait ?[3Tr qg5r: i 

^ {Kdmdyatia^ ii. 110. 34.) 

qqlqrgtiq sqtpa » 

(Udyoga Parvan, cxlix. 13., 

‘ J.A.O.S., vol. xiii, pp. 143 and 144 ; see Ancient Indian Polity, 
pp. 58-59. 
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But a king might abdicate the throne volun- 
tarily. * Besides the theory of abdication in the 
Kcmtallya, there is, in the MaJmprUsthUnika Parvan 
of the MahnihurcUat a practical instance of abdica- 
tion where Yudhi§thira abdicates in favour of Parlksit.^ 
People did not at first consent to his abdication, but after 
much persuasion it commended itself to their approval. 
Then Yudhisthira, his brothers and DraupadI laid 
aside all royal ornaments and robes, and, dressing them- 
selves in garments of fibre, started for the woods. Such 
abdications were usual in cases of extreme old age, or 
other physical disability, or because of a strong inclina- 
tion for the performance of penance. Siradhvaja Janaha, 
the father of Sita and father-in-law of Rama, went to the 
forest to do penance after relinquishing his throne. His 
is only one case among many who practised likewise. 
Otherwise there seem to have been no definite cases 
where the office of monarchy was fixed to any periodical 
limits. 

But periodical interregnums seem to have been a 
feature of our ancient Indian governments. > Kautalya 
says® let a kingless state be governed by a kitla. If not 
there would be the evil consequences of a state without a 
head, namely, anarchy. Again in the Mahavamsa* 
after the death of the king of Lanka, Vijaya, the 
ministers took the reins of government for a period of 
one year till the nephew of the late king who was absent 
in India, was crowned king on his return. 


^ ArihaSdsira, Bk. v. 6. * Mdd.t Hk. xvii, ch. 1. 

* sir | 

« Cb. viii, p. 62. 
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The character of ancient Indian monarchy was thus 
both hereditary and elective. It was elective in the sense 
that people acquiesced in the choice. ‘ Thus choice by 
election worked not in conflict but in mutual harmony. 
We can call it a democratic monarchy because it was the 
viS, and then the samili, and then the rujakartus that 
decided the validity or otherwise of the succession to 
monarchy. Even after election these exercised much 
influence over the conduct of the king. Each of them 
was a representative body of the whole people in the real 
sense of the term. It was democratic in the sense that 
people had real control over the conduct of the king 
and even exercised rights of exclusion. The Atharvu 
Veda hymn already quoted* refers undoubtedly to the 
re-entertainment of an exiled king. When once the 
monarch had gone through the ceremony of consecration 
people felt it their duty to render unquestionable obe- 
dience to him. They paid him ungrudgingly the taxes 
due, and showed him the honours which one renders to 
a deity. Therefore the theory of the divine right that 
James I of England claimed was not in India pushed to 
extreme limits. People accepted divinity in a king so 
far as he conducted himself properly and in a con- 
stitutional manner in the affairs of state. It was for the 
people to respect him because he possessed that quality 
in him. It was not for the king, however, to abuse his 
right because it was accorded to him by general consent. 
There was thus an elasticity about the whole system. If 
the monarch proved to be absolute or despotic and there- 
fore overruled the principle of protection, then the people 
entered an emphatic protest and asked him to redress their 
i grievances. Failing this they rose in revolt and removed 


‘ J. A. O. S., voL xiH, p. 14S. 


• Su:^a, p. 6S, 
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him by force from his exalted position. This fear made 
him rule according to the laws of the land while the 
anxiety of the people made them save themselves from 
robbers and enemies to render unquestionable obedience 
to him. 

But the general impression still prevails that the 
ancient Indian monarchy was despotic in character. It 
is a mere impression and does not rest on any valid 
foundation of fact. * Distinguished savants like the late 
lamented Dr. V. A. Sm.ith and Mr. S. M. Edwardes hold 
this opinion of early Indian kings. How slender their 
basis of fact is, is in evidence from the following state- 
ments of the late Mr. Edwardes. In the course of a letter 
to me dated March 17, 1926, Mr. Edwardes writes: — 

‘ I am ready to admit that the Indian autocratic 
state of 300 B.C. when faced by grave financial embarrass- 
ments was forced to resort to practices which we should 
regard as tyrannous and unjustifiable. This necessity 
arose from the fact that at that early'date and in a state or 
congeries of states despotically ruled and only prevented 
from disruption by a very firm hand, the idea of patriot- 
ism, which now leads people voluntarily to support the 
government in emergencies was wholly non-existent.’ 
We shall examine the financial aspects of Hindu adminis- 
tration in a subsequent chapter where we shall answer 
the question whether the ancient financial practices 
were tyrannous. But what we are concerned with at pre- 
sent is the two assertions of the learned scholar, namely, 
that the Indian state was an autocracy ; and that the idea 
of patriotism was wholly non-existent. Our legal and 
Artha'sUstra literature furnish various checks and balances 

* See Public Administration in Ancient India, p. 74. Dr. Banerjee points 
out that the idea of an autocratic (svaiantra) ruler was not congenial to the 
Hindu mind ; also Carmichael Lectures* 1918, pp. 131-39. 
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imposed upon the central government of the country. In 
spite of them if a king would have recourse to high-handed 
measures, open revolt, deposition, and choice of another 
king were weapons ready to hand to fight a refractory 
monarch with. Under these circumstances he could not 
conduct himself as an autocrat in any manner. Despotic 
monarchs have ruled in all countries and the history of 
the world furnishes many a name of despotic kings. 
Notwithstanding the growth of political consciousness 
{or centuries in European countries we cannot say we 
have got rid of autocracy completely. It might be now 
and then, that one monarch or another was despotic or 
autocratic. But such despotism or autocracy did not go 
unnoticed. Manu says explicitly, ‘ That foolish monarch 
who is arbitrary and tyrannous is soon got rid of and 
loses his life with that of all his relations. A king 
loses his life through the torturing of the kingdom as 
the life of an ordinary human being is ruined through 
torture of the physical body.’ ' Chatidragupta, the first 
Maurya king, is characterized by historians as a despotic 
emperor with no evidence whatsoever. 

It is strange that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who admits 
the existence of popular monarchy in the pre-Mauryan 
period points out to the absolutism of the Mauryas 
including Asoka. He quotes the following in support 
of his theory : ‘ All men are my children and just as I 

irsqrstfwciisr ii 

5T^I5fi?roTrfIiroir: nrf^siT £I«IT ' 

cWHffRfq Jiroii: i 

(Manu, vii. Ill and 112.) 

Cf. Mbh., iinti Parvan, xcii. 8-W. 

10 
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desire for my children that they may obtain every kind 
of welfare and happiness both in this and the next world, 
so do I desire for all men ’ (Asoka in the separate 
Kalinga Edicts). This is said to agree with the Artha- 
lustra where the relation of the king to his subjects is 
mentioned to be that of the father to his children.* 

( Arihasdslra , ii . 1 . ) 
o 

The paternal conception of the king’s duty that under- 
lies these notions is said to point to royal absolutism." 
This is further explained : ‘Just as children are solely 
dependent upon their parents who can do with them just 
what they like, the subjects were at the mercy of the king 
who was thus no better than a despot.’ Surely we do not 
agree with the learned professor in his conclusion. In our 
own view the passages in question warrant a contrary 
conclusion altogether. They undoubtedly refer to the 
great interest which the Mauryan monarchs displayed in 
governing their kingdoms. Rather they perfectly under- 
stood and realized the true conception of duty that 
devolved on them as the accredited guardians of the land. 
To compare the conduct of parents towards children as 
in any manner tyrannical or despotic is to disregard all 
the joy and peace of the family life which one ordinarily 
expects in the course of a normal life. We regret to 
say that Dr. Bhandarkar is just begging the question 
and spins out a theory on a mere analogy. It is com- 
monly conceded that Chandragupta carried on the 
government under the regulations laid down by 
Kautalya. If the position of Dr. Bhandarkar were 
admitted Kautalya must have commended autocracy. 
As a matter of fact Kautalya is a great teacher of political 
morality. He has not sacrificed principles to gain his 


^ by Dr. Bhandarkar, p. 63, 
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objects. He is a follower of the established schools of 
law. What he has preached is only the svadharma of 
the Ksatriya which could not be put to the test of 
modern ethical and moral standards. In judging a ques- 
tion which belongs to nearly twenty-three centuries ago we 
must take into consideration the practices and convictions 
that guided the people of those days. Again in India 
everything vidisdharma — moral and legal — provided it had 
the authority of either the Vedas or the Smrtis — the latter 
being merely commentaries on the Vedas. 

The fact was that the people felt the necessity for the 
office of the king to ensure their welfare ; and the ruler 
equally felt that the subjects were as necessary for his 
prosperity. This mutual understanding of both the 
people and the crown gave no occasion for the outbreak 
of civil wars which often disfigured the even course 
of history in other countries. Where would then be 
the room for the display of autocracy when there was no 
particular stimulus to call it into existence ? An auto- 
cracy again could only be maintained by a strong king 
possessing, a regular standing army. Hindu monarchy 
was not military but civil in character.® Their various 

* ^isir qsTRf q«rd 

5T Ttsff'cT 55ir: 

?qr: » 

{^dnti ParvaUi lxvii» 59.) 

61 .) 
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wars were lought not out of earth-hunger, but for a higher 
principle, viz., the attainment of Indra’s heaven. Even 
Samudragupta was imbued* with this principle as can be 
proved from the evidence of his coins. 

This was not a pious aphorism laid down by one 
king or another. It was the ruling principle of every 
monarch. The absence of militarism and the essentially 
civil character of the monarchy dominated by the para- 
mount law was one of the reasons which gave a long 
lease of life to the Hindu state in general. Thus with 
the law above and the paura-janapada^ the council, etc., 
by his side, the king could not dream of an autocratic 
form of administration. Kautelya says the wrath of the 
people had led to the killing of the monarchs. 

HR?!; ^ar; i 

This means Kautalya had heard of cases wherein 
kings had fallen victims to the people’s outburst ot 
anger. In the light of these observations if one could 
compare the interpretation given to the term despotism 
or absolutism in modern political parlancp, ‘ what is 
meant by calling him (a monarch) “absolute” is that 
there is no established constitutional authority — no 
human authority that his subjects habitually obey as 
much as they obey him — which can legitimately resist 
him or call him to account there need be no hesitation 
in accepting that the democratic principle of the welfare 
of the people underlay obviously the monarchical govern- 
ments of ancient India. The fact was that kingship 

‘‘trsrr^fsir 3iqfn » 

Journal of Indian History, vol. vi, part ii ; Studies in Gupta 
History, p. 32. 

Development of European Polity, p. 10 (Macmillan & Co., 
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was a sacred trust and the king existed for the welfare 
of his subjects and not they for his welfare. The 
king-in-council must promote interests tending to 
the common good of the community.* The sacredness 
of the mutual trust led to united endeavours towards 
the material and moral progress of the community. 
The best type of a culture-state was almost realized 
under the Emperor Asoka who belonged also to the 
'vanished epochs ’ of Hindu India. 

Another criticism offered is that the idea of patriot- 
ism was not a phenomenon realized in ancient India but 
is one entirely of modern growth. The statement is 
undoubtedly true of the Western countries where the idea 
of a state as a nation grew only very recently. In 
England the common sentiments of nationality were 
reckoned only after the Reformation. In other countries 
of Europe it was only a later idea of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. This was not so in ancient India, 
which had realized an organized state composed of 
organized nations long before the dawn of the historical 
period. -The oneness of the country and the ideal of every 
monarch to make a digvijaya and achieve sole rule 
over the world extending from the Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas indicate beyond doubt the existence of a 
strong national feeling in the country. Intercourse 
between the southern regions and the north of India was 
sufficiently frequent as is evident from the two epics the 
Ramayana and the Mahubharata^ not to speak of other 
literature. Towards a common enemy all the nations of 
India, north and south, could be called to join arms. 

* 5*3 ?F|i: nsflfli =9 ffcU^ I 

frrcflW qsiRt a fnif « 

{Arthai&siyay Bk, i, sec. 19.) 
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Every ambitious conquering monarch was actuated by 
the legitimate aim of a digmjaya, a victorious progress 
through the country. * Evidence, literary and epigraphical, 
is not wanting to corroborate these statements as embody- 
ing a common feeling or general sentiment. What 
is patriotism if it is not the love of the native land I 
Here it was sung ages ago and it is still a common place 
among the people that^ mother and motherland are 
greater than heaven itself. What a grand conception for 
a nation bent upon the ideals of moksa or heaven. The 
fact was the ideal of tnoksa was only one of the four 
puruxfiHirthas, and that, the ultimate. Moksa comes 
to those who have fulfilled three purnsharthos , — 
dharma, artha, and kumuy properly and rightly. The con- 
ception of motherland being equal to the mother herself is 
a lofty ideal for a nation’s progress. In the face of this 
testimony could we maintain that the ancient Hindus 
were devoid of patriotism ? 

(ii) TITLES AND GRADATIONS OP MONARCHY 

In the /iig Veda Samhita we meet with the following 
titles of kingly power : rcbjan, samraji adhiraj., ekarsj 
and viraj. The Amamkosa explains the term samrUt 
as one’ who has performed the Rujasuya sacrifice, 
who is the overlord of a maitdala, and who has under 
his control, feudatory and mandatory ruling princes. 
The Sukrantti calls him a samrUt whose income 


* Kalidasa describes the victorious tour of Raghu who attained the title 
of sathrat and performed the vHvajityafna {Raguvantia, ch. iv). 

* 51^ I 

qjgrfqr m: e 8 («• 9, n. Sand 6.) 
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ranges from one to ten crores of silver * Samrajya 

is a title higher than that of a rujan. It often occurs in 
Vedic texts^ and connotes distinctly a grade superior to 
that of an ordinary king. The adhiruja is also another 
superior title found in the texts. ■'* Professors Macdonell 
and Keith interpret the term as overlord. This over- 
lordship must be undoubtedly over kings and princes of 
the ordinary rank. The learned professors further com- 
ment'’ that they could not bring themselves to believe 
that a real ‘ over king ’ existed taking the political condi- 
tions of the times when great states were still in forma- 
tion. This is based on a mere assumption in the absence 
of definite data. The assumption may be right or wrong 
but could hardly be accepted without authority. This 
overkingship ’ or ‘ overlordship ’ was, however, a 
factor to be reckoned with in the Vedic period. The 
states in themselves may be small and the extent of the 
territory known may again be limited. But still among 
the known world of their days, one state might easily 
have aspired to an adhirajya, another samrajya and the 
third remain content with a r&jya. Or it may even, as 
N. N. Law suggests, signify degrees of power or rank 
among the kings created by the victories and defeats in 
battles in which they engaged themselves frequently.® 
Another early V edic title of the king is ekaraja. ® This term 
is a significant one and denotes literally an only king, sole 
sovereign. It demonstrates that there is no second ruler 
over a particular circle. This is further made clear from a 
passage in the Aiiareya Bruhmana’ where it is mentioned 
' a ruler whose domains extend all over the earth from sea 

* i. 184-7. = R. V., Hi. SS. 7 ; iv. 21. 2 ; vi. 27. 8 : viii 19. ,12. 

’ R. I'., X. 128. 9 : .4. vi. 98 1 : ix. 10. 24. 

* Vedic Index, vol. i, pp. 19-20. * Aspects of Polity, p. 13. 

* R. V., viii. 37. 3 : A-V. Ui. 4. 1. ’ viii. 15. 
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to sea Asoka was an ekarUja according to the Mahuvamsa. 
Weber who had occasion to explain this expression gives 
its meaning as a king over a mandala. * In the Brak- 
manas we meet with the same and similar titles like the 
makUrUjya^ rajadhirajya, paramesthya, adhipatya, svavasya^ 
atislfm. Some more are bhoja, svarhja, viraja. Of these 
the mahumja signifies a ruler over a large kingdom.^ 
iThese numerous references to the term warrant the 
/inference that the conception of a great kingdom was 
I realized even in very early times. The Satapatha 
^ Bruhmatta has the following ; ‘ Before the slaying of 

Vrtra he was Indra it is true. But after slaying Vrtra 
he became Mahendra even as a Rajan or king becomes 
a Maharaja after obtaining the victory.’^ That the later 
idea of large states is clearly anticipated in the epoch of 
the Brahmanas is manifest. The term rajodhiraja indi- 
cates a paramount sovereign. The other titles mentioned 
are further examined by Professors Macdonell and Keith 
who are of opinion that these epithets of sovereigns 
embody a sound tradition. 

In this connection are worth noting other titles of 
sovereignty. Viraj is a king who possesses great and 
distinguishing qualities. Sayanacharya comments on 
the term vairajyam thus : 

In the Rig Veda Samhita Indra is a samrat, and, 
Varuna, a svarat.^ It is contended that the titles of 
puramestkyam, rajyam, maharajyam and svava'syam are 

* ‘ Ober Die Konigfsweihe, den Rajasuya ' in the Abhandl. d. Kdniglich 
Prussischen Akadentic der WissenschaUen Zn Berlin, 1893, p. 141, ti. 2, 
quoted by N. N, Law. 

* Ait. Br., vii. 34-9 ; fCaus, Br., v. 5: Sata, Br., i. 6. 4, 21 and ii. 5. 4, ‘J. 

® Prof. Eggelinsr. i. 6. 4, 21 ; S.B.E., vol. xii, p. 182. 

♦ Vedif Indepc, vol. ii, p. 433, » yii. 82, 2. 
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of the heaven world. But a close study of the inscrip- 
tions demonstrates that earthly monarchs bore most of 
these titles. Hence they were not titles exclusively 
applicable to monarchical rulers of the other world only. 
These once signified qualities and came later on to mean 
gradations depending on the annual income of the state 
or a king. For the Sukranlti^ generally regarded to be a 
later work on Polity, has the following interesting grada- 
tion according to incomes. The titles of kings in order are 
Samania, i to 3 lakhs, 

Mandalika to 10 lakhs, 

Raj an 10 to 20 lakhs, 

Maharaja 21 to 50 lakhs, 

Svaraj 5 1 to 100 lakhs, 

Samraj i to 10 crores, 

Viraj u to 50 crores, and 
Sarvahhauma above 51 crores.' 

N. N. Law who has referred to this mentions also 
another later work VaradUtantra from the Sabdakalpa- 
drnma where again a scale of income is given. Other 
epithets occurring in the inscriptions are : (i) chakravartin 
(the great emperor), (2) paramesvara (the great lord), 
(3) paraniabhaUaraka (the most supreme), (4) ma/iH' 

ag-4 3-5i55?(ri=rit » 
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rujudhiraja (emperor of emperors), (5) sUrvabhauma (the 
world-emperor), (6) akhattdabhUntipa (the lord of all 
earth), (7) rUja-mja (king of kings), (8) vi'svaruja (the king 
of the circle), (9) caturante'sa (the lord of four quarters). 

(iii) THE CONSECRATION CEREMONY 

By celebrating the sacrifice of rajasMya one becomes 
a king and by the vujapeya an emperor {satkrst). And 
the office of the king is the lower and that of the emperor 
the 1 igher. ' The abhiseka ceremony forms the central 
feature of the rujasuya Yapta. The superiority of the 
vUjapeya to the rujasuya is attested by the law-giver 
Katyayana.^ Vajapeya is not a political ceremony as the 
rsjasMya is. The adhiksrms for its performance are 
members of the first two castes — the Brahmans and the 
Ksatriyas. But the rnjas^ya is intended for the Ksatriyas 
alone as the b haspatisava for the Brahmans. Accord- 
ing to the TaittirJya Samhila (v. 6. 2. r) and the Taittiriya 
Bruhmana (ii. 7. 6. i) the vujapeya is a ^ samrUtsava' or 
the ceremony of the consecration of a king to the 
imperial position. And the rUjasUya is a varunasava or 
the ceremony of the consecration of the universal sove- 
reignty of Varuna. It would appear that the vujapeya 
and the brhaspatisava were ceremonies by which the 
purohita was installed and consecrated as the court- 
priest in its broader sense, while the vujapeya and the 
rUjasUya are ceremonies by means of which the king gets 
consecration and attains paramount authority over a 
number of smaller and less powerful kings. 

The rajasUya then is the inauguration ceremony of a 
monarch. The Srauta Sutras elaborately describe a 
series of sacrificial rites to be performed during the 


* Br., V, 1.1. 13 ; S.S.E., vol. xli, p. 4, 


»xv. 1.1-2, 
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sessions. The or sessions of this continue 

for a period of two years and three months. Continuing 
for such a long period this whole sacrifice could not but 
be complex in its nature and character. From this com- 
plexity one can envisage distinctly seven minor sacrifices 
— ^(i) the pavitra, (2) the abhisechanlya, (3) dasapeya, 
(.4) keiavapaniya, (5) vyusthi dvirUtra [agnistoma), 
(6) vyusthi dvirSira {jxtiratrd) and (7) the ksatra 
dk iti. Though the Srauta Sutras deal with these 
rituals with instructions in sufficient detail, they 
still find clear exposition in several of the 

BrU/vtianas. We will confine ourselves to the details 
* ^ 

found in the Satapatha Bruhmana and the Ailanya 
BrUhmana. Into the details of this elaborate ceremonial 
we will not enter here. Suffice it to examine a 
few rituals which have a direct bearing on the political 
development of the state. The offerings are called 
ratmhavis which were performed in the houses of the 
ratnins. The Vedic index explains the term latnin 
thus : ‘ those people of the royal entourage in w hose 
houses the ratnadiavis was performed in the ccurse of 
rUjasuya'^ It is interesting to examine who these 
ratnins were. They were the commander of the army, 
■ purohitUt ksatra^ queen, suta (chronicler), grSmanl, 
k^attr (chamberlain), sangrahltr (treasurer), bhugadu- 
gita (collector-general), ak^avupa (superintendent of 
accounts) gdvikartafta (huntsman), palugala, and pari~ 
vrkti. In the Taittiftya Sanihitd^ the list of ratnins 
is different. These are court chaplain, rujanya, makisi, 
favourite wife or queen, discarded wife, commander of 
the army, sUta (ministrel), grUmaid, ksattr (chamberlain 

Vedic Index ^ vol. ii, pp. 199-200. 

* i. 8. 9 j see .S., vol. xviii, p. 120. Here Dr. Keith gives diflferent 
interpretations for some ol these terms. 
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or superintendent of the seraglio, according to Eggeling), 
sangrahitar (treasurer), bhagadugka (collector-general), 
aksavUpa (superintendent of accounts). Some of them 
were representatives of the people or a class of people 
and this must lead ta the conclusion that the people 
enjoyed and shared the powers of the state. 

The rsjasuya is given in the Satapatha Brahmana. * 
To Indra and Agni oblations are given for the former is 
fiery spirit and the latter is vigour and energy. In the 
fourth different offerings are mentioned. Three 

horses, the warrior and the charioteer, these are five 
breaths.^ The fire brand is mentioned as encountering 
the arrays or battles to beat off the enemy^ and even slay 
him. In the fifth Brahmatta is given the trisanytikta 
offering. In the first Brahmam of the third adhyUya the 
ratnahavis is offered. The third Brahmana. of the third 
adhyaya is the abhisechana or consecration ceremony. 
This word literally means the ‘sprinkling’, and corres- 
ponds to the anointment of the present day. It is per- 
formed for five days. In the fourth Brahmana different 
kinds of water symbolical of vigour are collected. These 
are for sprinkling in front and from behind and afterwards 
to be rubbed all over the body of the king.^ 

The consecration ceremony takes place at the mid- 
day, Prthu Vainya was the first among men to be 
anointed. This is done by the purohita, one of his 
kinsmen, an ally, a Vaisya. He is adorned with gold 
(strainers?), turpya garments; also undyed wool. 
He wears a mantle. The bow and the ends of the bow 
are then addressed. Three kinds of arrows, dyvU (for 
mere shooting), ruju (for piercing an enemy) and 
k^mna (missing his aim) are handed over to him. The 

* £ai. Sr., V. 2. » Jbid., v. 2. 4. 9. 

* Ibid^t 16. * Ibid,i V. 4. 2. 
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bow is truly a Ksatriya’s strength.^ The residue of 
waters anointed is offered to the Brahman and his son, 
and according to Apastamba his favourite son, and lastly 
the queen. Then he takes down a chariot yoked with 
four horses^ to be freed from all dangers. Hence this 
king is called Indra and Arjuna. Here again the 
chariot- warrior and charioteer are mentioned. ’’ 

Then the king takes the throne-seat of khadira wood 
spread over by a tiger skin, pleasant and soft of touch. 
According to the Aitareya Brshmana, the king after the 
pMynObhiseka (renewed anointing) takes the throne-seat 
of udiindiara wood, ‘ and pays homage to the holy power 
or Brahman. For when the lordly power falls under 
the influence of the holy power the kingdom is prosper- 
ous, rich in heroes : in it an heir is born.® Afterwards 
the king descends from the throne,® and follows the magic 
rites for defeating an enemy. ^ The adhvaryu and his 
assistants silently strike him with sticks on his back to 
indicate that he is adandya, exempt from all punishment. 
Then he addresses the Brahman, of course the purohita 
for blessin^^ and the latter blesses him that he is also 
Brahman. . . . Varuna of great power, mighty Indra, 
kindly Rudra, and closes with calling him by auspicious 
names much- worker, better-worker, more- worker.’ This 
suggests that by fulfilment of his svadharma in a true 
spirit he would make the land flow' with milk and 
honey. 

The ptirohita again presents him with the sacrificial 
sword implying that a ksatriya is weaker than a 
Brahman, but stronger than his enemies. He in his 
turn offers it to his brother, he to the snta (ministrel) t 

&ai. Br,, v. 3. 5. ® Ibid., v. 4. 3. * Ibid., v. 4. 3. 

' viii. 8. * viij. 9. ® Ibid. ’ viii. 10. 
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to the governor. Each in his turn to the grSmani, the 
latter to the sajsta (tribesman). This man prepares the 
playground. * 

So much for the rujasMya. As for the vajapeya its 
performance wins for the sacrificer everything here.^ 
It is both for the Brahman and the rajanya.^ The latter 
by offering it becomes a samrUt or emperor.'* Vajani 
is strength and he who performs it becomes more strong 
than the others. In the vajapeya. a rujanya shoots 
northward seventeen arrows showing that he is ruler 
over many a people,* and the performer gets wealth and 
food, for the vujapeya is said to be the same as ‘ annapeya 
The throne-seat of the udumbara wood spread over by 
goat skill' is placed in a raised platform while his subjects 
sit below.® He is seated for the welfare of the people.^ 
Food is sprinkled upon him and by this consecration he 
becomes the supreme ruler and a fellow of Brhaspati.* 
He goes about to know the people’'s well-being.® 

Though the v&japeya was a sacrifice worthy of being 
performed by any Ksatriya, still it is reasonable to 
suppose that many a monarch did not essay its perfor- 
mance. Rather it was a preliminary to the rsjasuya. 
Later on the vajapeya seems to have become a Brah- 
manical ritual and the Brahman who qualified himself by 
performing it was worthy of being consecrated to the 
institution of Purohitship in the state. 

The Aitareya Brahmana describes the mahabhiseka 
of Indra and the maJiabkiseka .of kings. Tlie descrip- 
tion of the politico-religious institution of the rujasUya 
makes it clear that the ceremony of consecration to the 

^ » /d«f. V. 1. 1. 8. =>/«(/., 11. 

* Ibid., 13. » Ibid., v. 1-S, 13-14. * Ibid., v. 2. 1. 22. 

^ Ibid., 25. » Ibid., v, 2. 2. 12 and 14. » Ibid., v. 2. 2. 7. 

«vui. 12-23. 
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throne of a certain state was a well-recognized institution 
in the epoch of the Brahmanas. The Satapatha and the 
Ailanya BrUhmams furnish us with countless details as 
to the anointing of a king. The coronation ceremony 
was thus looked upon as of great constitutional impor- 
tance. It invested the ruler with the rights to reign and 
rule. 


(iv) THE MAHABHISEKA OF INDRA 

We have seen that the ordinary abhisechanlya con- 
sisted of two aspects — the one sprinkling of waters by the 
various estates of the state who were so many representa- 
tives of the people at large {ratnins)^ and the second the 
theological anointing by the purohita. But the Aitareya 

Brakinam describes a mahsbhiseka which resembles in 
* ^ 

several details the abhisechanlya of the Satapalha 
'Brahmana. There, vve are given, in the first place the 
tnaklbhiseka of Indrci done by the gods with Prajapati 
as he was the mightiest, the most powerful and 
strongest, the most real, the best of the accomplished 
."imong them. He then mounted the throne of AV. . . . 
But for him to display his prowess, the gods said, he must 
be proclaimed. The proclamation was as follows : — 

‘ Do ye proclaim him, O Gods, as overlord and over- 
lordship, as paramount ruler and father of paramount 
rulers, as self-ruler and self-rule, as sovereign and sove- 
reignty, as king and father of kings, as supreme lord 
and supreme authority. The lordly power has been 
born, the ksatriya has been born, the suzerain of all 
creation hath been born, the eater of the folk hath been 
born, the breaker of citadels hath been born, the slayer 
of asuras hath been born, the guardian of the holy 
power hath been born, the guardian of the law hath 
been born.’ 
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Prajapati then anoints him with the verse : — 

‘ Varuna within the waters, 

Hath set him down, preserving order. 

For overlordship, for paramount rule, for self-rule, 
for sovereignty, for supreme authority, for kingship, for 
great kingship, for suzerainty, for supremacy, for pre- 
eminence, the wise one.’ 

Then the vasus of the east consecrated him for over- 
lordship, the rudras of the south for paramount rule, 
the ndityas of the west for self-rule and all the gods 
of the north for sovereignty. The sMyas and the 
aptyas of the middle quarter for kingship, the maruh 
and angirasas of the upward quarter for sovereignty 
and pre-eminence. Connected with Prajapati he became 
supreme authority. ' 

It requires no stretch of imagination then to infer 
that the mahabhiseka ceremony was intended only for 
a ruler who has attained pre-eminence by his world- 
conquest and who is emperor in the literal sense of the 
term. We use this phrase advisedly. Prof. Keith 
says ; — ‘ The political references do not hint at any great 
kingdoms but at a large number of petty princes who 
despite their titles and claims to sovereignty were 
doubtless rulers of limited portions of territory. The 
social conditions are in full accord with this view nor 
does it seem possible with Weber to see the conception 
of a real empire in the great consecration of Indra in the 
Aitareya.’^ Now the Aitareya does not merely mention 
the theoretical system but refers to the names of several 
emperors who have had in the past such honour of this 
great consecration of Indra. To mention a few would 
not be out of place here. 

* viii. 12-14 ; Keith, H. O, 5., vol. xxv. 

* //, O. 5.. vol. xxv, Introduction, p, 45. 
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Tura Kavaseya anointed Janamejaya Pariksita; 

Cyavana Bhargava anointed ^aryata Manava ; 

Somagusman Vajaratnayana anointed Satanika 
Satrajita ; 

Parvata and Narada anointed Ambasthya ; and 

Yudhaifi^rausti, Augrasainya; 

Kagyapa, Visvakarman Bhauvana ; 

Vasistha, Sudasa Paijavana; 

Angirasa, Marutta Aviksita ; 

Atreya, Anga ; 

Dirghatamasmamatya, Bharata Daushsanti ; 

Brhaduktha, Durmukha, the Panchala; and 

Vasistha Satyahavya, Atyarati Janantapi. 

The latter played false with his purohita and was in 
consequence defeated and slain by another king Saibya. 
This idea of ‘ playing false ’ is contrary to all constitu- 
tional principles on which the coronation ceremony is 
based. For before be is actually consecrated with the 
great consecration of Indra the emperor is made to take 
an oath in public which ran as follows : — 

‘ From, the night of my birth to that of my death, for 
the space between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, 
my place, my good deeds, my life, and mine o£f-spring 
mayest thou take, if I play thee false. ’ ' This is addressed 
to the purohita when the latter gives the warning 
in the same tone and language. The oath is different 
in different texts, ^ and suggests that this oath was not 
one peculiar to the mahabhiseka but applicable to the 
ordinary consecrations also. After all this is akin to the 
sdcrvatnedha sacrifice of the Satapatha Bruhmana. He 
alone is entitled to this who has attained pre-eminence 
and suzerainty over the other rulers. The existence of 

' Ait. Br., viii. IS. Kau, Br., xvii. 4. 8 ; Tail. Br., i. 7. 10. 

12 
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an emperor does not necessarily mean the entire 
absence of other kings in smaller status and position. 
Thus in the Aitareya or for the matter of that in all the 
BrShmanas we find mention of a number of kings ruling 
over different quarters. But everybody is not pro- 
claimed as the emperor or suzerain. What we wish to 
establish is the fact that the various titles occurring 
in these texts bear their own significance ; and to make 
any other assumption is to ignore a de facto tradition. 
The texts are clear with regard to the different titles. 
It is quite possible that side by side with an emperor 
there could be overlords and even kings as well in 
his empire who could have been subordinate to him. 
They might represent to an extent the great earldoms, 
created by Cnut, the best of Danish and English king.s, 
over which he appointed great earls, himself being in 
charge of a separate earldom. On this account we 
cannot say that Cnut was only an ov,erlord of Wessex and 
not a king of other earldoms like Northumbria, Mercia, 
and East Anglia. Probably there prevailed similar 
political conditions in India in the period of the 
Br&kmanas. There were dependent and independent 
rulers, and a great emperor would, by his mighty 
conquests, bring the independent kings to a stage of 
dependence. Such an all-powerful monarch alone seems 
to have been entitled to the survamedha and the mahaihi- 
^eka. Weighing then the names of many a monarch cited 
in the Aitareya in the impartial and unprejudiced balance 
of our minds, it is just possible to affirm that not only was 
there a conception of an empire but an actual empire in 
working. The Aitareya mentions the tribes of the 
Dakhan such as the Andhras which is a clear indication 
that the redactor of the text knew all India from the 
Himalayas to the very south. Again according to the 
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Rumnyana^ Rama was the emperor of all India including 
Ceylon by his extensive conquests. Duryodhana and 
Yudhisthira were conversant with all India. Thus 
in the history of ancient India, now and then shoots 
forth an emperor to whom all the chieftains of 
small and big states acknowledge allegiance as their 
overlord. 


(v) THE A^VAMEDHA 

Mention must be made of another important yajna 
(sacrifice) which was also political in aim and character. It 
is the asvamcdha, an important sacrifice that is expected to 
be performed by every great monarch who aimed at attain- 
ing the highest place (Indrahood) in heaven. The 
Saiapaiha Brakmam calls it an ‘ utsanna yafha'^ The 
same epithet is given also to the in the Garuda- 

chayana yajfia, ^ 

The asvamedha like the kindred rajasuya is a rite 
certainly complex in its nature. Eggeling says, ‘ A 
great state function in which religious and sacrificial 
element is closely and deftly interwoven with a varied 
programme of secular ceremonies.’ But this differs from 
the rajasuya to the extent that the performer of the 
latter might be any petty chieftain while that of the 
former must be a king of kings. He should be one to 


* xiU. 3. 3, 6. 

® V. 3. 1. 1 . Several meanings such as ‘ detached ‘ extended * ere given 
for this term. The Yafurveda Saikhita (Black School) suggests uisanna 
ya/na to mean a sacrifice that is unworthy. 

sir f^’qr 
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question whose authority and supremacy there must be 
none else. * 

The asvamedha is reckoned to be the best of sacri- 
fices. * Both the epics bear testimony to the asvamedha 
sacrifice in practice. King Dasaratha performed it for the 
birth of a son, and Yudhisthira to purge himself clean of 
all sin that could have come to him from the great 
carnage at Kuruksetra,^ The a'svamedha sacrifice 
is elaborately described in the thirteenth ksnda of the 
Satapatha Brahimna. It would appear that the sacrificial 
horse is let loose to wander through various parts of the 
empire, but only under a powerful escort. The object of 
its performance is clearly set forth in the opening lines of 
this kanda. ‘ Thereby the gods redeem all sin, yea, 
even the slaying of a Brahman they thereby redeem ; 
and he who performs the asvamedha redeems all sin, he 
redeems even the slaying of a Brahman.’ “ In this one 
smells an ethical flavour. The great epic shows that it 
follows tradition exclusively when it declares ‘ The 
a'svamedha purges one of all evil deeds and acts. By its 
performance you would undoubtedly be delivered from all 


' As to the origin of this institution Eggeling seems to take the 
view that it must be a later institiitiou a.s there is no positive evidence in the 
Rig Veda Sarhhita. There are however references in the Rig Veda (i. 162, 
163) even in the very first mandala. Prof. Eggeling is quite aware of 
these but would have them as * latest productions ’ for reasons we cannot 
divine. We could not set aside these positive indications, because the 
Rig Veda Brahmanas^ the Aitareya and the KausUaki have not mentioned 
it. Perhaps it is not material to the point in the Brdh^nands, 

* Sat, Br„ xiii. 1. 2. 2. 

® A whole Parvan is devoted in the Mahdbhdrata to the performance of 
this yajna by the Pandava princes in general. Some scholars seem to be oi 
opinion that this parvan is anachronistic. It must have been a later intro- 
duction into the Mahdbhdrata, perhaps a condensed version of the Jaimini’s 
Bhdrata {Asvamedha portion) which is comparatively a modern work. 
This supposition is certainly untenable. The institution of asvamedha 
yajha is recognized even in Vedic days. 

♦ xiii. 3. 1. 1 ; Eggeling Trans. 
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sins.’* The celebration of a world-conquest was 
often marked by the performance of this sacrifice. 
The Atharva Veda, besides the Rig Veda Samhita 
to which we have already referred, makes mention 
of the four yajhas which can be performed by the 
Ksatriyas. These are categorically the rajasuya, 
the a^vamed/ia, the piirusamedha and the sarvanmiha. 
These are also found mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
Here^ Vyasa instructs Yudhisthira that these four are 
deserving of performance by a king who aspires to achieve 
glory here and hereafter. Of these the purusmmdha 
was not in actual practice though Dr. Hillebrandt takes 
the opposite view.=* There is no other legend than that 
of Sunaschepa described in the Aitareya Brahmana. The 
siirvamedha is again a ritual for universal sovereignty. 
The consecrated king performs it when he becomes an 
emperor. It is a ten days’ sacrifice, once performed by 
Visvakai ma Bhuvana with the officiating Rtvik K.isyapa. 
The constitutional import of this sacrifice seems 
to be very important. Here we have for the first time 
the realization of the concept of India as a political and 
territorial unit.*^ Here we have the ‘sole ruler’ of all 
earth bounded by the ocean.® 

4 fqqi«irq nlwcir ifir^ e’fiq: II (Aivamedha, Ixxi, 16.) 

R?iqil: qiqji: Hqqroifliq I 

II {Rdnidyana, vii. 84. 2.) 

V) NO 

Aivamedha, 3. S. 

Ritual litter alur, p. 145 ; see Keith, ^.C?.6'.,vol. xxv, Introduction, 

p.62. 

^ Sat. Br., xiii. 7. 1 ; Ait. Br., viii. IS. 

® Eggeling is correct when he says that though the procedure of the 
purusamedha is elaborately seen in the ^atapatha Brahmana, Sdnkhdyana 
and Vaitdna Sutras, still from the form in which it is presented in these 
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(vi) DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF KINGS 
We now proceed to examine the duties and rights 
of kings as realized in ancient India. The Ar^kaSssira 
which follows entirely the code of laws established from 
very remote times has certain sane recommendations as 
to the duties of the king. The day and night are divided 
into eight periods respectively when the king is expected 
to fulfil the respective functions marked out. * 

Day 

6 to 7,30 a.ra. Supervising receipts and expenditure. 

7.30 to 9 a.m. Affairs of citizens and people. 

9 to 10*30 a.m. Bathing, Vedic chanting and eating. 

10.30 to 12 noon. Affairs of the officers of the state. 

12 to 1.30 p.m. Council with ministers and confidential 
agents. 

1.30 to 3 p.m. Rest and amusement. 

3 to 4.30 p.m. Supervising the acmy. 

4.30 to 6 p.m. Regarding enemies and military ope- 

rations. 

Night 

6 to 7.30 p.m. Receiving intelligence officers and 
others. 

7.30 to 9 p.m. Bathing, eating nd prayers. 

9 to 1.30 a.m. Music and sleep. 

1.30 to 3 p.m. Again music and thoughts of the 

morrow. 

3 to 4.30 p.m. Other state business pondered over. 

4.30 to 6 p.m. Blessings of the rivik, Ocksrya, 

purohita, etc. 

books we can take it that it was never meant to be performed. We are 
given a mere theoretical scheme towards the completion of the sacrificial 
system. 5. B, E,, vol. xliv, Intro, p’. xli. 

' Cf. YajSavalkya, i. 327-33; Manu, viii. 145-6; also 219-25;^^^.! 
SiUfk& Parvan, w. 89-90. 
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But this programme was not in any manner rigid and 
inelastic. It was subject to modification if necessity 
demanded.' Such a heavy programme could not have 
been realized in practice if the king lacked in the 
quality of (activity). ^ That the king must, therefore, 

possess this in an eminent degree is repeated by Kautalya 
in several places. In the later Mughal empire we are told 
that Aurangazeb the great emperor was ever active 
and hardly found time even to sleep for a few hours 
continuously. 

Besides the duties chalked out in this programme 
the Arthctkastra mentions a number of other functions 
which he was expected to discharge. In the court he 
was expected to bestow personal and immediate atten- 
tion to affairs involving temples, heretics, Srotriyasy 
women, cattle, places of pilgrimage, the young, the 
aged, the diseased and the helpless. Justice was to be 
rendered impartially by bestowing equal attention to all 
irrespective of social status. For the end of justice is 
to make the people feel happy.® 

More or less the same time-table is furnished by 
^ukracharya.** He divides the day and night as follows : — 

Day 

3 to 4.30 a,m. Supervising accounts. 

4.30 to 7.30 a.m. Bath and prayers, physical exercises. 

7.30 to 11.15 Official business. 

' Arihasasira, Bk. i, Sec. 19. 

Jirqqtr.- 

CS 

=?i4?[*qcjii h udu) 

® IMd. * i, 11. 551-69. Cf. BSrAasfiatya, 1. 59-66. 
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1 1. 1 5 to 12.45 noon. Dinner, re.st and reading. 

12.45 to 2.15 p.m. Justice and council. 

2.15 to 3*45 p.m. Hunting, etc. 

3.45 to 4.30 p.m. Parade and army muster. 

4.30 to 6 p.m. Evening prayer and meals. 

6 to 7.30 p.m. Reports of spies. 

7.30 to 3 p.m. Rest and sleep. 

His duties towards the harem were significant. The 
harem was located in a place which was fire-proof and 
poison-proof. Parrots, heron and other birds were reared 
in it to detect poisons. There is evidence in the 
Runiayami that Dasaratha’s harem contained such birds, 
and Kausalya is said to speak to the parrots. 

He must again guard himself from his own queens. 
Kautalya gives some traditional names of queens who 
have misbehaved in such a manner and whose mis- 
behaviour cost them their lives often. Hence pre- 
cautions are carefully laid down by the author of the 
ArthasSstra, with regard to the harem. Armed women 
generally guarded the palace. * 

The king could enter it if he was personally satisfied 
of the queen’s purity, for there have been cases like 
Bhadrasena killed by his brother, Karasa by his son and 
Kasiraja by his own queen. ^ 

Hence it was necessary to wean her from the undue 
influence of ascetics, buffoons and public women 
outside.’ 

^ Cf. Kama, Vi). 40-41, 4S-S4. 

'■* There is a parallel passage quoted by Kullukabhatta in his commentary 
on V, 153 of chap, vii, which runs as follows : — 

tsRTTft y gfri 

cs-o ^ 

txUo Harshacharita, ch. vi, pp. 222-3. 

® ArihasMra., Bk. i, Sec. 20. 
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His duties towards his sons, the princes, were also to 
be noted. These are compared to crabs who devour their 
own parents. * If a king has more than one son the unruly 
prince might be banished from the kingdom. But if 
there is only one son, and if he were to give provocation 
to his father, he could be placed under restraint by 
imprisonment. Or he could be got rid of by having 
him sent on dangerous expeditions. He could be conci- 
liated by promise of sovereignty. Failing these methods, 
if the turbulent prince proved a danger to the 
welfare of the state, even the penalty of death was not 
regarded too much.^ A misbehaviour in a prince was 
regarded a disqualification for succeeding to the throne. 
A well-behaved one was invariably made a commander- 
in-chief or consecrated as yuvaruja, the crown-prince or 
the heir-apparent.^ To shoulder such responsibilities the 
king must possess qualities of a high order. Dr. Nag 
gives^ a veritable catalogue of royal virtues collected from 
the Artha&Ustnv. («)the abhigamika gunah or the qualities 
pertaining to noble birth — luck, intelligence, heroism, 
piety, sincerity, taking counsel with the aged, grateful- 
ness, magnanimity, energy, discipline, resolution, etc.; 
{/>) prujfia giitiMh or the qualities of intellect, such as 
curiosity, attention, assimilation, memory, discernment, 
discretion and passion for truth; (t) utsahaguiiSh : signs of 
activity including courage, pride, promptitude and skill; 
{d) atmasampat or the qualities of person such as 
prudence, good memory, vigorous intelligence, imposing 
bearing, self-control, mastery of various arts, impartial 
justice, far-sightedness, expertness to discover weak 
points of the adversary ; control of emotions, freedom 

^ ArlhasSstra, Bk. i, Sec. 17. * Ibui.. Bk. ix. Sec. 3. 

® Ibid,, cf. Kdniandaka, xiii. 51-58. 

* Les Theories diplorHaiigues, pp. 66-67. 

13 
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from passions, from irritability, greed, arrogance, 
indolence, inconstancy, impatience and cruelty. * 

By thus regulating his conduct he endears himself to 
the people at large (bkapriyatvd). The king who feels 
happy in the happiness of his subjects and feels sorry in 
their sorrow, gains fame in this world and earns eternal 
life in heaven after death.* 

According to the quality which dominates in a king 
he is a satvika, rsjasa, or tamasa king respectively.^ 
Thus three kinds of kings are enumerated. 

But Hindu political literature lays down a great 

principle Ifsq meaning that he who is 

protected protects the realm. If we begin analysing this 
pregnant statement we find that a king may possess 
qualities of soul and mind and even of body, but still, if 
adverse elements preponderate in the realm, he must be 
quite sure to quell these. This is the self-protection’ 
which is incessantly referred to in our political and legal 
literature. This personal safety must be from his own 
sons, wives and from enemies.® 

He must also shelter himself from his own servants. 
Sometimes these would be bribed by the enemies of the 

^ Cf. Yajnavalkya, i. 309-11. 

>0 O SD 

{I'^isnu Sath,t iii. 70.) 

^rii: qqmt ^ i 

qicHfnq : nsfml q fjld I 

(Art/m^dstra, Bk. i, Sec. J9.) 

® Sukra, i. 28-35. * Cf . ArtkaSastra, i, 17. 

•'* Arthaidstra, Bk. v, Sec. 4. 

* qrqrqiqqi i 

{Ibid,^ Bk. i, Sec. 18.) 
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king. He must be careful with regard to his food and 
drink. They must be put to physical and chemical 
tests before they are actually taken.' Biven his toilet 
and dress must be subjected to a careful examination 
before use. He should ride on chariots or animals only 
after they have been mounted and tried by his hereditary 
driver. Even in his interview with ascetics and saintly 
persons he must have by his side his body-guard. So 
also in receiving foreign envoys. Whenever he goes 
out of the capital or comes into it, the roads must be 
properly policed by staff-bearers and the leaders of ten 
communities.^ 

Lastly he must protect himself from the enemies 
of his kingdom. For this he must maintain a well- 
disciplined army and navy under the supervision of 
an efficient military department. Spies and envoys formed 
a regular feature of the military administration. For- 
tresses were also a feature of the defences of the kingdom 
against foreign enemies. Thus the importance and 
value of the king’s person were recognized at all times and 
in all places in ancient India. It is further said that he 
must never trust any one too readily and must evoke confi- 
dence from all.^ It is again enjoined on monarchs as a 
class that they must abstain from certain evil habits which, 
if indulged in, would become regular vices, the so-called 
vyasatia^ of the king. It would be interesting and perhaps 
instructive to learn what these are. Vices are due 

^ Kdmandakaj vii. 9-27. 

ArihaSdsira, Bk. i. 20. 

The Srimulam Comnteuiary on the word 
(vol. i, p. 108.) 

® Kimandaka, v. 89-90. 
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to kuma^ krod/ia, lobha^ moha, mada and mUtsarya. 
Manu lays down as a principle* that the king must avoid 
the ten evils arising from and the eight from krodha. 
Too much indulgence of kuma could only be at the cost 
of dharma and artka, and that of krodha leads to the 
ultimate destruction of personal safety. 

The tenof^ kuma are given in a categorical list, hunt- 
ing, gambling, sleeping in the day, speaking ill of others, 
sexual indulgence, spirituous liquor, dancing, music, 
and idleness. The eight of krodha are backbiting, crimi- 
nal violence, hatred, envy, jealousy, wasteful expenditure, 
reprimand and reproach. 

Sukraeharya rules that any overindulgence in gamb- 
ling, women and drinking would produce disasters. Nala 
and Yudhisthira are examples of kings who suffered terri- 
bly on account of indulgence in the vice of gambling. 
Indra, Dapdakya, Nahusa and Ravaija were kings who 
came to great grief owing to excess* in sexual sensuous- 
ness. Too much of drink leads to the loss of intelligence.^ 

s» 

SRmq SIHt^ % qflqfa: I 

>0 ■ 

■a 'O 

(Manu, vii. 45-46.) 

* q^r?r: i 

fqrair ^ sRRsit itot: b 

'q qi^Nf ^q^ifq nqtigqi: « 

(Manu, vii. 47>48.} 

» i. 11. 215-229. 
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Vrshni is an instance in point. To these is added 
hunting. Excessive indulgence alone stands condemned. * 
King Pandu indulged in this with great detriment to the 
welfare of the kingdom. ^ 

According to Kamandaka even women and drinking 
are allowed to a certain extent.^ Their combined evih 
effects'* are indeed great, but not greater than hunting 
and gambling.^ But Kautalya takes a different view 
altogether. Anger is worse than kama or lust, and 
gambling is worse than hunting owing to loss of wealth 
and other defects. But sensuous lust is a worse evil, 
worse than gambling. In the latter attention can be 
directed which is not possible in ksma. Drinking is the 
worst evil. For loss of money, lunacy, absence of 
the sense of shame, loss of learning and friends, 
suffering from diseases of all sorts are its evil 
consequences.® Possessing such qualities and subject to 
such responsibilities 'the institution of kingship in modern 
political parlance should be regarded as a popular 
monarchy in spirit, if not in every detail of form. The 
king could not have his way in word or deed. In 
private as well as in public life he was bound down by 
the limitations of a comparatively rigorous character.’ 
When he misbehaved out of sheer carelessness in 
public assemblies or councils, it was the function of the 
ministers as well as the purohita to see that he did not 
err but pursue the path of dharma. For this Kautalya 
mentions a curious device of striking a bell which 
answers to our telephone system and which acts as a 


' Cf. KSmandaMa, i. 4 &t 65 ; siii. 61-64. ® Ibid., ii. 283. 

’ xiv. 21-26. 43-54, SS-S8, 59-61. * Ibid., 65-68. 

’ Cf. BSrhaspatya, i. 33-35. * ArthaSastra Bk. viii. 3. 

r Cf. Sarkar, Bk. li, pp. 44-45. 
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check for him to abstain from any wrong course of 
action. ’ 

Thus checks and balances at every stage of his work 
made the Hindu monarch act up to the concept of 
dharma and never stray beyond its sphere. He was 
made to realize that his prosperity rested only on the 
good will of the people.^ 

The responsibilities and rights of the ancient Hindu 
king were too many and too varied. A catalogue of 
such duties and rights is given not only in the Dharma- 
sastras, the Artha'siislras and the Puranas but also in the 
whole range of Vcdic literature both the Samhitas and 
the BrUhmanas, The Satapaiha Brahmana says that the 
king is the upholder of the sacred law or dharma as also 
his 'srotriya (the purohila) . The king alone is not ‘ capable 
of all and every speech, nor of all and every deed By 
upholding law he becomes a realm ?,\xsX^\nQt-r3,strabhrtP 
The necessity of offspring to a ruler so as to continue 
an uninterrupted succession is told in another succeed- 
ing verse. ^ It is also enjoined that a king could not 
afford to neglect or oppress the purohita but try to work 
in conjunction with him and so to win distinction.® His 
other functions are to root out the enemies and thus 
bring welfare to his people.^ He was to bestow gifts of 
land and wealth on the deserving but with the previous 
approval of the clan.® He was forbidden to rear cattle.'’ 

>0 

qf 1 Bk. i. see. 7. 

Shama Sastri translates as a time indicator. 

® Arthaid.straSi Kk, iv. 5. ^ S. B. E,, vol. xliii, v. 4. 4» 5. 

* Idid.y ix 4. 1. 1. ® Ibid., 5. 

® Jbid.^ xiv. 1, S. 3 and 6. ’ Ibid., vi, 6, 3, 15. 

® Ibid., vii, L 1. 4. ® Ibid., xiii, 2, 9, 8. 
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In the KauUtaki Brutimana we find peoples forming 
the state and hence its stability. Kings and purohits may 
come and go, the state will remain for ever. It is said 
that the offices of the kingship and purohitship were 
insecure and not stable. ‘ But the necessity for a leader 
is vvell recognized in the Aitareya Brahmana. The 
legend of asiiras fighting with gods who possessed no 
leader and hence suffered defeat is clear indication of the 
absolute necessity for leadership. Soma was therefore 
made king.^ The great reception of Soma the king * 
signifies the fact how the king was a guest worthy of all 
honours and how the office of kingship was a virtual 
necessity. 

Hindu texts on polity lay emphasis on all possible occa- 
sions upon the powers, functions and responsibilities of 
the monarch. There is not much which is so frequently 
insisted upon as rights and privileges. Not that the 
monarch had none of these but these were secondary to 
the concept of duty. Duty first and rights afterwards, 
was the great gospel preached by Krisna to Arjuna, in 
the great battlefield of Kuruksetra. The duties were 
both personal and public. Personal duties consisted of 
self-control, his conduct towards himself, towards the 
harem to enjoy kama without prejudice to dharma and 
artha, and towards the household in general ; to avoid 
the company of the evil-minded and to secure personal 
safety by previous and pre-meditated precautions. Public 
duties were varied in character but could be summed 
up in a simple phrase — welfare of the subjects (nsinf 
To carry out law and administration he was 


^ xvi. 4 ; Keith, H. O. S., vol. 25. 
* Ait. Br., i. 14. 

» Ibid., i. IS. 
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entitled to one-sixth of the produce of the land and one- 
tenth of merchandise besides other dues such as tolls and 
duties innumerable. Even in the matter of receiving 
gifts discrimination was used. Presents were not to be 
accepted from butchers prostitutes (%qr)j wine 

merchants and oilmen For these' were 

considered as unlawful earnings arising from immoral 
callings. The king was to offer gifts in cash and kind 
to the Brahmans who functioned to the religious affairs 
of the state. ^ Further arts and sciences were associated 
with religion and the king was a devout patron of 
these.^ 

That administrative affairs were conducted on syste- 
matic lines is a fact which is fully attested. Definite 
royal writs were issued under the seal of the king. There 
was a special officer in charge of the different writs u.sed 
for different purposes. The Kaiitaliya says that the 
outbreak of wars and the agreements of peace depended 
on these writs. These writs were known by the general 
name of iasanat The word sasana means literally order 
or command. A categorical list of the writs of different 
interests is furnished in the Artha'sastra^ writs of in- 
formation, of command, of gifts, of remission, of 
commerce, of general proclamation, and so forth.'* 

It might be noted that the system of writs was a 
regular feature of the administration commencing with 
the Mauryas. The officer in charge of the writs was a 
man of no mean capabilities. Kautalya lays down that 

‘ ysjna, 1. 141. 

^ Manu, vii, 84-85 and Apastamba, ii. 10. 26. 

Sukra, i. 370. 

* Artha§&stra. ii, 10 ; ^ukra, h. 11. 585-86. 
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he who possessed the qualifications of a minister, wrote 
a legible and intelligible hand, was smart in composition 
and reading and knew practically the genealogies 
of all chieftains and kings with whom the state had 
intercourse, was alone fit for this post. ' 


^?efcfi; fm?! 1 {Arihttiastra.W.lQ.) 


14 



CHAPTER III 

MACHINERV OF ORGANIZATION 
Sec. i. THE CROWN PRINCE 

The Crown Prince is mentioned as one among the 
eighteen of ancient Indian historical literature.* 
It is a general rule that the prince must follow the 
king, his father, in all acts and deeds. But Kautalya says 
there is a limitation even here. He need not be guided 
by the advice of the monarch if it would cost his life or 
would rouse the fiery spirit of the general masses of the 
people.^ In these two cases it would not be disobedi- 
ence to the rules of dhartna. Under the second plea 
Laksmana asks Rama to disobey Dasaratha’s orders 
of forest life for fourteen years, for- all the citizens not 
excluding women and children were greatly perturbed at 
the king’s orders to his eldest son;^ and they continued 


^ The eighteen tMhas of Sanskrit literature are mantrin (chief minister), 
purohita (adviser in religion), sen^paii (commander-in-chief), yuvar&ja 
(Crown Prince), (head door-keeper or palace mayor), antarvam- 

Uka (chamberlain), Pmsdstr (secretary in charge of prisons), samdhartr 
(collector-general), sannidhdir (finance minister), pradesir (chief police 
officer), ndyaka (leader of infantry), pauravyavahdrika (judge at the 
capital) , karmdntika (director of mines and industries) , mantr apart sadadh' 
yaksa (secretary to the council -assembly), dandapdla (leader of the 
army corps), durgap&la (the officer in charge of fortres.ses), aniapdla (th.e 
chief of frontier guards) , and Atavika ( forest chiefs) Dr. Nag takes ndyaka- 
Paura as one official and vyavahdrika as a separate entity ( Les Theories 
Diplomatique yp. 38), while Jayaswal makes (generalissimo), Paw a 

(governor of the capital), and vyavahdrika (Judge) as three distinct tlrihas. 
In his classification he has left out dtavika and the reason for the exclusion 
of this department has not been furnished. (Hindu Polity y pt. ii, pp. 133-134 ; 
Arthasdstray i. 12 ; Trivandrum edition, vol. i, p. 57), 

* Arthaidstra, i. 17. 

® Ayodhya Kdnia^ ch. 40, 41. 
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o-rief-stricken till sometime after Rama had gone away 
to the forest. Valmiki exhibits the Crown Prince Rama 
as the idol of the people since he never passed the 
limits of dharma. It would not have been adharma^ 
for Rama to disobey even King Dasaratha in the face of 
strong public opinion in his favour. Rama actually 
wanted to set up a higher ideal of a Ksatriya than by 
following the rules of ksatriya-dharma like a worldly 
prince.^ 

By mere accident of birth as the eldest son of the 
reigning king the prince was not accepted a yuvaruja or 
heir-apparent. But the whole gamut of ceremonies was 
to be gone through before the prince was declared the 
crown prince. This was the abhisechanum of a prince 
to the status of a crown prince. A practical instance of 
this is seen in the preparations made for Rama’s abhi- 
sedtanam by King Dasaratha.^ This consecration alone 
secured for the prince the right to ascend the throne 
after the sitting monarch. 

As the prince is the future pillar of the state no little 
attention was paid to the formation of his character and 
in the teaching of good conduct even when young. 
To this end the system of education enjoined is 
mainly responsible. Hence the education of the prince 
was attended to even from infancy. According to 
the Raghuvatksa* it would appear that as early as 

^ Arthasdstrat i. 18. 

5^^ Hftci qiqwffl: ii 

(Ayodhya Kdnda^ 109. 20.) 

® Ayodhya Kdnda, ch. 3-6. 

* ^ f^^«g«q;rqiq^a^WI5qq|: I 

Os 
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the third year of his age when the ceremony of tonsure 
was generally performed the prince was placed under 
the guidance of good teachers who instructed him 
in the alphabet {lipi) and mathematics {samkhyatid). 
In his eleventh year, the age for investiture cere- 
mony, * he was taught a course of higher studies compris- 
ing the three Vedas, anvtksikt or logic, vartta or econo- 
mics, and dandanlti or science of politics. There were 
separate teachers, perhaps specialists, in charge of each 
subject. The very fact that the latter two subjects 
which were secular in character were taught by adhyak- 
sas or heads of administrative departments, vaktarak 
and prayoktara/i, i.e., expounders and administrators of 
law, affords tangible proof that the educational training 
was no less practical than theoretical. Nor were these 
alone the subjects studied and pursued. Education was 
not considered complete if the prince had not either him- 
self studied, or heard the Ilhihasas read to him ; besides he 
was taught the various branches of military science relating 
to the use and handling of different arms and armaments. 
Even here there was no indiscriminate learning of this 
subject now and that afterwards. A time-table was pre- 
viously drawn up and the studies were pursued accord- 
ing to it. The mornings were generally fixed for learning 
the theory and practice of arms. The afternoon was 
devoted to the hearing of the Ithikusa.^ 

^ Manu, ii. 361. 

* Apparently this hearing and not study of the lihi/idsas has a value ot 
its own. It may be that the prince might not be taxed in his impression- 
able age with a heavy curricula of studies. The study of the lihik&sas is 
quite essential for a prince, for he must know the history of his prede- 
cessors in his own state and elsewhere; how they had ruled, and how far 
they had been successful in their policy and administration and what new 
lines could be chalked out if he were to have an efficient machinery. AU 
these and more are found richly illustrated in the Ithihasa literature not to 
spekk of other texts. The time of studentship would not be sufficient if he 
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The evening and the early portion of the night were 
devoted to learning new and rare facts and memorising 
old lessons. * 

The prince was expected to finish his higher studies 
by the end of the sixteenth year when he was legally 
allowed to enter the gt hasthasrama. There is evidence 
to show that education was not at home but at a public 
place where teachers were available. Away from their 
parents and deprived of a life of luxury at the palace, 
they cultivated the regular habits of mind and body, 
rhe result was something invaluable. It nurtured 
in time the virtue of discipline (vuiyavinltd). If ail 
his studies could not advance him in the direc- 
tion of this higher quality of discipline, w'oe to 
such studies ! It was a practical and moral education 
that ancient India gave to her young. ^ Even though 
the prince had completed the student’s course and got 
married, he was not* placed in independent situations. 
A period of apprenticeship as a subordinate to an 
administrative head was to be gone through.^ After he 
was declared competent and worthy of occupying an 
independent position, he was appointed to responsible 
posts like the general-in-chief of an army, governor of a 
Ijrovince, or consecrated as an heir-apparent. 

One would ordinarily expect the co-operation of a 
prince with his father the king. He is to be the right hand, 
right eye and right ear to the sovereign as the councillors 
are the left hand, left eye and left ear.® Sukracharya 

were to study everything. Hence the device of the institution of the suiaa^ 
who narrated the stories to these princes at a certain fixed time of the day. 

See the author’s contribution ‘ on the Suta in ancient Indian Litera- 
ture, " The Swadesamitran English Weekly, March 15, 1925. 

' Arthaiastra, i. 17-18. 

® Cf. Sukra, ii. 41~S0 ; Agni, 225. 1-3. 

Arthas&sira, i. 18. /did,, Bk. i. 17. * vSukra, ii. 12-13. 
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explains how a prince ought to behave towards the king 
and his subjects.' The prince was generally under the 
control of the sovereign, and if he would prove useful he 
must be advanced gradually to occupy the throne seat. 
But there may be cases where the prince would behave 
lawfully and still would be an eye-sore to his father. In 
such cases it is laid down that the prince could extricate 
himself to some place beyond the power of his father’.s 
sovereignty. One such was to take to forest life.^ 
Rama’s going to the forest is justified by the handmaid 
of Kaikeyi, the queen, representing that Rama was a 
diplomat attributing a motive to which he was alien. ^ 
In much later days we find Shah Jahan’s preparedness 
to go to Mecca against the ill-treatment of Jahanghir and 
Nur Jahan. 

If again an honest prince would apprehend imprison- 
ment or secret death at the hands of his father, he might 
ally himself with a good samanta- chieftain, contract 
influential marriages, collect an army and win over 
parties in the state. When the Pandavas were sent on 
the varanavad'i-yatfa with the ultimate desiign on the 
part of Duryodhana to bring about their destruction, 
Vidura scented the danger awaiting them and made 
mention of it to the Pandavas. Through a secret under- 
ground passage the latter escaped to the forests where 

^ Snkra, ii. 35-50. 


qwqr si5ir;^iV5Ri9 nin ( 

® Arthai^stray i. 17. 

{Ayod/iya Kanda^ viii. 21-39.) 
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Bhinia married the ataviki Hidimbi and begot on her a 
son Ghatotkacha. In the disguise of Brahmans the 
Pandavas again reached the Panchala territory where the 
king of that land had arranged for a svayamvara (marriage 
by choice) for his daughter Arjuna 

married her and fought along with his brothers for their 
rights backed by the Panchala king. The sarnania who 
was of help to them was Vetrakiya. * 

Further those princes who are unjustly treated by the 
kings could leave the state and work in gold or ruby 
mines, or join with their maternal relatives and begin 
intriguing against the monarch.^ By way of illustration 
we can say that the Pandavas took to various callings at 
VirSta nagam and joined finally Krisna who was their 
near relative through their mother. 

On the other hand if the prince would misbehave 
and the king was impartial he could be conciliated in the 
first instance by diplomacy and promise of sovereignty 
if he happened to be the only son. If he could not get 
rectified he might be sent on dangerous foreign expedi- 
tions so that he might not prove a source of anxiety and 
mischief. Even if this were impossible he could be 
imprisoned, or, as a last resort, may be put to death. ^ 
Bharadvaja advocates secret murder of really refrac- 
tory princes. But the sage Visalaksa takes a different 
view and recommends that they must be kept under 
restraint in certain isolated places. If this method were 
not pursued there would be the extinction of the Ksatriya 

^ Mbh,, Adi Parvan, ch. 154 ff, 

Hia; qr ‘qfcT l (Arthosastra, Bk. i. 17.) 

® Ibid,^ Bk. ix, Sec, 3. 
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race as it were.' In fact Asvathama’s killing of the 
child in the womb of Uttara would have extirpated the 
military race almost but for the timely help of Krisna. 
He gave life to the dead child and the latter was the 
famous king Pariksit. According to Parasara these 
recalcitrant princes could be removed to the frontier and 
kept far away from the activity of the state. Yayati sent 
his rebel sons to the care of the frontier guards. But 
the sage Kaunapadanta is of opinion that it was not a 
proper line, for it would give a sure handle to the enemy- 
king. The latter would endeavour to pursuade these 
princes and would make mischief against their father, 
the king. This is well seen in the case of the later 
Mughal Plmperors. So it is recommended that they 
could be placed under their maternal relations. Madha- 
vagupta and Kumaragupta were sent to the court of 
Prabhakaravardhana, the father of Harsa. Kausika’s 
sons were sent to their uncle Daksaprajapati. 
Kautalya is not satisfied with these methods. Practical 
man that he was he believed in the moral value of the 
special training and good discipline born .of healthy 
influence of environment and association. He says that 
a prince should be taught both in dharma and artha 
so that he would not fall into immoral temptations of an 
alluring nature.^ 

There are scholars who make capital out of these 
recommendations of the Artha'sastra by characterising 
them as immoral. Judged by theoretical standards of 
ethics they may be described as unmoral. But it 

l (Arthamura, Bk. i. Sec. 17.) 

® ArthaSostra^ Bk. i, Sec, 17. 
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must be remembered that dharma in India is wedded 
even to secular arts. The administration of the state to 
be efficient, to be beneficial, must depend on the 
character of the monarch guiding its destinies. If a 
prince, the king of to-morrow, is devoid of character 
(dharma and ntii) he could not but be treated as 
an enemy to the state.* We have innumerable examples 
to show how princes like the sons of Yayati and 
Visvamitra became menials owing to the violation of the 
orders of the king, and how on the other hand Parasurama 
and Rama who showed unquestioning obedience to their 
parents became successful ultimately in life.^ 

But a prince duly honoured by the king and 
esteemed by the citizens enjoyed the confidence of the 
state. He was made the crown prince and drew a 
handsome allow'ance of 48,000 panas yearly, the highest 
remuneration equal to that of the purokiia, commander-in- 
chief, king’s mother, and queen.® I'urther he enjoyed the 
rare privilege of not being watched by the Intelligence 
department with the purohita and the commander-in-chief. 
All the other fifteen tTrthas were liable to be watched by 
the members of that Intelligence department. 

Usually each was endowed with a small territorial unit 
over which he was the head but still answerable to the 
monarch. The position was equal to that of a Governor 
or a Viceroy of a province of the modern days. 
This is evident both from the RumUyana and the 
Bhugavata PurUna. In the former Bharata’s two sons 
were given rulerships of Taksaslla and Puskalavati, two 
small states in the country of Gandhara; Satrughna’s 
two sons to be; the governors of Mathura and Vidi.sa ; 

’ ; l {BrhasPati, ii. so.) 

* Sukra, ii. 83-85 and 78-79. “ ArthaiSstra, Bk. v. 3. 

15 
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Laksmana’s two sons were heads of two cities in the 
state of Kampatha and Rama’s two sons over the 
northern and southern portions of Kosala-desa. * The 
BhUgavata PurSna^ mentions details as to the division 
of the empire of Yayati under his sons. Yadu got the 
south of the empire, Turvasu the west, Druhyu the 
south-west, and Anu the north, while Puru was the 
emperor of all parts. 

In the empire of Asoka again the princes of the 
blood royal commonly designated Kumaras were 
appointed provincial Governors. Four such Kumara 
viceroyalties are mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, one 
in Taksasila in the frontier province of Gandhara, a 
second at Svarnagiri {Kanaka gir if), third at Tosali 
{D/tanli) in Kalinga, and the fourth at Ujjain.® These 
princes were entrusted with the right of appointing their 
own district officials ‘ as no doubt was the practice 
during the Gupta rule ’. Though these princes enjoyed 
certain privileges still their power did not go unchecked 
by higher authorities. The mention of the term 
Mahamatras in the edicts shows that the Kumara did 
not act by himself but always took counsel of the 
Mahamatras"* or the council attached to these princes. 


See. a. THE PUROHITA 

Among the eighteen ttrthas or departments of the 
administrative machinery of the ancient Hindus, the 
institution of purohita or king’s advisor in matters 
religious and secular as well,® was a prominent and 
influential one. That it was so even in very early times 


> mtnSyava, vii. 101. 11 ; 108. &-11 ; 102. 1 ; 107. 17. * ix. 17. 21-3. 

® D. R. Bhandarkar, ASoka, pp. 49-50. ♦ Ibid., p. 52. 

» Vidic Index, vol. i, p. 113 ; ii, p. 90. 
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is sufficiently clear from the Samhita and the BrUhmana. 
compositions. 

Just as the Rujasuya sacrifice was for the consecration 
of a Ksatriya to the office of a king, so also was the 
Brhaspatisava for the consecration of the purohita to 
his office of Purohiti^ or Purodha.^ With all his politi- 
cal functions he had also religious duties to perform. 
He took part in the sacrifices (it must undoubtedly be 
sacrifices performed by the Ksatriyas in as much as he 
is a political functionary of the state) and acted the Hotr 
and Brahman rivik. I n the Rajasuya of Y udhisthira Vyasa 
officiated as Brahman, and Dhaumya as Hotr^ Sukra 
officiated as Brahman in the A'svamedha of Bali."* Again 
he alone had the power to propitiate gods with offerings 
of various kinds for the general welfare of the king and 
kingdom against the natural and unforeseen calamities 
of the state. He was thus another guardian of the 
realm and it is but fitting that he is characterized as the 
rasfragopa. ^ 

There is evidence to indicate that the purohita not 
only followed his monarch to the theatre of war but also 
took part in the operations on the field. That is to say 
that if occasion so demanded of him he offered fight by 
joining the rank and file of the army. Professor 
Hopkins refers to this in his learned contribution to the 
Journal of American Oriental Society.^ Visvamitra was 
the purohita of king Sudas of the Rig- Veda Samhita and 
took part in the operations of war against him by the 
allied forces of ten tribes, well-known as the ‘ Battle 
of the Ten Kings’. 

‘ Tail. Br., ii. 7. 1, 2: R. V., vii, 6. * A.V.V., 24. 1. 

Mbk., ii. 33. 32-5. * Bhdgavata PurUna, viii. 23. 14. 

® A*. F,, vii. 18-13 ; A. K., iii. 18 ; Ait. Br , viii. 24-25. 

® vol. XV, pp. 260 ff. 
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The origin of this institution is shrouded in entire 
mystery. Zimmer’' inclines to the view that this office 
should have come into existence after the establishment 
of the caste system which is generally regarded as belong- 
ing to the last period of the composition of the 
V ida texts. Mr. Law seems to give countenance to 
this opinion. Quite an opposite view is taken by equally 
eminent scholars. There is however strong reason to 
believe that the institution existed as well established 
even in the early epoch of the Rig-Veda Samhita where 
we find innumerable references to it.^ Pick traces the 
institution even to pre-Vedic times.’’ 

That this institution has not been sufficiently under- 
stood in its true spirit even by learned Sanskritists is 
clear. Julius Eggeling writes: ‘ A complicated cere- 
monial requiring for its proper observance and 
consequent efficacy the ministrations of a highly trained 
priestly class has ever been one of the most effective 
means of promoting heirarchical aspirations. Even 
practical Rome did not entirely succeed in steering clear 
of the rock of priestly ascendancy attained by such like 
means. Again ‘ in urging the necessity of frequent and 
liberal offerings to the gods, and invoking worldly 
blessings on the offerer, the priestly bard may be 
detected often pleading his own cause along with that of 
his employer as Kanva does when he sings : ® ‘ Let him 
be rich, let him be foremost, the bard of the rich, of so 
illustrious a Maghavan as thou, O Lord of the Bay 
Steeds ! ’ He concludes from this that the sacerdotal 
office must have been a very lucrative one.® 

^ AlindiscAes Leben, chap, vi, pp. 19S i. 

® iii. 33. 8 ; vii. 18. 83. 

® Trans. S. K. Maitra, p. 164. 

* 5. B. E., vol. xii, Introduction, pp. 9 and 10. 

» E. V., viii. 2. 13. • S. B. E., vol. xii, Intro, p. 11 
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It is to be regretted that a distinguished Vedic 
scholar like Eggeling should have fallen into this error. 
There is no reason even to suppose that there were in 
ancient India a trained priestly class as such, or any 
priestly colleges like those of Rome or any like concep- 
tion of heirarchy. Prof. Hopkins writes : ‘ They did 

not live in monasteries like the Buddhists. They did 
not draw salaries like the Christians. All that they had 
to live on was what was given them. They were not 
permitted to earn a living by worldly means. No wonder 
they were always rather profuse in praising gifts.’ 
Evidence is equally wanting to prove that such sacerdotal 
offices were lucrative, or rather that the priests aimed at 
self-advancement at the expense of the sovereign or 
the ruling class. There was no priestly department 
in the state. To quote Prof. Hopkins again, ‘While 
the Brahmanas never organized into monastic bodies 
but dwelt apart each in his own home living on 
private emoluments and daily alms, the Buddhists built 
enormous establishments which being supported as they 
were built jay state patronage as well as by private bene- 
factions flooded the country with an idle army of begging 
friars and even from the beginning became a refuge for 
lazy incompetents, as later (outside of India) they 
became hot-beds of immorality and political intrigue.' * 

First of all the word ‘ priest’ is a misnomer in ancient 
Indian historical literature. It conveys no mean- 
ing at all to the student of Indian Literature. The 
Brahmana community were never a class of priests as we 
understand to-day by this term. Every member of this 
community was accorded reverence and respect not 
because they were highly trained in sacrificial rites but 
for their deep and great learning of the whole sacred lore, 


' Ethics of India, pp. 148-49. See also J. A >0,5,^ vol. xiii, p. 12, 
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and also for their (purity), (character) and 
which is putting into practice what they had learnt. 
According to Vasistha : ‘ He alone is a Brahman who 

controls his mind, practises austerities, conquers the 
senses, is large-hearted, truthful, pure, versed in sacred 
lore, compassionate, is full of practical experience, 
intelligence and the quality of faith.’* 

Again the Brahinanas alone were qualified to receive 
gifts and that from kings only. But such gifts were 
awarded not because by accident they were born in the 
Brahmana community, but explicitly to some for their 
sacred learning and to others for practising austerities. ^ 

To this sentiment may be added another dictum of 
Yajhavalkya. The latter says, ' he is no Brahman 
worthy of respect if he is devoid of good character, 
though learned and austere.’^ The same idea is repeat- 
edly insisted on in the pages of the Mahnbharata. A 
Brahman devoid of good conduct could not be termed a 
Brahman but a Brahmanaka, a man of low caste. That 
is patent to demonstrate the social equality of all castes 
and communities. The idea underlying this iact is that 
it is character and conduct that made and unmade the 
castes."* Any Brahman who fell short of the ideal of his 
svadharma was not respected but regarded as a degraded 
outcaste.® 

To determine the true position of the Brahmana 
community is to study the social and religious organiza- 
tions of ancient India. We are not at present concerned 
with this knotty problem. Ours is the examination of 
the institution of the purohita (literally propositus). 
We cannot positively assign a date to the origin of this 

^ vi. 23. Ibid^., vi. 26. •’ i. 200. 

♦ MafMiarata, Udyoga Parvan, 45. 5 ; Sdnti Parvan, 187. 18 : 276. 28. 

® Manu^ iii, 150 ff. 
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all important institution. But one thing is obvious, 
namely, that no office of monarchy or chieftaincy existed 
even in very early times without this office of the 
purohita. Both appear to have been the twins of the 
same mother, the state. Every state had a chieftain or 
king and every chieftain or king had invariably a 
purohita. Sometimes there was only one purohita for 
more than two or three kings. Devabhaga Srautarsi was 
the purohita of the kings of both the Srinjayas and the 
Kurus.* It seems to have been an hereditary office, in 
the Suryavamsa the Iksvaku kings invariably speak of 
Vasistha as their purohita. Orthodox tradition has it that 
the same Vasistha lived for thousands of years on account 
of his great tapas while monarchs died and succeeded. 
Whatever may be the truth, one fact is prominent and 
that is that there must have been a number of hereditary 
purohitas each called after the far-famed ancestor 
Vasistha taking a legitimate pride in their birth in 
such a distinguished line. Even to-day it is a custom 
in India to adopt the surnames or hereditary titles of 
famous forefathers.^ Again Eggeling speaks of the 
gradually increasing importance of the office of purohita. 
‘ From the comparatively modest position of a private 
chaplain who had to attend to the sacrificial obligations 
of his master he appears to have gradually raised himself 
to the dignity of so to say a minister of public worship 
and confidential adviser of the king.’® So far we 
cannot trace any evolution in the increasing import- 
ance of the office. In support of this statement 
a text of the Rig Veda* ascribed to Vamadeva is quoted. 
But the passage in question does not warrant any 
modest position to the purohita. His extraordinary 

‘ ^at. Br.. ii. 4. 4. 5. 

l^ide Olden berg's Religion Das l/edu, p. 375 

^ /did,, p. 12. 


♦ iv. 50. 8. 
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influence is greatly felt. He is all-powerful, perhaps 
more powerful than the king himself. It would be cer- 
tainly instructive to quote the passage. ‘ That king alone 

in front of whom the Brahman walks (q^ lives well 
established in his house : for him there is ever abundance 
of food : before him the people bow of their own accord ! ’ 
Certainly this does pot warrant any modest position to 
the purohita. But Eggeling takes shelter under the 
ill-supported argument that these verses are a later addi- 
tion. Let alone this passage. There is another verse 
wherein the invocation addressed to Agni, the latter is 
characterized as the purohita, the divine ministrant of 
the sacrifice. The text runs as follows : ‘ I magnify 

Agni the purohita, the divine ministrant of the sacrifice, 
the Hotr priest, the greatest bestower of treasures.’’ 
From this it is obvious that Agni does not hold the 
position of a private chaplain in the kingdom of gods 
but he is the ‘ divine ministrant ’ dnd ‘ the king of all 
worship ’.2 

It is a correct estimation of Prof. A. B. Keith who 
remarks; ‘The Vedic purohita was the forerunner of 
the Brahman statesmen who from time to time in India 
have shown conspicuous ability in the management of 
affairs and there is no reason to doubt that a Visvamitra 
or Vasistha was a more important element of Government 
of the early Vedic realm. It is clear too from the hymns 
which are attributed to the families of these sages that 
the purohita accompanied the king to battle and seconded 
his efforts for victory by his prayers and spells. In 
return for his faithful service the rewards of the purohita 
were doubtlessly large. The duna-shitis of the Rig Veda 
tell of generous gifts of patrons to the poets and we may 
safely assume that the largest donations were those of 

X. V., i. 1. * /, /, 8 ; S. 3. vol. xlvi. 
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kings to the purohita' * Our own view is that from the 
earliest known literature, the Rig Veda Samhita, down to 
the later treatises on the Arthasastra, the purohita main- 
tained one and the same position in the state, at least in 
every Ksatriya-ruled state. 

No scholar has bestowed so much thought and 
attention on this great institution as Julius Eggeling 
and hence we cannot refrain from quoting him once 
again. He continues : * The struggle for social 

ascendency between the priesthood and the ruling military 
class must in the nature of things have been of long 
duration. In the chief literary documents of this period 
which have come down to us, viz. the Yajur Veda, 
the Brakmanas and the hymns of the Atharva Veda, 
some of which perhaps go back to the time of the 
later hymns of the Rik, we meet with numerous passages 
in which, the ambitious claims of the Brahmans are 
put forward with ■ singular frankness. The powerful 
personal influence exercised by the purohita as has 
already been indicated seems to have largely contri- 
buted to. the final success of the sacerdotal order.’ 
The so-called struggle between the two classes, the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, is more a product of the 
■ imagination than one of actual fact. In the whole mass 
of the Vedic and later Sanskrit literature we cannot trace 
a conflict between a king and his purohita. The king 
dared not disobey the purohita or the purohita overrule 
the monarch. The ambitious claims of the Brahmans 
are not peculiar to the Yajur Veda or the Atharva Veda 
alone. Did we not find the same in the Rig Veda Samhita ? 
Prof. Keith distinguishes two classes of priests in this 
period, the king’s purohita and the sacrificial priest. Says 
he : ‘ In both cases the priest was in the long run at the 

> C. H., I. i. pp. 9S-96. 
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mercy of the political power of the king.’' The office 
olpurohitah glorified everywhere such as the ArthaSsstra 
texts of Kautalya and Kamandaka. There is no final 
success of one order over the other, because the 
very premises are doubtful. We have no definite 
passages in any of the texts portraying the different 
phases of the struggle for any sort of social ascendency. 
It is possible that references to occasional disputes 
between some purohita and his king^ has been miscon- 
strued for the struggle between the two orders of the 
community.® 

The social ascendency, if a real fact, is due to srotri- 
atvam^ i.e., learning and force of character, and to nothing 
else. The learned scholar seems to think that he is not 
altogether correct in his own statements. For says 
he in another later paragraph ‘ The question as to how 
Brahmans ultimately succeeded in overcoming the 
resistance of the ruling class receives'but little light from 
the contemporaneous records. Later legendary accounts 
of sanguinary struggles between the twm classes and the 
final overthrow and even annihilation of the -Ksatriyas 
can hardly deserve much credence. Perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose were probably the chief means by 
which the Brahmans gained their ends.’ He seems 
to be laying himself out for establishing an imaginary 
fact. If the Brahmans had been really avaricious or 
ambitious they could have easily aspired to the imperial 
and royal offices. If they had only wished they could 
have easily adorned the thrones of many a state. But 
instead they sought voluntarily hard and strenuous life 
of fasting and penance. 

* C.H., I. i. p. 128. 

® Ait, Br.f vii. 27 : Panch. Vifhs Br,, xiii. 12. 5 and xiv. 6. 8. 

® Cf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, i, pp. 713 ff. 
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Remark has already been made that the purohttu 
continued to maintain his old position even in the 
epoch of the Dharma Sastras and the Art/iasSstras. 
Dr. Goshal who has given some thought to the question 
advances the argument that the purohita of Kautalya’s 
Artha'sUstra has been ruled out from the list of proximate 
factors of Government. * Though this point has been 
given some consideration elsewhere^ still it would not 
be out of place to recapitulate some of the statements. 
The commentator of the Kainandaka nui sara, Sankararya 
characterizes the purohita as a ‘ Btqfar ’ one of the 

more prominent ministers, and qualifies his statement 
to that effect.^ 

How he is one among the king’s ministry is further 
testified by the commentator of the Silappad/iiksram, a 
classic of the period of the Tamil Sangam, who explains 
the SidO/ of the text, as minister, the purohita, the 

conimander-in-chief, ‘ambassador and Director of Public 
Information to use a modern term."* This and similar 
references from the Tamil treatises can bear the weight of 
the inference that the office of the purohita was not alien 
even to Dravidian polity. These confirm our view that 
the purohita continued to maintain his true station among 
the state officials as in Vedic times. 

What is then his position in the Arthastlstra and what 
are his functions and qualifications } Kautalya rules ^ 

^ Hindu Political Theories, pp. 88-89. 

“ Is Artkaidstra secular? by the Proceedings of the Third 

Oriental Conference, pp. 615-6, 

“ |fcl qitffa: 1 (Commentary on 

oerses 30 and 31 of chapter iv of Kdmandaka. 

* See Tamil Lexicon, vol, i, pt. iii, p. 579. 
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that he may be appointed or selected as the purohita who 
belongs to a distinguished and good family, highly 
learned, versed in all the sacred lore, as well as the 
science of astronomy, and the theory of polity, skilled in 
propitiating gods by the various rites prescribed in the 
Atliarva Veda, to ward off calamities providential or othei ' 
wise occurring in the kingdom. Him the king should 
follow as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a 
servant his master. The same sentiments are given 
expression to in the verse of Yajnavalkya.' 

That the purohita is one among the council of 
advisors to the king is also seen from the phrase of 
Kautalya.^ Here too the text follows Yajnavalkya 
closely. It has been pointed out that the purohita of 
the ArthaiUstra in no way occupies a lower status than 
that of the Aitareya BrUhmana where he is represented 
as the providence guiding the destinies of the kingdom. 


ff 3i[^rq fqa^i i (Bk. i, 

Sec, 9.) 

qqi g (i. 3i3.) 

Cf. Apasiambaf ii. 5-10. Gautama xi. 12; Baudha^ i. 10. 18 (7 and 8). 

This is only one of the few parallel passages some of which are referred 
to in the introduction to the first volume of Kautalya ArthaSastra edited by 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum (pp. 6-8). ThCvSe parallels show 
unmistakably that one of them is indebted to the other. But who is the 
original author is the point at issue. It must be said to the credit of the 
great Mahamahopadyaya that he has proved on substantial evidence that 
the Kautaliya is posterior to the Smfti of Yajnavalkya and hence it 
indebted to this law-book more than anything else. 

* : {Bk. i, Sec. 10.) 
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Here is an internal textual evidence which bears out 
this fact more clearly than anything else. ‘ 

The energy of the Ksatriya backed by that of the 
purokita and assisted by the deliberations of the 
ministers following the precedents laid down in the 
Sastras leads to success without question. ^ Further the 
purokita of the Kautaliya occupies a unique rank among 
the highest paid state-officials, such as the minister, the 
coiipinriander-in-chief, or members of the royal household, 
the^crown-prince, the king’s mother, and the queen. 
Kau'talya fixed the salary of the purokita as 48,000 
pamis' per annum. The smaller officials under his 
department were each paid 1,000 panas yearly.^ 

It may be argued that the high salary allowed by 
Kautalya to the purokita does not necessarily mean that 
the latter was one of the amalyas. For the Archbishop 
of Canterbury draws a princely salary but surely for that 
reason one cannot claim for him a place in the cabinet of 
ministers. It is wrong to judge ancient Indian facts by 
modern standards. There is no comparison between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the purokita of the 
ancient Indian state. That the latter was an influential 
factor of the Hindu cabinets no one can deny. To this 
extent Kautalya gives unmistakably a place to him. He 
was an important limb of the Government. 

{Arthasdslra^ Bk. i, Sec. 9.) 

eft ii 

(l/ana Parvan,Kx\\. 16.) 

Cf. Mahdbhdraia, Adi Parvan, cxlix, 39 ; Manu, ix. 323; Gautama, xi. 

® Bk. V, chap, iii, 
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We saw in the Fedic texts that one of his functions 
was to follow the king to the theatre of war and encourage 
the warriors now and then to rise equal to the occasion. 
In the chapter on encampment on the eve of the war' 
four divisions of the camp are mentioned and in the first 
are the purohita and the Prime Minister. The purohita 
encourages the army by quoting Fedic authority as to 
the final goal of brave men in the field. ^ ‘ Such of 

those places which the heaven-desiring Brahmans reach 
with their sacrificial utensils through several yajnas and 
penances, are attained immediately by the warriors who 
give up their lives heroically in battles for a good cause. 
That soldier who having eaten of the salt of his master 
would not fight is sure to go to hell and be deprived of 
the consecrated vessel of water covered over vjx^darbha- 
grass.’ Here we are reminded of the poet-bards 
mentioned in the Tamil texts of the Sangam epoch. 
These were called pamr. Their duty was to sing the 

‘ ArthasaUra, Bk. x, Sec. i. 

c!Tl?q iinfqv;g^q fa ^ qsqfi; 

{Arthasastra, Bk. x, Sec. 3.) 

Til e second verse etc., is found in the Fourth Act of Bhasa’s 

Pratipiayau^andharayana (edited and publislied by the late Ganapati 
^astri) addressed to soldiers to stimulate them to fight. I*rof. 

Kuppuswami Siistri on the authority of the Nayacandrika commentary on 
the Arikasdstra seems to take the view that these verses * were taken from 
.some Purdna in which tliey happened to be pul into the mouth of Manu, 
[Intro. AicaryacTiddmatii (^ri Balaraanorama series, Madras), pp. 21-23.] 
The commentator’s suggestion i.s only a conjecture which is not based on 
any authority. The late Pandit is therefore probably right that the Sloka 
in question is Bhasa’s own quoted by Cbanakya, the author of the Artha- 
sastra> { Vide Intro. Praiiinayau^andhardyafiat pp. 3-4.) 
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glories of heroes who had fallen heroically in the field 
and thus infuse fresh spirit into the minds of the soldiers 
during the encounter. That they often followed their 
respective kings to the field and even acted as interme- 
diaries and arbitrators, and sometimes also succeeded 
in averting the conflagration of wars is on record.^ 
One peculiarity was that owing to their great learning 
even the enemy king accorded them due respect, and 
never questioned their movements in their kingdoms. 

Even later works on polity like the Kamandaki 
Sukrautti, Nltivakyamyta continue the traditional ideas 
about this functionary. He is the directing force in the 
administration of Kamandaka.^ The qualifications of 
the purohiia which are narrated in the Siikramiisara 
well-nigh agree with what Kautalya has recommended.^ 
The Sukrantti adds that he is also the acharya or pre- 
ceptor. This office figures as the first and the highly 
paid one among the ten departments of Sukracharya.'^ 

The Nllivukyamrta contains a whole section on the 
functions and qualifications of this functionary. This is 
important because Somadevasuri is a faithful transmitter 
of ancient and especially Kautallyan tradition. The 
commentator quotes on the first stanza of the section a 
verse from Sukra : 

am sRicpf ^rq: qfrfla: « 

^ See The Art of War in S. India ^ by the author in the * A finals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute vol. vii, No. iv, 

® Trivandniin edition, p. 56. 

® Sukra, ii. 78-81. 

* Sukra, ii. 70-72. Apparently by the time of the Sukramti, whose d.-ite 
of composition is still a bone of contention among scholars, the eighteen 
departments of the state had reduced themselves to ten. Perhaps the com- 
plex nature of the organization of the administrative machinery warranted 
this change in the system of Government. 
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The Chief Minister and the purohita are equal to 
mother and father as told by Brhaspati. * 

A categorical list of the calamities providential or 
otherwise which the purohita makes effort to avert is 
given. Fire, or thunder, rain or over-rains, epidemic, 
famine, pestilence to crops, relinquishment of men, 
prevalence of diseases, bhuta, pisacha and demons, fear 
of tiger, rats and snakes.^ On this account Kalidasa 
seems to have used the epithet to the purohita 

Vasistha of King Dasaratha.^ In addition to these one- 
rous functions, he was also according to the jUtakas an 
administrator of justice^ and a guardian of king’s 
treasures. ® 

Before we examine the position assigned to the 
purohita in the Dharmaiastra and epic literature we must 
complete the de.scription of the status accorded to him 
in the ArthasUstra itself. It has been demonstrated that 
he was the guiding force in the administration. By this 
it must not be concluded that he was above the law of the 
land. Like any other citizen he was punished whenever 
there was a departure from his svadharma or loyalty to 
the king. The punishment amounted to imprisonment 
or banishment.® The Panchavimsa Brahmana goes 
further and rules that he might be even punished with 
death in cases of treason.^ What we wish to drive at is 
the fact that the purohita of the Kautallya preserved the 
status he had in Vedic times. Dr. Winternitz takes a 

C C '<e 

® Cf. Artha^Ssira, Bk. viii, Sec. iv. Raghuvamsa, xi. 58. 

* The Dhammaddhaja Jdtakay i, vol. p. 220. 

* The Banhana Mokkha Jdtaka vol. i, p. 120 

® Art/iaSdstra, Bk. ix, Sec. 3 ; cf. Manu, viii. 335. xiv. 6 . 8. 
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similar position with regard to the purohUa, * and says 
that Kautalya accepts entirely the Brahmanical religion 
and view of life as the foundation of the state, and he has 
in view a state organization in which the Brahman plays 
a first role. 

From the DharmasHtras and the DharmaiUstras we 
see that the same qualifications are mentioned and that 
it is insisted that the monarch must act according 
to the instructions of the purohiia.^ The epics and the 
Purdnas also faithfully transmit the Vedic tradition but 
in this epoch it is obvious that his duties become more 
and more complex. Sometimes he had to attend 
to several functions at the same time. The Garuda 
Purdna says, ‘ The high priest of the realm should be a 
man of vast erudition and perfect self-control — a hero in 
soul and virtue.^ The same Purdna speaks of a royal 
priest as distinguished from the high priest and his 
qualifications are the following : ‘ The royal priest 

should be a man who has studied the Vedas and the 
Vedd,hgas and constantly meditates upon the Divine self 
by celebrating homa ceremonies and pleasing the whole 
world in weal and woe.’^ 

In the MahaPhdrata which is a mine of useful inform- 
ation Gandharva speaks to Arjuna on the infinite 

* Vide Geschhchte der Indischen Liiteraiur^ vol. iii, pp. 523 flP. 
See also Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume (Patna), p. 34. 

* a siisNk i 

>o 

fqft’fjgsEr hriwit ii 

Manu, vii. 58 and 59 ; cf, Baudh. 1. 10. 18 (7 and 8) ; Yajnavalkya, i. 
313-14. 

® M. N. Dutt Trans., chap, cxii ; cf. Agni., cxxxix. 16-17. 

17 


/did. 
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importance of the purohita to the king. Though a 
karmavrtta, a king will be able to conquer the 
Raksasas provided the purohita leads him in front. 
He is the source of the king’s name and fame. To that 
king whose purohita is self-controlled, versed in V ?das 
and Veduhgas, pure, truthful, selfless and devoted to 
dharma, heaven is certain. To him even the unattainable 
fruits could be got, and those got would be easily 
and safely kept. That king who yearns after the welfare 
of all must be in the confidence of this official. It 
is wrong to assume that a Ksatriya conquers the 
whole world by sheer prowess and mere family greatness. 
It is only a kingdom under the guiding hand of a 
Brahman that will last long.* That on him hangs 

q^ffcT: 1 

>o -o 

>0 Ok. 

i 

qqfaTR: ijaRitR: fq^qiqt q?tf|^r: o 
q^qr: n 

'O -o 

55 pi grr 555^ qr qfHfipw 1 

«o >0 ^ 

lagg 1 

aw qr guHFqim » 
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the thread of the realm is again brought out in 
chapter (cxc) where it is said that the Iksvaku kings 
attained celebrity and greatness owing to Vasi§tha, 
their purohita,' The same Gandharva recommends 
Dhaumya, the younger brother of Rshi Devala as the 
purohita of the Pandavas. On request Dhaumya 
accepted the offer ; and led by him the Pandavas reached 
Pahchala-desa. Here is a case of departure from the 
hereditary system of appointment.^ That he must 
be duly qualified and honoured by the king is further 
repeated by the sage Narada.® The same ideas 
are given to Yudhisthira by Rshi Vaka in the Vana 
Parvan. The sage quotes the classic example of the 
Asuraking Bali whose success was due to the Brahmans 
only. A king without a purohita is like an elephant 
without the mahout. A king with the purohita is 
compared to the fire united with wind.* These import- 
ant comparisons have indeed a significance of their 
own. They signify the great and imperative value of 
this functionary. 

sigqnfijq iisq q qwfqct ii 

(Mdh., Adi Parvan^ clxxxvi. 77-84.) 
^ Ibid,, 11-16. ® Ch. cxix. 

“ Mbh.^ Sabhd Parvan^ v. 43. 

* fwifqq BAIR i 

fl 

(Mbh.y Vana Parvan, xxvi. 15.) 

m f? BRfPrrfjt: *f5tsl i 

. am br ftqR^ « (/wrf.. i?.) 
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In the SatHi Parvan again there are some important 
statements a perusal of which would be a profitable 
study. Bbisma the great preceptor advises Yudhis- 
thira : * ‘ Do all your acts in conjunction with your 

purohita' Who is a true purohita ? Bhisma answers^ 
that he alone must be appointed as the purohita who will 
help the king in protecting the righteous and putting 
down the unrighteous. 

Then is given the king’s behaviour towards such an 
official. ^ By service, obedience and following his 
svadharma^ honoured by the purohita, a wise king earns 
an undying name. In chapter Ixxiii, the qualifications 
and functions are set forth in instructive details. After 
giving a categorical list of qualifications Bhisma says that 
a king would be a mere nothing if he had no purohita to 
guide him. He would be ever in danger of the 
Raksasas, the Asuras, the Pigasas, Uragas, Paksins 
and other enemies. He must do the warding off rites at 
prescribed times — vai'svadeva bali, rudra homas, etc. 
It is said that the purohita washes the dirty linen of 
seven sinful malas of the king — wicked ministers, in- 
different councillors, thieves, injustice, illegal punish- 
ment, not punishing the deserving, and cruelty in battle. 
He is further of considerable aid in the performance of 
sacrifices and other holy rites. By mutual amity and 


‘ f ?rf«lT I (isxi. 4.) 

* If cT Rcit l?rsrcf^ » 

H ^rfr 11 (btai. 2.) 

Msiti evo 

{Idid.f Ixxii. 20.) 
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concord of both the Ksatriyas and the Brahmans the 
people enjoy peace and good will. ‘ 

These statements demonstrate the indispensable 
office of the purohita who is a Brahman, and the fact 
that no superiority of class or caste is contemplated. 
On the other hand both are equal tending towards the 
common good of the people — the yo^akshema of the 
state.^ Hence his appointment precedes the anointing of 
the king.® 

One has the power of tapas and mantras 
and the other the strength of weapons and arms'* 
(3TffWrfg55)- It is certainly difficult to find the superiority 
of the nobility in the epic as Prof. Hopkins would make 
us believe.® 


Note 

There seems to be some confusion amoii}< scholars a.s to the true social 
and legal position of the Brahman -Purohita in ancient Hindu society. The 
confusion is due to two causes. (1) The wrong interpretation or forced con- 
struction put upon certain passages in thedififerent texts by scholars. (2) The 
apparent inconsistency of the Vedic texts themselves. The former is 
unaccountable and even inevitable, each savant looking at them from his 
own view point and judging them as such. .\s for the latter, the confusion 
among the different Vedic Schools and teachers is only so at the surface ; 
but once we dive deep into the mysteries of their thoughts expressed through 
'^heir writings we clearly see that in fundamentals all .ire essentially of the 
same idea. It may be that in tri fling det.ail they may disagree, and even this 

* ff Hsifni 5I5 ir 1 It 

(^'dnii Parvan, Ixxiii. 43.) 

n t f33i: » U6tff.,49.) 

again 

* ^dntt Parvan^ Ixxiv. 3. 

® a ^ ' (/Airf., ixxiii. 67.) 

* Ibid., Ixxiv. 16, * J.A.O.S.. vol. xiii, ISl f£. 
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(lisag:reement would tend towards agreement in the main. We will take an 
example of tliese two reasonings to make ourselves more clear. Both the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita (Sukla, Yajur Feda, chap. ix. 40 and chap. x. 17 and 
18) and the ^atapalha Brdhmana contain the following text : 

U5ti ettftswra srisqRt ^isir ii 

Kggcling translates this : ' This (man), O ye (people), is your king ; Soma 
is the king of us Brahnuuias, ’ (ix. 4. 3. 16), Jayaswal translates it thus ; 

‘ This man, O ye people, is your king, he is Soma, king of us Brahmanas !' 
(Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 30). Again in the Ratnahavis portion ef the 
Rdjasnya sacrifice one of the ratnins is mentioned to be the ak&avdpa, and 
this term is translated as the ‘ keeper of the dice, ’ alluding to the game of 
gambling. Jayaswal again repudiate.s this explanation on the authority of 
the Kautatiya where the aksasdla and aksapatala and similar technical 
terms occur referring to the keeper of accounts and the hall of the office of 
the Accountant-General. It is ridiculous for a consecrated monarch to gel 
the approval of a gambling officer and we agree with Jayaswal that it does 
not at all point out to the officer of dice but ol accounts, finance being the 
vital department for any administrative machinery. 

By way of illustration as to the second reasoning, viz., the confusion of 
texts themselves, the /Utareya Brdhmana rules (viii. 24-25), ‘ Verily the 

Gods do not eat the food offered by the king who is without a purohita 
Wherefore let the king who wishes to sacrifice place a Brahmaua at the head 

(C[^ I). With this we may compare another text (iv. ii.), (quoted by 

Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 31) of the Vajasaneyi Brdfmtana Upanisad 

‘ Hence there is none above the Ruler, hence the Brahman sits under 
Ksatriya in the RdjasUya' Thus whereas in one text the Purohita is placed 
at the head in the other he is placed under the Ksatriya. This inconsistency 
disappears in the light of the following texts 

in the Satapatfia Brdhmana, (Kggeling Trans., v. 4. 4. 15) ‘ a Brahmana 
then hands to him the sacrificial (wooden sword . . . . ), the sacrificial 

sword being a thunderbolt, that Brahmana, by means of that thunderbolt 
makes the king to be weaker than himself : for indeed the king who is 
weaker than a Brahmana, is stronger than his enemies. . . ‘Again 
after the consecration when the king addresses the purohita for blessing the 
latter pronounces five times ‘ Thou art Brahman.’ (Ibid,, 4. 4, 9-13). There 
is a special chapter (//rf/iyayo: v.) in the Aitareya Brahmana yrheixe the 
position occupied by the purohita is given with instructions in detail. With- 
out the purohita who is necessarily a Brahman, a king is not honoured 
by the gods. Apastamba declares that the Brahman alone must be a 
teacher, though he knows of Ksatriya and Vaigya teachers also. But it 
must be remarked that a purohita was not necessarily a teacher or a 
rtvik. But it has been a long-standing practice that the purohita some- 
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tiroes did the/ duties of the Stcharya aud rtvik. Vasistha, for example, 
plays all roles in the Rdmdyana (Bala Kdnda, chap. viii). lie officiates 
as a T^vik (chap, xviii. 21-24) is engaged in performing sa^hskara rites 
for the princes (vi. 128) he is consecrating Rama. Tims in one and the 
same person is united the functions of these three. Fick notes some 
evidence from the Pali literature to this effect. ( Trans,, Matm, p. 168 and 
169.) It is further seen that his office is ordinarily hereditary and ties of 
friendship are strong. (Ibid.^ 170.) The purofiita is characterized as the 
Cihavamya fire, his wife the Gdrhaspatya, and his son the anvdhdvyapacana 
/z>tf-the sacred fires leading the king to heaven. Again the purohita \^ 
Agni Vaisvanara, possessed of five missiles, speech, feet, skin, heart, and 
organ. Hence he must be adorned and made to feel happy (Ait. Br., viii. 24). 
Tlie purohita is niialogoiis to Brhaspati, the purohiia of Hods. Under his gnid- 
ance and care a king could overcome his enemiesand make his people content- 
fd and prosperous (Ibid., 25). Again * in whose reign the Hrahmana goeth 
first, ’ the people pay homage to him who wins plenty of wealth {(bid., 26). 
That Brahman is selected for this office who knows the three ptirofiUas 
rind the three appointers. ‘ Agni is the purohita, the Earth the appointer. 
Aditya is the purohita, the atmosphere the appointer, Aditya is the 
hita, the sky is the appointer’ (Ibid., 27). Keith (//. O. S., vol. 25). 

Let us now turn our attention to what place the purohiia is assigned in 
the estates of the realm in the SaiapaUia Brdhmana, another important 
work of this category. In the section called Rainahavis of tl’.e rafasuya, 
the purohiia figures as one of the recipients of the sacrificial honours. The 
king goes to his house and prepares ^.sap for Brhaspati,-— the Purohiia of 
the Gods. He is one of the Ratnani (v. 3. 1.2). Again it is the purohiia 
who anoints the king by sprinkling waters on him in front, and prays for the 
latter’s energy and vigour to withstand his enemies (Ibid., v. 4. 2. 1-3), 
He again hands the sphya or wooden sword to him, symbolical of a thunder- 
bolt to overcome his foes (v. 4, 4. 15). So far the functions signify those 
of a modern Bi.shop or Archbishop. But his station in the administration 
was iftdeed a more (ixalted one. It is said that the K.satriya and the purO' 

make one complete whole. The one without the other is feeble. One 
is the compliment of the other (Ibid., vi. 6. 3. 12). If both of them are 
united, that is, if spiritual power is associated with the temporal power, 
then that state could be all powerful. Thus the inconsi.stency of the texts 
is only apparent but not a fact. We must not confuse the Hindu conception 
of spiritual power and its relation to temporal powei' with that of the 
mediaeval Holy Roman Empire. 

Sec. Hi. THE ROYAL COUNCIL 

The council is an important limb of the central or- 
ganization and its origin can be traced to very early times. 
In the Vedic period the business of the council was 
more complex in character. Professors Macdonell and 
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Keith remark: ‘The business of the council was general 
deliberation of the policy of all kinds, legislation so far 
as the Vedic Indian cared to legislate, and judicial work.’ * 
But the council of the later days abstained from legisla- 
tive and judicial work. It became purely a consultative 
Council, Cabinet to use a modern expression. This 
distinctive feature of the cabinet assumed shape at least 
prior to the days of Kautalya as can be seen from the 
learned discussion on the subject in the Arthascistra.'^ 

In the chamber in which council meetings were 
usually held absolute secrecy had to be ensured and the 
cabinet therefore met in appointed places. The cham- 
ber was to be inaccessible not only to man but also to 
birds and beasts. Kautalya gives a categorical list of 
birds and animals which should not be allowed to 
frequent the environs of this special chamber. It was 
feared that news would leak out even through them. 
This may no doubt be an exaggeration, but still it 
demonstrates the extreme need of secrecy in the coun- 
cil. Among the birds and animals mentioned are 
parrots, dogs and deer.^ These are endowed with cer- 
tain instinct by means of which they are capable of 
betraying the secrets. Cases upon cases in illustration 
can be quoted from the epics. In the Mahabhurata it is 
the dog of Ekalavya which took the Papdavas to 
his master by means of visible signs. In the RumUyam 
one of the animals which indicated the path through 
which Ravana carried Sita was the deer. Again in the 
AranyaJia Parnan, Yudhisthira abandoned the forest be- 
cause the deer at that place indicated to him that that 
forest was not worthy of his living there. Besides 
according to the sage Narada and the Chandogya Upaniscui 

^ Vedic Index, vol. ii, p. 431. “ Bk. i, Sec. 15. 

^ Ariha§d$tra, Bk. i, Sec. 15. 
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there have been in ancient India masters versed in the 
language of animals and also of plants. 

The same ideas are repeated in the Msnam Dkarma 
Ssstra. On the top of a hill, the solitary chamber of the 
palace, or lonely forests where even birds cannot pene- 
trate, deliberation could be carried on by the king. 
The idiot, the dwarf, the deaf and the dumb, the 
limbless, the old, the eunuch, the lunatic, mlechchas, 
the sick and the defective-limbed, were not allowed 
to be present on any of the four sides of the 
hall,' for through them the secrets might escape. 
The author of the Artha'sastra is practical in his recom- 
mendations. He asks, granting the above precautions are 
taken, yet is there not any possibility of the information 
leaking out from the members who sit in deliberation. 

‘ Yes,’ says Kautalya, and remarks that any shrewd man 
could form possible opinions by observing the physical 
features and gestures of the person or persons consulted. 
This is evident from the Rumclyana also. When the 
question of entertaining Vibhisana as an ally came up, 
Hanuraan speaks in these terms : 

Cs >3 

gssilg fatfofr^q trrqif'aiici ^orrq; i (Karfrf/ia.ch.svii.es.) 

urerew srr fqsr^fq qr i 

i 

qq « 

qrtq qF^R^sr^iqfq i 
q^gpllq B 

MohUbharatat Adi Parvan, cliii. 87*-89 ; cf. Sdnti Parvan, Ixxxiii. 56-57; 
vi. 22; Sukra i, 11, 484-99 ; Manu, vii. 147-9 ; Yaj., i, 342, 

18 
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Again in the Nlti Ssra : 

»Tvfw q!?qcrr: ii 

V 

Other ways by which secrets might be discovered 
are carelessness, intoxication, talking in sleep, lust, and 
other evil habits of the councillors themselves. Hence 
the Kautaltya warns that such councillors should be 
kept under proper guard until the council proceedings 
should reach a consummation.* 

The term mantriparisad (qf^qftqcf) means a definitely 
organized council of ministers who were concerned with 
the political affairs of the realm. The distinction came 
to be maintained in later Sanskrit literature especially in 
the Dharmedustras and the Art/taSsstras.^ The Kauta- 
liya mentions this term® and refers it to the Dharma 
Snstras of Brhaspati^ Manu and U'sanas. This mantri- 
pari^ad was a cabinet of ministers. From early Vedic 
literature there is evidence to demonstrate that the king 
in ancient India was no autocrat exercising authority in 
an irresponsible manner. The Rajakrts and the Ratnins 
of the Brahmana literature go to show that some consti- 
tutional check was placed on the institution of kingship. 
Further we hear of the Sabhas, Samiti and Parisad 
where the king took an active part. 

The Parisad of the Jatokas is the same as the Parisad 
of the ArthasUstra literature. The term also appears in 
the rock-cut inscriptions of Asoka."* Further the Vedic 

err wi I i {ArthaSdsira, Bk. i, Sec. 15.) 

« VasUtha, iii. 20. ® Bk. i, Sec. xv. 

* The Shahbdzgathi Rock an^i the Mdnsehrd Rock, III and IV. 
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term Rujakartnra}} continued in the same meaning both 
in the Pali canon and in the epics. In the RumUyana} 
on the arrival of Bharata from his uncle’s house the 
Rajakartarah presented themselves before him to 
crown him. It is not unreasonable to assume that these 
functionaries were the chief ministers of the state and 
had a place in the mantri-parisad. The law-givers 
such as Manu, Yajhavalkya and Katyayana assign a 
fitting place to this assembly which the king was bound 
to consult before he could enter upon any undertaking, 
or give his verdict on a suit.“ Even in matters of 
urgent public importance the king could not and must 
not act on his own initiative. He must summon all his 
councillors and decide on the expert advice of his best 
men.® 


>0 

(Ayodhya K&n4a^ Ixxix. 1.) 

Manu, vii. 30-31; Yaj., i. 311. 

srr affPk i 

* {Arthasdstra, Bk. i, Sec. xv.) 

Here the word ‘ fffqgr: * has been interpreted by all scholars as the 

Cs 

‘ majority opinion It is open to doubt whether this construction could be 
placed upon this term. For we know, taking the Rdmdyana for our illustra- 
tion, that two important councils were held one on the eve of entertaining 
Vibhisana as an ally, and the second by Ravana on the eve of Rama- 
Kavana-Yuddha. Rama certainly pursued the way ordained in the Dkamta- 
sdstras. Manu lays down that the ministers must be consulted individually 
and then jointly. (Cf. Kamand., xi. 68.) This means full discussion was 
allowed in the council. Every member is entitled to have his say for or 
against a certain proposition- 

In the councils under question decision was ultimately arrived at by the 
president of the council-assembly Rama and Ravapa respectively. It was* 
therefore for the President to convert the opposition to his side and thus act on 
the unanimous decision. This is what happened when Vibhisapa was taken 
by Rama to his side. What we wish to point out is that it is doubtful whether 
the majority and minority ideas were in existence in very early times. 
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The earliest literature of the Hindus, the Rig Veda^ 
contains unmistakable evidence as to the practice by 
which a question was generally decided unanimously.’ 
In the Mahabharata, ‘ When the question arises as to 
which of two sides should be adopted, you should not 
abandon the many for adopting the side of one. When 
however that one person cancels the many by virtue of his 
possessing many accomplishments, then you should for 
that one forsake the many.’^ Who is this superior 
personage is defined by the succeeding slokas.^ ‘ Full 
of prowess and valour, disciplined, respectful and res- 
pecting, impartial, dharmic, and devoid of kama^ 
krodha and lobfia, humble, and truthful, and self-con- 
trolled, tested and tried in all situations, coming of a 
respected family, associated with the ruling nobles, 
grateful, is the superior man fit to be consulted, and 
whose opinion deserves to be acted upon.’ Thus the 
majority rule is not a hard and fast one. In practice 
it was not acted upon. The words of the superior 
always carried weight and prevailed upon those of the 
councillors who were finally brought round to acquiesce 
in his view. Thus it was unanimity that was aimed at 
and often realized. Hence the council itself is defined 
as the ‘ act of effecting unity of opinion on the part of 
persons conforming to a master mind.’ * Unanimity is 


^ X. 191. 

-o 

(M. N. Dutt Trans, ^dnii Parvan^ Ixxxiii. 12.) 

3 Ibid., 13-16, 

* 1 ^ II (Br. NUi, ii. 41.: 
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the best council, majority the middle, and indecisiveness 
the worst. * 

The duty of this council of ministers became probably 
widened in course of time. Kamandaka speaks of five 
characteristics of deliberation proper (the mantra ) — 
mantrins, debate, division of time and place, and remedy 
against dangers. The functions allotted to each is then 
elaborately described. ^ According to Kautalya the 
council took cognizance of four things. These are com- 
mencing new works, completing works already begun, 
improving works already accomplished, and carrying out 
resolutions precisely.® 

In the Sukranlti, its functions seem to have been en- 
larged. It was held responsible for all affairs affecting 
the state or its subjects in point of arms, finance, 
sound government and the rooting out of the enemies."* 
On the procedure of this assembly the Sukrantti has 
interesting observations of which Jayaswal gives us a 
summary : ‘ Without a written document no business of 
state was done. A matter was endorsed first by the 
home minister, the lord chief-justice, the minister of 

e>. >0 

q^ qq t[cF?q 

q^ ;§tqq; n U6id., iv. 34-36.) 

* xii. 36-40. 

® aifrTH'qr. 3TR3qHgRr, and fsrqtqff'qrl 1 

>0 Vi 

{ArthaiSsira, Bk. i, Sec. S.) 

* SRI qw q^5ir: q i 

nqtsRq^l (ii.83.) 
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Law, the minister of diplomacy with the fixed style : 
“ This is not opposed tons ” i.e., their departments had 
no objection. The minister of Revenue and Agriculture 
endorsed with the remark “ The note is all right.” The 
minister of finance : “Well considered then the presi- 
dent of the council inscribed in his own hand, “ Really 
proper.” Next the pratinidlii wrote : “ Fit to be 

accepted”: the yuvarSLja following with “ Should be 
accepted ”, in his own hand. The ecclesiatical minister 
endorsed “ This is agreeable to me ”. Every minister 
affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the 
king wrote “ Accepted ”, and set his seal. He was 
supposed to be unable to go through the document 
carefully and the yuvaraja or some one else was to 
make this endorsement for him which was shown to 
him. After this first stage was over the minute was 
signed by all the ministers as the council {gand) 
and sealed with the seal of the council. Finally it 
was once more presented to the king who “without 
delay ” wrote “ seen ” as he had not the “ capacity ” to 
criticize it.’ * On this Jayaswal remarks very pertinently : 
“ The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This im- 
plies that the procedure belongs to the period of the 
Sanskrit revival which is now to be dated in the light of 
the history of the Suhga revolution between 150 B.C. 
and 100 A.C.”^ 

To this procedure Kautalya adds that if some mem- 
bers are to absent themselves being away from the city or 
otherwise, their opinions too must be taken , by the use 
of special writs. ^ This is surely not vote by proxy as 


’ Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 138-39 ; Sukra, ii. 362-69. 

^ Cf. JM.O.RS., iv, pp. 2S7-6S : Kamand, xi, 60-64 ; Yaj., i. 312 ; 
Niti, iv. 34. 44 ; Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 140 (foot-note). 

® ArthaiHstra, Bk. i, Sec. 15. 
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some would suggest. But the point is that they might 
offer some useful counsel. Their opinions would be 
discussed as those of others who were present and a 
unanimous decision was arrived at. 

It would be interesting to compare it with what is 
found in the great epic. The king shall deliberate with 
not less than three councillors and ponder over their 
respective views in the first day. On the next day 
he must speak out the results of his own deliberation 
over their views to the cabinet. The conclusion 
arrived at on this day must again be submitted 
for the approval of the purohita. If it should win his 
approval, * the thing is taken for granted to all intents 

'O 

'O ^ >0 '• 

^grficir afi qciref.-iqra ii 

^dnti Parvan, Ixxxiii. 52-54 ; cf. Yaj., i, 310 and Manu, vii. 56-57. 

In the verses quoted above it is said that such of the councillors vi^ho are 
admitted to the cabinet must be those who have completely satisfied the 

five tests ('ratqqr:) The term is of great constitutional impor- 

tance in Kautalya’s Arihasdstra. Kau^alya mentions only four kinds of 
Upadhas (jqwrfvi^afqqr). These are 3I«ffqH|r: > qiPiV 

7^r*i and il He^jr^cora mends whal the MafMhdrata recom- 

mends 

i;qk, i (^k. >, sec. lo.) 

While Kantalya speaks of only four Upadhas the Mahdbhdraia 
mentions five kinds. In this context the Kauiallya mentions another term 
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and purposes. The results of the consultation are sent 
to the corporate bodies in the state and also the 
president* of such bodies severally and separately. For 
the end and aim of this mantra is to make the people at 
large contented.^ Though the king is expected to 
favour the majority view of the cabinet still that the 
opinion of the superior prevailed ultimately is seen from 
the fact that the view is submitted to the purohita. 

This bears eloquent testimony to the form of consti- 
tutional monarchy in practice at least in the early 
centuries before the Christian era. The above procedure 
shows that the virtual ruler was the ‘ royal writ ’ rather 
than the king himself. Has the king no powers to make 
the procedure null and void? Personally he could not. 
But he could issue an appeal to the sovereign assembly 
of the realm which goes by different appellations of a 
sahhu, or a rtlstra, or a junapada — all terms connoting 
one and the same institution of the assembly, where the 
people’s representatives sat and which it is the duty of 
the Parisad or the deliberative council to satisfy, lest it 

or the five institutes connected with the Intelligence Department. 
These are explained as the institute of fraudulent disciple 
of recluse J )> of a householder of a merchant 

ascetic Bk. i, Sec. 11. 

Evidently the passage in question in the MahUbhdrata refers to the 
and the four upadhas. Parimelalagar mentions the same four 

Upadhas as find mention in the ArthaSdstra in commenting on the follow- 
ing of Tirukural* 

jfribQur(g*BtiruQptfr^^ MrtbrSl^ 

QppOuQA (501) 

' Ibid., Ixxxv. 12. 

® Ibid,t Ixxxiii. 55. 
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should jeopardize its own position. In this and other 
directions the inscriptions of Asoka throw welcome 
light.* ‘They (the ministers) should act in such a manner 
that they would be favoured by the approval of the 
Janapada assembly.’ 

This shows that the position of the ministers was 
secure so long as the sovereign assembly had con- 
fidence in them, and it would be jeopardizing their 
position if they acted otherwise. This is also evident from 
the Jungadh Inscription^ where Chakra- Palita, the minis- 
ter of Skanda-Gupta, gives utterance to similar opinion. 

Besides the mmitri-parisad which we have taken as 
the state-council, we find another institution of greater 
importance. This, we may characterize, as the secret 
council of the chief ministers more closely in the confi- 
dence of the ruling monarch. The Artha'sUstra assigns 
to this smaller but more influential body several functions 
of state. It was perhaps a purely deliberative body, the 
mantri'parisad being deprived of this power in course of 
time as it became a rather unwieldy body. We hear in 
the Mahubhsirata that this latter assembly consisted of as 
many as thirty-seven members. According to the 
extreme political philosopher Kanika it is no matter for 
secrecy if the thing goes beyond six ears. Hence Kanika 
would not allow more than three persons to deliberate on 
the vital affairs of the state. ® 

" ^ ^ cf fg’fa 

O'. c\ 

ilrietR 

>0 ' "O >0 

Rq q Lauriya-Ararat Pillar Edict IV. 

» F.G.I., p. 61. 

19 
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But Kanika’s ruling was not the standard accepted 
in ancient India. Or rather, every political philosopher 
had his own reckoning as to the number of the coun- 
cillors. Bharadvaja who is quoted by Kautalya allows 
the king to take counsel with himself alone ; and hence 
his conception of sovereignty may be characterized as 
autocracy. Rightly Visalak§a opposes this view-point, 
and according to him there must be one or more with 
whom the king must sit in council.* The PurSnas 
in the main when they recommend, ‘ Neither alone nor 
with many hold consultation’.® Kautalya allows from 
one to four councillors but not more. He is also of 
opinion that even in cases of extreme necessity the king 
could not act on his own initiative.® According to 
Bhisma however the number of chief councillors 
who were eligible to sit in the mantri-parisad were 
only nine. But it is a moot point whether in 
Bhisma’s opinion the smaller body could consist of as 
many as nine, or a smaller number chosen from this 
nine, as Law suggests.^ But there is no warrant 
for the latter assumption. Perhaps on some occasions 
as many as nine councillors formed the deliberative 
body.® 


\^Adi Parvan, cliii. 91-02.) 

^ Arthaidsira, Bk. i, Sec. 15. 

® Matsyut ccxx. 37 ; Agnt, ccxxv. 18-20 ; Kalika, Ixxxiv. 104* lOS ; 
Bfhadaharma, Utiarakdnda^ iii. 3. 

* 3tr?Tf£r3K n 

{Arihaldstra, Bk. i, Sec. xv.) 

♦ Aspects of Polity^ p, 36. * Mbh.^ SdfUi Parvan^ Ixxxv. 61. 
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The functions of the smaller council were five accord- 
ing to Kautalya. The following five points* occupied 
the major portion of their attention : — 

(0 Ways of beginning a work, 

{karma), 

( 2 ) Resources in men and material. 

■•o 

(3) 5^ef;r55fq¥rfTi: Judgment in regard to place and 
time. 

(4) Protection against possible dan- 
gers. 

(6) Final consummation. 

Let us now proceed to the examination of the posi- 
tion occupied by these councils in the epoch of the epics. 
We already noticed the principal eight councillors and 
the thirty-seven ministers who composed the parisad. 
These thirty-seven members are mentioned as follows : 
Four Brahmans who are well read in the Veda, 
large-hearted, ripe in scholarship and hence pure ; eight 
Ksatriyas who are warriors wearing arms ; twenty-one 
Vaisyas who are wealthy and resourceful ; three Sudras 
well-disciplined, honest, and tested beforehand ; one Suta 
possessing the following eight qualities : of fifty years of 
age, large-hearted, devoid of jealousy, versed in Smrti 
and Sruti,, disciplined, impartial, capable of discussing 
acts and deeds, not coveteous, and devoid of the seven 
terrible corruptions of the mind {vyasanas).^ 

^ Arihaidstrat Bk. i, Sec. xv ; cf. Manu, vii. S6-S7, 

^^dnii Parvan^ Ixxxv. 7-11. The commentator furnishes the following eight 

quauties : ?Tq<n. UH qf^OT, Sfff, R, cT^firq : 

■o O'. 

and the seven vyasana% \ four as a result of kama— hunting, dice, women and 
drinking, and three of anger : «iiqiqiwi it is 
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The next question is whether the king consulted all 
these thirty-seven ministers, and if so, would not the object 
of the mantra, namely, secrecy, be defeated ? Political 
thinkers have given some thought to this question, and 
there is mention of a smaller number fit to be consulted. 
But this number was in no way fixed. For in one place 
it is said that the number must not be less than three* 
and in another five^ and in a third, eight.® The law- 
giver Manu fixes the number at seven or eight. 
It is indeed refreshing to note that all the communities 
find representation on it thus falsifying the easy inference 
that these political organizations were devised with a view 
to the detriment of some and aggrandizement of other com- 
munities. The commentator defines the eight councillors 
to be four Brahmans, three Sudras and one Sfita.® Here 
is proof positive of the inclusion of the Sudra community 
in the highest executive machinery of the state. And the 
inference is irresistible, that the Sudras worked side by 
side with the Brahmans in guiding the ship of the state 
during the storm and stress which were a frequentlyoccur- 
ring factor in ancient times. It may also be noted that the 
two communities — both the ruling and the wealthy ones, 
the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas, and hence the aristrocratic 
classes — were excluded from the mantra. We are not in 
a position to assign any definite reasons for the exclusion 


taken by some that one of the qualifications to be a member of 

is to be aged at least fifty years from C{5f of the Mahabkaraid. 

(Sanii Farvan Ixxxv. 9.) But this is wrong for this phrase is an adjective 
qualifying the noun ‘ Suta ’ only. Hence the age restriction was only in 
the case of the Silta and not other members of the ParUad. 

^ ^dnti Parvan, Ixxxiii. 47. 

® Jbid., 52. ^ Jbid.t Isxxv. 11. 

* gg Hfffa qfrtgapi i ^■) 

• Cf. Sukra, ii, 333- 3fi. 
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of two powerful and important communities from the 
sphere of consultation. But it is reasonable to assume 
that the members of these aristrocratic classes by virtue 
of the functions expected of them could not have satis* 
lied all the qualifications which are expected of a true 
councillor. It also indicates the beginnings of a demo- 
cratic system of Government. * 

The following is the categorical list of persons who 
were not eligible for consultation.^ 

He who does not speak the truth, though possessing 
all the other qualifications, who has intercourse with the 
enemies of the state, who has no interest in the progress of 
his own, who is not versed in the sciences, not pure, who is 
insensible serves the enemies, a braggart, unfriendly, 
full of the passion of anger and unsatiated desire, an 
alien though fully qualified, whose father has been un- 
justly banished though recalled afterwards, and whose 
property has been confiscated for slight offences. The 
following is again the categorical list of those fit for 

^ The i^reatiiess of Indian culture lies in having realized the principle of 
communalisin. According to Western econoraicdhought, the state, private 
property and competition are the three necessary conditions which guide 
the ecorioraic life and the activity of society. The consequence is a 
tli.sordcred equilibrium between labour and capital, or in other words inces- 
tiant class conflicts. Ways and means have been suggested to avoid this 
phenomenon by great writers and thinkers. Socialism, communism, 
syndicalism, guild socialism and bolshevism arc given their due considera- 
tion to ameliorate the present social and economic conditions. These 
would not bear fruit for the principles guiding these socialistic states are 
again appropriation and exploitation. But communaiism with a decen- 
tralized policy as it was practised in ancient India is the remedy. The 
economic purpose was truly served by dividing the society into a number 
of castes or class groups. The liberty of the individual or parentalism of the 
state as we understand it to-day are not its necessary adjuncts. But social 
and political groups in towns and villages co-operated with the central 
state which resulted in creation and distribution as against the principles of 
appropriation and exploitation. 

Parvan, Ixxxiii, 35-40. 
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consultation. He who is shrewd, with a good grasp and 
learned, a citizen of the land, pure, and honest of purpose, 
possessed of wisdom and intelligence, able to under- 
stand friends and foes, devoted to the king, truthful, 
well-behaved, of great dignity, sweet and soft, hereditary, 
he who is contented, agreeable, skilful, is afraid of 
adfuirmi, versed in mantra and time and heroic, 
controlling the world by s&ma and danay confided by the 
paura and the jmtapada bodies. * These resemble in the 
main the ministerial qualifications given by law-givers 
like Manu and Yajnavalkya.^ 

The various restrictions placed on the process of 
consultation point to the fact that cabinet secrecy was 
an essential feature of the ancient administration and also 
the significant place assigned to the mantra.^ It is said 
that ^ the progress of the state depends upon the roots of 
mantray deliberated by the councillors. These should 
operate in such a manner that the weak spots of their state 
should not be disclosed whilst those of the enemy could 
be seen. This aspect of consultation is also noted by 
Kautalya.® They should learn a truth from the tortoise 

^ SSiuti Parvan, Ixxxiii, 41-47 ; cf. Br, Nlti, vi. 6. 

“ vii. 54 and Yaj., 1.320. Also see Vyasa quoted in Chan<}e§vara’s 
Rdjanlti RainUkara^ p. 12. 

^ Yaj.. i. 344. 

Cs. 

(^dnti Pawan, Ixxxiii, 48.) 

{Artkai&stra^ Bk. i, Sec. xv.) 

{Sdnti Parvan, Ixxxiii, 49.) 
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which draws all its limbs within its shell. Counsels 
which are kept close by the counsellors form the armour 
of the king and the limbs, other subjects of the state. 
Hence the ministers must heartily co-operate with the 
king in carrying out the affairs of the state. * 

We also learn from the Ceylon inscriptions^ that all 
administrative measures were issued by the king-in- 
council. In the Vevala Katuja inscription of Mahinda 
IV ‘ all these lords who sit in the Royal Council and who 
have come together in accordance with the mandate 
delivered by the king-in-council have promulgated these 
institutions.’ The slab inscriptions of Queen Lilavati 
shows the creation of a council of ministers, wise and 
loyal, who released the kingdom from all dangers.^ 
Thus whether it was in South India or in the North 
there was no administration which had not a con- 
sultative assembly or council which invariably guided 
the deliberations of the state. 


* iSinti Parvan, Ixxxiii. 48-51. 

* Epigraphica ZeylanicUy vol. i. No. 21, quoted by P. Banerjee in Public 
Administration in Aficient India. 

® Epigraphic Zeylanica^ vol. i. No, 14 and also vol. ii, No, 6. 
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The General Assembly 

There are three significant terms in Sanskrit literature— 
$abha, parisad, and samiii, the correct interpretation of which 
lias not yet ^eeh arrlve*3 Different meanings are suggested 
but still no satisfactory solution is reached. These are techinical 

terms of great administrative importance. ^ to shine, 

|fd-that which shines or is illustrious. This may 

be the hall in which meetings were held or the assembly itself 
composed of illustrious persons. This term repeatedly occurs 
in the South Indian inscriptions and is invariably the governing 
body of the village, its jurisdiction however extending over 
that village only. Thus it is an important institution of the 
South Indian local administration. 

The second term parisad is qftq?’ — to 

sit. This literally means ‘ sitting round, ’ i.e . , those who speak 
in the assembly. The term occurs in the Rigveda 

SaAihita,^ and Sayapa comments; The 

other term Samiti is n 

The Sabha.—nz.v\ag defined exactly what the meanings of 
these different terms are it would be interesting to examine the 
composition, constitution and functions of these bodies. Let us 
first examine the conception of the Subhn in Vedic times. Profes- 
sors Macdonell and Keith take the view that the term refers to 
both the assembly and the hall in which the assembly met.® They 
further opine that the hall was also used for purposes of gambling 

Viii. 33. 7. 

« R. V., Vi. 28. 6 ; viii. 4. 9. etc. ; A. V., v. 31. 6 ; vii, 12. 1-2, etc. ; 
Tait SatH. iii. 4-8 ; vii. 1-8 ; Sat. Br., ii. 3. 2. 3 ; v. 3. 1. 10, etc, ; see VedU 
Index, vol. ii, pp. 426-7. 
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from the technical term sabhastha7iu. The hall was something 
like our Town Halls where all the public affairs of the state and 
society were discussed and resolved upon. It was not exclusive- 
ly in use for state purposes.^ 

The Vedic Sabha was originally composed of aristrocrats, 
Brahmans andMaghavans. Considering the then state of society 
which was tribal in character it is too much to expect anything of a 
democratic preponderance. The RigVeda Sanihita has yet another 
term'*^ Suiala or of good birth in support of our statement. There 
is a passage in the Maitrayani SaMkita^ which throws interes- 
ting light on the question whether members of the fair sex were 
t:?ligible for membership. The passage cited shows their 
ineligibility. Appropriate to this the Tamil classic Purapporul 
Venbamolai has a reference.^ It is said here that when the 
enemy set the city to fire there was such a bewildering 
confusion that women rushed to the assembly hall inadvertantly. 
And this indicates that women even in ancient Tamil Nadu were 
not admitted to the assembly. 

'rhe Sabha was then the council of elders, mainly a judicial 
body like that of ancient Greek city-states. The elders were 
men of such high character and learning that they evoked respect 
from all communities. Hence the Yajur Veda^ (Sukla) is thus 
eloquent : 

They did not forfeit the trust and confidence placed upon them. 
That this was so for several centuries to come, is evident from 
the writings of Megasthenes who observes, ‘ The seventh caste 
consists of the councillors and assessors, of those who deliberate 

^ Taii.Br., Hi. 16, I BhaUabhaskara comments 

?:cifq-=qnrq> i 

( Bibliotheca’ SSmkrita, No. 38, pp. 173-4.) 

* vii, 1. 4. 

>0 n ' 

iv, 7. 4. p. 97. 

* Vanchipaialafn^ //. 14. ‘ ae^ptbui^r ’ * xvi, 24. 

20 
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on public affairs. It is the smallest class looking to number , but 
the most respected on account of the high character and wisdom 
of its members.'^ This is quite in keeping' with Kautalya’s 
recommendation of the highest qualifications for councillors, 
From the technical name narUfa given to the Sabha in Vedic 
literature Mr. Jayaswal attaches some constitutional import 
to it, meaning the resolution of the council as something 
inviolable and binding on all,^ basing his interpretation on 
Say ana’s commentary. 

Though we have no direct evidence as to the actual working 
of the sabha still the fact remains that it was presided over in its 
session by the sabhapaii, and it was guarded by a sabhdpaia. 
Originally the sabha was more a court of justice where the king 
heard and decided cases and disputes. This is obvious from the 
occurrence of the terms sabhocara^ and sabhasad, sitter in the 
assembly.'^ The Vedic Sabha was more of a legislative and judi- 
cial character. It is said in the Saiapaika Brahmana^ and also in 
the Chajidogya UpanUad^ that the king went to the sabha as well as 
the samiii possibly to guide its deliberations. The authors of the 
Vedic Index seem to read in these passages an interpretation that 
will nullify the statement of Zimmer,^ namely, that the sabha was 
the meeting place of the village council with the Gramani as its 
president. Zimmer is not altogether wrong as Professors 
Macdonell and Keith suppose. In those days w^hen local self- 
government was the rule and not the exception it was but right that 
the village had its own sabha. We must not confuse ourselves 
with the word sabha. There were sabhas in towns as well as in 
villages. But their powers were different. One was the larger 
assembly which concerned itself with the general affairs of the 
state in particular and the other took notice of local matters only. 

These village sabhas or smaller councils of the village admini- 
stration often call for notice in South Indian Inscriptions. These 
sabhas generally met in the temple halls {sabhamandapd), and 

^ McCfmdle, p. 43. * Hindu Polity, part i, p. 18. 

® Taitt, Br,, iii. 4. 2. Bhattabhaskara comments on the terra 

gTEtiqt fJT?f =3rpa {Bibliotheca Sanskrita, 38, p. 159.) 

♦ V. I ii, p. 428 ; Taift, Br,, i. 2. 1. 26. 

* iii. 4. 14. * V. 3. 6. Alt, Leben, chap, vi, p 174, 
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particularly under a large and shady banyan tree in special plat- 
forms constructed for the purpose. The sabha had for its mem- 
bers the village elders, the bhaftas (learned men), the vih’sihas 
(straight and moral men), and prominent priests of the temple. 
Representatives of the merchant class {na^araitar), of the com- 
mon folk {iirar), and of the district {nafiar) often sat in the 
sabha. The qualification for the Brahman members of the sabha 
was to be well versed at least in one of the Dharmai&siras and to 
have studied at least one whole Veda with its fiarihs(as^ From the 
Ukkal and other inscriptions^ it is clear that the institution of the 
sabha had reached a high degree of efficiency and was in good 
working order about the tenth and eleventh centuries a.d. The 
sabha had the following duties among others. It exercised supreme 
right over the village lands. It was the arbitrator in the disputes 
arising from the purchase or sale of lands. It confiscated and sold 
lands of defaulters. It was responsible for the state levy of the 
village. It raised public subscriptions in the cause of common 
irterests.^ It obtained loans to meet emergencies such as famine. 
It had a treasury of its own. It held a supervising control over 
the various committees of its own in the village, and also over 
temple accounts. It had the right to punish the internal enemies of 
the village {gramadrohinsY , In a word it did everything to 
insure the moral and the material welfare of the village. 

The Samiti,-^ThQ 5a;?^^V^inVedic literature undoubtedly refers 
to a definite communal institution. Professors Macdonell and 
Keith take the view of Hillebrandt according to whom the sabhd 
and the samiii are much the same. The very name implies a 
different connotation. It must have been a people’s assembly, 
generally presided over by the king ; and it is just possible 
that one of its functions was the formal election of the king 
by giving their unanimous assent of the choice perhaps made by 
the members of the sabha. Taking for granted this elective 
character and also the fact of the king presiding over the assem- 
bly of the people, it shows that the king was the servant of the 
people. This also demonstrates that the people had a voice in 
the administration of the land though it was not definite or 
assertive in character. But it is certain that this assembly was 

' Bh. Commemo. Vol. p. 227. * 5. 1. /., vol. iii, part ii. 

® Ep, Report, 1909, pp. 82-83. ♦ Ep, Report, 1910-11, p. 72. 
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different^ from the sahha as regards its constitution and 
function. 

The. Pari^ad, — Mr. K. Jayaswal has made a notable con- 
tribution on the subject,'^ He quotes passages from the Atharva 
Veda wherein it is explicitly stated that the sabha and the 
samitt are separate institutions. Both of them are described 
as the two daughters of Praj&patu^ But it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that the samiti and pari^ad were 
identical. This is evident from the Bfhadaranyaka Upani^ad."^ 
The institution of samiti was not a long-lived one. Tt 
became practically extinct with the commencement of the 
period of the (600 b.c.). But the word parUad occurs 

in different senses in the post-vedic period. It is princi- 
pally an academy of science and then a royal court. Even in 
this latter sense its political function amounted to judicial matters 
only. In the traditional usage the term parisad meant an assem, 
bly of learned men to decide legal points and customs of the land.® 

l^ie Pauya-Jahapada,>-'Iher^ were besides W\g Paura and 
Jdnapada assemblies as is evident from the inscriptions of 
Asoka not to speak of numerous literary references. Whenever 
changes are to be effected in the constitution, or new laws 
promulgated, the king first got the approval of this body and 
placed the matter before the council or the public.® 

The assembly had also the power to demand redress of their 
grievances at any time, or present compensation bills for losses 
sustained.^ It is said that when the council refused to execute 
the king’s orders as regards certain gifts he placed the matter 
before the assembly. From this we may infer two facts. There 
were two political institutions, one the council and the other the 
assembly. The first was known by different X.Qnxi'&.—parisad, 
rajukas (Anoka’s inscription), etc.; and the latter by th^ paura- 

^ Cf. Zimmer’s AIL Leben, chap, vi, pp. 174-176 where there is a 
learned discussion on the subject. 

Hindu Polity, vol. i, pp. 11-21. 

w 3 qRr ?? ii (vii. 12. 1.) 

>0 

^ vi. 2. * Vasistha, iii. 20; Manu, xii, 3. 

** Girnar Rock viii, Kalsi Rock viii, Dhauli Rock viii. 

’ Yaj,, ii. 36 ; Manu, viiu 40. 
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Janapada^rl^ira^ pragraha sabha,^ prakrti of the ^ukranlti, or 
prakrii sabhosad^ or simply sabha.^ Functions practically 
remained the same though the designations often underwent 
some transformation. 

But Dr. Law has taken objection to the use of Paura and 
Janapada as corporate bodies at all. He examines both directly and 
indirectly all the evidence adduced by Jayaswal and comes to the 
conclusion that there is no ground whatsoever to understand these 
two terms as technical terms signifying any corporate associations. 
In every place whether in the texts or in the inscriptions 
they simply mean people of the town and the country.^ We are 
afraid that Dr. Law is rather dogmatic in his statements. In 
some places they may mean what he says. But still to totally 
deny the existence of such oragaiiixed bodies of citizens is to miss 
the mark altogether. The audience of His Majesty by the people 
must not be and could not be so cheap and easy as Law would 
imagine. It is to deprive the office of kingship of all dignity 
whatsoever. The king may do justice and judgment to a very poor 
and insignificant citizen ; but it does not mean that the king 
allowed any indiscriminate interview of any of his subjects ag- 
grieved or no. It would not, on the face of it, be a working 
principle. The fact is that there were what were known as group 
organizations both in towns, and the country parts and their repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the public of the city or the commonality of 
the realm, pleaded before the king for redress of this or that 
grievance. Hence it i.s far more reasonable to take them to 
be corporate associations which were highly respected as 
popular bodies both by the king and his ministry. They were 
often consulted so that there might not be any room for dissatis- 
faction among the public at large. This is borne out by the 
certain evidence of the inscriptions. Most of the interpretations 
which Law proposes are highly doubtful. The term Paura^ 
J&7iapada which so often occurs in the ptditical and historical 
literature of the Hindus also occurs in the various inscriptions.^ 

^ P8.ni&yana^ Ayodhya Ixxxi. 12 ; and Ixxxii. 1-4. 

Ibid,, Ixxxii. 4-17. ^ Mahabkdrala, xii. 83. 1-2. 

* /. //. vol. ii, Nos. 2 and 3. 

* The Inscription of Rudradamau ; Ind,, LiidePs lisi : 965, Fleet, 

(r.A, vol . iii, p. 60 ; the Kalinga Edict of ASoka: ASoka Pillar Edict iv; Rock 
Edict, vhi, (Girnar) the Kharavela Inscription, vol. iii, p. 456. 
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Not the least interesting is that similar organizations are also 
mentioned in Tamil literature. In the Permhkathai^ we meet 
with two terms ” along with aimperurhkulM and 

others who came to attend the festivities of Narayanan's birth, 
day. The Sanskrit equivalents of these two terms are Paura and 
Janapada, representative assemblies of the people and not the 
mass of citizens. Whenever the latter is to be mentioned the 
expression is ibsjj meaning not a corporation but a great 
body of all citizens. 

.y^Thc Sab ha m Later Times 

Coming to the position that the sabha occupied in the Epics=^ 
it is interesting to see that the judicial character of it becomes 
increasingly dominant. We see that the king presided over this 
assembly invariably, but in his absence the prime minister pre- 
sided over the meetings of the council. In the Har.^acharita we 
see that when Rajyavardhana died, it was the prime minister 
Bhandi who presided at the meeting convened for the purpose of 
selecting his successor. 

The qualifications of the Sabha members are striking. It is 
Draupadi who says that*^ 

* it is no sabha where there are no elders : they are not 
elders who do not speak the dharma : it is not dharma if it is 
not founded on truth ; it is no truth if it is combined with fraud.’ 
The Jataka contains a similar ver.se. ^ 

' V. 6. ,39. See for more details J.A.O.S., xiii, pp. 148-49. 

“ ^ |«r; 

^ fSr ^ (iTJTn I 

^ (A/M,, Sabka, Ixxxis. 65.) 

TOT c[?«T ^ efTOat 

JT ^ eat TO to i 
ee =51 ^ q^in 

TO irqaR « (See Hindu Polity, i, p. 19.) 
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The Sahha consisted of all castes and classes. The Ksatriyas 
are there conspicuous. Bhisma and Vidura who are Ksatriyas 
and Drona, Bharadvaja and Krpa (Brahmans) are among those 
present.* These were well disciplined by the ^astra^ and 
highly respectable. Draupadi raised a point of law before 
this august assembly of sages, ministers, and courtiers, whether 
Yudhisthira had the right to pawn her after he had himself 
become a slave. ^ Bhisma justifies Yudhisthira^s right by 
saying that the technicalities of dharma are too subtle.^ Karna, 
Dussasana, and Duryodhana justified the action on the part of 
Dussasana to drag her by force into the open court though she 
was sparsely dressed and in her periods. But Vidura sym- 
pathized with Draupadi and appealed to the assembly for an 
impartial consideration of the question without fear or favour 
but with an eye to dharma and $atya. He asks every member 
to speak out his opinion according to his knowledge and judg- 
ment free from kdmay krodha, and other ^undesirable influences. 
He farther expatiates on the point and says* that he who is a 
member of the assembly and fails to give out his opinion or dis- 
torts the law when asked for, comes close to being a liar and 
(jiiotes the classic discussion between Prahlada and the sage 
Angirasa on this point. Vikarna, one of the brothers of Dnryo- 
dhana, associated himself with the views of the sage Vidura. 
Bhisma accepts the position as a most difficult one and accepts 
also his inability to give a decisive reply, but added that 

’ gvir-rt ^qifr^^riwr: 

ij {Sabha Parian, Ixxxix, 48.) 

® Ibid,, Ixxxix. 19, Ibid,, Ixxxix, 59-61. 

‘ qt % 5? fqqqfS[4?5fT i 

qr f)?qr; II 

>0 

qqfqaq qqr^4?5iT l 

■Z CS 

®f?a?q q;® fq^q: n 

{Sab/td Parvan, xc. 64-65.) 
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Yudhiisthira himself is the best and final authority on the sub* 
ject.^ Duryodhana too acceded to this position and ordered that 
every one of the five husbands could speak on the point. On 
this the members became extremely happy and loudly applauded 
him by signs of eyes and lips. But a few became distressed and 
cried * Oh, Alas I’ Bhima spoke hot when Bhi^ma, Drona, and 
Vidura asked him to forbear. Karna replied Bhima hotly and 
Vidura spoke of the prosecution of dharma in the Sabha and 
insisted that Draupa<ll*s position was the right one. He added 
that if this were overlooked the prosperity of the state would 
come to an end. Moved by DraupadI and. others, Dhrtarastra 
released the Pandavas with Draupadi from slavery and asked 
them to be friendly with the Kurus by ruling at Kandavaprasta." 
This shows how the business of the assembly was usually con- 
ducted. That ladies could take part in the assembly discussion 
is seen from the fact that Mandodari goes to Ravapa's court 
after the death of Prahasta and dissuades him by several argu- 
ments to desist from fighting Rama.-^ 

Hdrita's clasHHcaiion oi the sabha, — There is an interesting 
chapter (V) in Chaijd^svara’s Rajaniii Rainakara which 
further throws light on the sabha and its constitution. This 
is not an original work but a compendium of the various smrii 
texts. Harita is quoted. According to him there are four 
kinds of sabha : prati^ita^ apraiistita^ mudrila, and sasita. It is 

if it were established by the king himself in his royal 
domains ; if it were a voluntary organization of the 

villagers, if established by the king's secretaries or judges, 

and if established by the king himself by a royal writ. 

The sabha is likened to an organism. The head is the king, the 
face secretary, the arms members, the hands knees account- 
ants and scribes, eyes gold and fire, and feet servants. Bach of 
these ten members has its own individual and collective functions 
to perform. The secretary is the speaker, the king is the person 
who finally decides, members discuss questions of policy, smYti is 
the law, gold and fire are for oath, the accountant counts the artha 

^ Sabha Pravan, xci. 14-21. ® Sabhd Parvan, xcii and xciii. 

^ Yuddh* see after chap, lix, two prak^ipta chapters. 
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or wealth, the scribe is the writer of writs and orders, witnesses 
are servants, anagnakaii ('STJfVTcj^) are the plaintiffs and defen- 
dants. The judicial aspect of the assembly would be more fully 
treated under the chapter on the administration of justice. 

Assemblies in Tamil literature. — It would be certainly interest- 
ing to study what sort of assemblies and councils were prevalent 
in ancient South India, The ^ilappadikaram and the Maui- 
mckhalai are two classical treatises which are a mine of informa- 
tion for reconstructing the history and social life of ancient 
Dravida. A study of these and other classical treatises shows 
that there must have been five big assemblies. (1) The repre- 
sentative assembly of the people acting as a check on the ruling 
chieftain (2) the assembly of the ministers of religion, 

(uiriiuun/r)^ (3) the assembly of physicians perhaps a Board of 
Public Health assembly of astrologers 

and (5) the assembly of ministers for revenue and judicial 
administration of the state 

There are two technical terms in Tamil literature which con- 
note great political significance. These are ‘ ’ and 

These terms occur jointly and severally in different 
places in different treatises.* The term ‘00^’ which is another 
term for * * occurs in Tolkappiyam {kilavi^ sutra 57), and 

means simply an assembly. There are two interpretations for 
both the terms. One interpretation for the term is 

that given above, and the other has already been noticed.^ The 
two interpretations for ertssstiuJiiTiuih^ otherwise known as ‘ 6 t«wQlj 0 /f 
jSi^evfr ’ are as follows : * (1) <xir<ssaf^^iLf&!&jn (account officers), (2) 
(heads of the executive) (3) (officers of the 

treasury), (4) ' (palace-guards), (5) (citizens 

of the capital), (6) (leaders of army divisions), (7) 

. (elephant men), (8) gjoitfiLDpevir, (mounted warriors).^ The 

Tamil renders on the authority of Divetkaram^ 

watchman at agate.’'^ In our opinion this term may be identified 
with the Sanskrit K^attr meaning * chamberlain ’. The other 

' Silappadikdram, 3. 126 ; 5. 157 ; 26. 38 ; Manintekhaiai, 1. 17 ; Perutn- 
fcaihai, ii. 5. 6 ; Ibid., 13. 3 ; iv. 9. 5 ; v. 6. 37. 

® Supra, p, 125. 

^ See Div&karam, Also Tamil Lexicon, vol. i, part, iii, p. 520. 

* Vol. h, part, i, p. 677. 

21 
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interpretation though interesting is loose. It is “ 
^irmL^ufTxQS^ S(Q 9 haQfSunuj/B/S e^euQffekuJTinu/i/saL^'* ThCSC are those 
who adorned the king with a iilaka in his forehead, who decorated 
him with flowers, who presented to him undergarments and 
other clothings, who offered him betels and betel leaves, who 
attended to his upper dress and who offered him ghee. This 
interpretation bears no political interest except the fact that the 
commentator's outlook of the state was too narrow. From 
references to the texts where these occur, we are led to infer that 
the ©LcOu0®@(i^ were those people of royal entourage who fol- 
lowed the king in public tours, processions, festivals and so forth. 
The sT€sar2uirirjjih refers to the machinery of government, and on 
special occasions their representatives also joined the almperuvi^ 
kutu. 



CHAPTER IV 


FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. i. SOURCES OF REVENUE 

Revenue in ancient India was derived partly from 
taxation and partly from sources other than taxation. 
An appreciable proportion of revenue came from the 
land, the principle governing this being that a fixed 
share of the produce of the land should be given 
to the state either in cash or in kind, preferably the 
latter. It was generally one-sixth of the produce. This 
seems to have been a fixed legal tax for the same rate 
is repeated in the epics, in law-books, the ArthasUstras 
and even in miscellaneous literature including kavya and 
the dramatic works. * On this account one of the king’s 
names was the sixth- taker {.^adbhugabhak'). In later 
times he was called sadamsavrtti, one who depended 
for this living on the sixth part.^ The classical Tamil 
work Kural mentions the same rate.® 

But this rate was but the maximum allowable ; for 
Gautama speaks of three different rates, one-tenth, 
one-eighth, and one-sixth, to be taken from the land. 
Manu’s rates are one-twelfth, one-eighth, and one-sixth.^ 
Sukra shows himself a sound economist and practical 
statesman when he recommends one-half from one-third 

' Parvan, xxiv. 16 ; licviii. 27 ; iii. 10. 

* See History of India, part 1, p. 27, by P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
(Third Edition.) 

43. 

This indicates how tradition has been a potent force in India from very 
early times. 

* Mann, vii. 130 
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of the produce from the fields irrigated by tanks and 
wells (irrigation being undertaken by the state), one- 
fourth from lands which depend for water mainly on rain- 
fall,^ those richly fed by rivers and streams, and one-sixth 
from other soils-— a sort of graduated taxation according 
to the nature of the soil and the cost of water-supply. 
Kautalya recommends one-third, or one-fourth, only in 
cases of financial stringency, but this impost was not to 
affect the middling, or the inferior qualities of land, and 
again the field-labourers and forest tribes. In order to 
realize more revenue it is said that the revenue-officer 
commonly prevailed upon the labourers to raise summer 
crops also and thus to increase the produce, so that the 
one-sixth part to the king might increase in amount.^ 

In the opinion of modern Western writers like Sir 
John Strachey and John Stuart Mill, the land-revenue of 
ancient Hindu administration did not enter into the 
sphere of taxation so-called. Evidence, literary and 
epigraphical, points to the fact that the king was not 
regarded as the proprietor of the land. The idea that the 
state owned all land was the feudal conception of the 
land-law prevalent in western Europe in the middle 
ages. Ancient Indian literature speaks eloquently of 
the rights of private property in land. There are a 
number of texts in favour of this statement — Nilakantha, 
Madhava, Katyayana and Mitramisra. ® 

‘ gukra, iv. 2. 113-15. 

* I siJiqi 3l?q- 

sjqroi qy snqaqyjif qy qy% i 

c Cw O'© 

q«lyuy^ syqqSIUn qy q qr%I 1 

HRygqqqqr: qi^qyyqt ^yq qyywq: i 

{Arthasdstrat Bk. v, Sec. 2.) 
^ See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, part ii, pp. 17 ff. 
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Granting then that the institution of private property 
in land existed, it is necessary to examine the position of 
the state in relation to these lands. The king had 
nothing more than protective control over the practice 
of (iharma both in his state and the subject-states as 
well." This means the central state had the right to 
punish the misbehaved in their kingdom including the 
tributary states. On the strength of this Rama argued 
that he was right in killing the unrighteous Vali.^ 

There is also the fact of the existence of crown lands, 
that is, lands owned by the state and cultivated 
under the direct superintendence of the state ^ {sitmihya- 
ksd). From the existence of this office certain writers 
have wrongly inferred that the state was the owner of all 
land. Such inference confuses the real issue involved. 
We must make a distinction between crown lands and 
private lands. If this were made, the other question is 
automatically solved. That the right of lordship to the 
private lands was confined only to protective control is 
further obvious from a statement of the Kauiakya.* This 
means that if a king has received wages in the shape of 
taxes and does not afford protection, then, that king might 
lie abandoned, and another might be chosen in his stead.® 


‘ Sdnii Parvatiy Ivi. 42, 

' *tJw: i 

[Ki^kinda Kdi^day 18. 6 ff.) 

j Arthaidsira, Bk. ii, Sec. 24. 

‘ ‘ II31R 31^? I ’ i 

(Bk. xiu. 1.) 

® The Mahdbhdraia mentions six persons that are to be abandoned : 1. 
A teacher who does not teach. 2. A Brahman not versed in the Veda. 3. A 
king who affords no protection. 4. A wife who is not a loving partner. 
5. A cowherd who desires to live in the village 6. A barber who wants to live 
in the woods. Parvan^ Ivi. 43-5.) 
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From this it would appear that the king was only * 
servant of the people and his duty was to keep law and 
order for which he was paid wages in the shape of 
taxes. A similar idea is expressed in a stanza of the 
Purapporul Venbamalai.^ There it is said that the 
king who is expected to receive one-sixth of the 
produce must afford protection by following the path 
pursued by his forefathers. If he should misbehave, 
two courses were open to the people. First they might 
join in an open revolt and have the king deposed and 
substitute another on the throne. Or the allegiance which 
the people owed to this unrighteous monarch might be 
transferred to another, wellknown for the practice of 
dharma. These further confirm the fact that the king 
held no proprietary right over the soil of the land. The 
Government was then a contract of service entered 
between the subjects of the state and the sovereign 
power, for they had the right to terminate the contract 
at any period or time. 

This is borne out by a whole chapter of the Sauti 
Parvan of the Mahabharata. To Manu, the first king, 
people agreed to give as wages of protection, one cow 
for every fifty cows bought or sold, one-fiftieth of gold, 
one-tenth of grains, besides other favourable terms.^ 
Bhisma on the authority of Brhaspati and others charac- 
terizes this idea as very important and equalizes protec- 
tion with the rajadharma itself.^ The means towards the 
end of protection are then narrated ; policemen and ser- 
vants, gifts intime and place, reasonable demands, valour. 


1 <sD^S€^iiS<Srribdl 

0rdirsFmiw Qsirairi^ 179. 

Chap. Ixvi. 23-l?9. a 


Chap. Ivii. 1 and 4« 
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skill and truth on the part of the king, dissension among 
theenemies, proper justice, protecting the good, collecting 
the grains, serving the learned, increasing the treasury, 
enthusiasm among the soldiers, good means of defence, 
diplomacy, self-confidence, in a word, pursuit of «7* and 
dharma. * 

It was realized that the spring of all action is 
wealth. It is the perennial source of all dharma,'^ and 
in the RamSyana the importance of arf/ux to dhartna is 
well brought out by the speech of Laksmana addressed 
to his brother Rama in the field of Lanka. ^ Friends, 
relatives, manhood, learning, strength of will, wisdom, 
greatness and goodness, are all said to be the natural 

» Chap. Ivii. 5-12. « Vana Farvan, .'Exxiii. 48. 

ifrqjrir; ii 

ff fqRTFiq i 

isfigr: ggr? qlsq q«ir b 
etqqq qfisqaq ettfqa: I 

•■3 >3 

qrqqRqq fia> ?fm: » 

qiqr«ltfltq qfqtq’l; aiq qpqqF: i 

qfqrqf: e qqr^ qFiwt: e ^ qf^^a; n 
«T?qm?: ^ ^ q?qrqi- ^ g i 

tTWrqt: H qsrflfqt qiqrq’f: ^ B 

'C 

qfiCcqrq ^qf: qsqrgar qqr I 
TRqqfq;5rar qR qq far n 

qfqiq! qq^IRmflcliq I 

3iq^qfqqirqq qr«f: 5ifq> ^^^ar » 
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corollary of wealth {artha). To a man whose wealth 
is on the increase, work undertaken goes on as a rivulet 
from the hills. To a man of no wealth, however, works 
undertaken prove impossible as water in a summer river. 

It is then clear \A\z.iarlha is useful, nay, indispensable 
for the moral and the material progress of the land. 
What are the sources from which the king generally 
enriched his treasury .? Mention has already been made 
of the traditional land revenue which contributed the 
major portion of the income to the state. Inscriptional 
evidence proves mild rates of land-assessment [kunikka- 
dan), about the commencement of the eleventh century 
in the Chola kingdom of South India. It was roughly 
lOO kalams per veli (about 6.^ acres), equal to about 
So kalams of the present day," in kind from good 
lands, and fifty to eighty from less fertile ones. In 
cash it varied from four to nine kalaitju of gold. The 
revenue assessed was invariably in proportion to the 
produce : dry-lands one-fifth, and wet-lands one-third.* 
Those who were in charge of the land revenue are called 
the dhruvadhikaranas (No. 38 of Fleet). The tax- 
collectors were generally known as the LJ tklieiavita in an 
inscription of Bhaskaravarinan.^ Other sources of 
revenue to the state were from commerce, forts, transports, 
mines,, salt, hdka, ferry dues, fines and the produce of 
forests. Added to these heads of income are the volun- 
tary contributions, tributes from the subject states, and 
unclaimed property.'" 

fwfqqr i (Yuddk. ixxxni. 32-39.) 

' S. K. Aiyangar, Ancieni India^ pp. 176 and 182. 

* Epigraphica Carnataca, No, 492 of Mulbagal of Kulottnnga I. 

® Epigraphica Indica, xii. 75. 

* Ot Sdnti Parvan, Ixxi. 10. 
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Commerce . — Commerce came in for the largest con- 
tribution only next to that of the land revenue. Taxes 
on commerce were not imposed indiscriminately but on 
the strength of the difficulty or otherwise, of purchase 
and sale of goods by merchants, their standard of life and 
family expenses besides the incidental charges on inter- 
mediaries and labour.* It varied from one-tenth to one- 
hftieth. But one-tenth seems to have been the general rule 
like the one-sixth for the land tax.® Among others which 
contributed towards the material advancement of the state 
are mentioned ample means of commerce 
increased production of grains and gold, and diminution 
of remissions.® According to the Kautallya there was a 
superintendent C'f commerce (qr'^qisug;) who would ascer- 
tain the demand for various articles and also the rise or fall 
in their prices."* Such of those merchants who dealt in 

=51 ?! I 

ala cfilRg f5lf«Fqjr: Jtfl II 

{^dnti Parvan, Ixxxvii, 13, 14.) 

■' qsir^r^rn irfr q5T%?'^qt:i 

\ vO 

>S CN. 

q5f?ir^aqRt =a =g^crit =ci i 

^q?TT5rt g wnj^FJTt ^ i 

Manu, vii. 130-32 ; cf. Gautaraa, 24-27 ; Vasistha, ix. 26-27 ; Apas- 
tamba, xi. 10; 26. 9, etc. 

* ArtAa^Hsira, Bk. ii, Sec. viii, 

22 


* Ibid., Bk. ii. 16/ 
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foreign merchandise were generally favoured by remission 
of taxes on those commodities. The state itself under- 
took some of the manufactures and there was both a 
selling and purchasing department which submitted 
daily accounts to the superintendent in charge. There 
were trade associations and partnership firms.* Dis- 
tinction was made between the transactions by these 
companies and by individuals. Favourable concessions 
were always shown to the latter. The weights and 
measures in use were to bear the stamp of the state. ^ 

The regulation of tolls bears testimony to the pre- 
valence of an excellent code of commercial morality. 
Wholesale markets are knowti as the The state 

had the wholesale prices fixed and any merchant getting 
an enhanced sum would be deprived of that amount 
which would go to replenish the treasury. There were 
toll-houses situated at the entrances to the city or fortress. 
Toll-keepers were to examine the goods, their destina- 
tion and the seal-marks, and impose dues according to 
their value. Consideration was also shown for useless 
articles. Again there were no tolls for commodities in- 
tended for marriages, ceremonies, gifts or sacrifices. 
Forbidden articles if imported would be forfeited and 
the dealers punished.® Tolls varied according as the 
articles were necessaries or luxuries. Fruits, flowers, 
meat, etc., came under the category of luxuries. Com- 
monly the toll levied was one-sixth, while necessaries 
like clothes and metals were assessed at one-twentieth 
or one-twenty-fifth. Besides the tolls there was another 

' Ibid, ® Ibid,^ Sec. 19. 

‘ fsiqffqfrt qsrr- 
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due dvUradeya, literally the gate-dues. Another regula- 
tion of the department of commerce was the prohibition 
of retail sale at manufacturing places.' This would, 
in the course of nature, affect prejudicially the proper dis- 
tribution of trade as well as the revenues to the state. 
This reminds us of the practice in vogue to-day of whole- 
sale manufacturers not dealing directly with individual 
traders but with established distributing firms and houses. 

Under this department of commerce there was another 
tax, the road-cess.^ The collector of these dues was 
known as the antapala. He was perhaps a little away 
from the toll-house. He received one-fourth patta for 
every load of merchandise, one pmja for each head of 
cattle and other animals. He would examine foreign 
commodities, and if found useful, would send them to 
the toll-officer. Useless and harmful articles were 
shut out by him. The really useful things such as 
valuable seeds were let in free of charge.^ Another 
feature of this useful department was the weaving home. 
The proverb ‘ let the women spin and not preach ’ found 
a practical illustration in the economics of Kautalya. 
Women of various grades from young to the aged 
took to spinning and weaving of cotton, wool, hemp and 
riax. This was one aspect of the ancient cottage indus- 
* tries. Women could spin in their own homes. There were 
special arrangements for taking raw materials to them, 
and taking back finished goods from them.^ The state 

' SfffdflfirT ^ l {^rUuuSsim. Bk. ii, Sec. 22.) 

e- o 

* Ibid. 

unr 3NrFT i (/wrf-.sec.2i.) 

'O 

s^crr^firw^nf sr 4 tfififiiascir: i (/*«/■. Bk.ii, sec. 23.) 
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paid them both time and piece wages. There were 
special days which were observed as holidays and those 
who worked in the holidays were also entitled to special 
allowances.^ On the one hand this system found 
employment for the weaker sex and on the other 
hand the profits which accrued from these manufac- 
tures went to swell the treasury. 

Under the control of this department was again the 
ocean and river traffic. Fishermen were allowed to go 
fishing in these waters, and for this they were required 
to furnish a licensing fee which amounted to one-sixth 
of the value of their haul. Customs were collected in 
port-towns from ships touching their shores, though 
favour was shown in the case of weather-beaten ships. 
Again there were boats and other accessories in both 
navigable and small rivers. Fording these, or taking 
goods through them was only by previous permission. 
Srotriyas, ascetics, children, the aged, royal mes- 
sengers and pregnant women were allowed to cross free. 
This is one of the numerous references to show that the 
Kautallya is often swayed by humane considerations. 
Others were to ford with passes previously obtained.^ 
To obtain them perhaps a small fee was paid. The 
ferry-men were to remit their daily incomes to the 
superintendent. There were both water-routes and 
land-routes as well as routes for coastal traffic (^,55q«T). 

There is again evidence of commercial intercourse with 
China and Ceylon.® Baudhayana lays down a duty of 
ten per cent, in general on all goods imported by sea. 

* to!; awtiqifi; i 

{ArihasSLstrat Bk. ii, Sec. 28.) 

3 N. N, Law, Aticieni Indian Polity ^ p. 87. 
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Buhler translates it as ‘ valorem duty And again 
just duties are recommended on other marketable 
goods.' The recommendation of Visnu is more 
moderate : one-tenth of profits on indigenous articles, and 
one-twentieth on imported ones.^ Sukracharya’s rates 
vary from one-sixteenth to one- thirty-second.® It would 
thus appear that state regulation of commerce was 
progressive in character and prevented much of the econo- 
mic distress which would otherwise have disturbed the 
even course of ancient Hindu administration. 

Mines . — There were both land and ocean mines 

The state had the monopoly in mining and in 
metals.'* Mines were granted to corporations or indivi- 
duals for fixed terms of lease and mining operations should 
be carried on by previous licenses obtained. In that case 
the Government need not spend on their outlay. Besides 
there were other mines worked by the stale itself. There 
was an officer in charge of these mines. He collected 
conch-shells, diamonds, corals, salt and so on from the 
ocean mines. One branch of this department was the office 
of the mint. Coins of gold, silver and copper, were minted 
here under the direction of the superintendent of the 
mint There was, besides, the examiner of 

coins who regulated the currency as a medium 

of exchange It was for him to fix legal tender 

Brahmans guilty of offences were to work 

^ i, 10. 14 and IS. iii. 16, 

* ??5r5ir i 

1%t5f ^?cfi 1 (Sukra, iv. 2. 108.) 

^ Arihasdsira, Bk. ii, Sec. 12. 
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in mines as a punishment. ^ Thus these mines added 
considerably to the state treasury. 

Excise , — The superintendent of the excise depart- 
ment was to centralize or decentralize the sale 

>o 

of manufactured liquor. These spirits were manufactured 
in the ports, country-parts and camps set apart for the 
purpose. Six varieties of liquor are mentioned ; medaka 
from rice, prasanna from spices and fruits, asava from 
sugar and honey, arista (perhaps a special medicinal pre- 
paration), maireya from jaggery, pepper, and barks, madhu 
from grapes. Besides these there is the sahakarccsura 
extracted from the juice of mango fruits. The daily- 
sales of each variety were examined by special officials. 
The manufacture of liquor was a royal monopoly denied 
to private people. Toddy or juice of palms does not 
find mention, but only the fermented juice of grapes and 
other syrups.^ 

The regulations of this department were severe. 
Sukracharya lays down that liquor houses must be fixed 
outside the limits of the village so as not to be a public 
nuisance. Again drinking was not allowed in day-time.^ 
It was also forbidden to take the stock outside the limits 
of the village. It was sold to men of character and that 
too in small quantities, a prastka or half in each case, 
‘ lest workmen should spoil the work on hand, ctryas 

‘ Arthasastra, Bk iv, Sec. 8 ; cf. Visnu, v. 2-8. 

* ArikaS&stra, Bk. ii, Sec. 25. 
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stray from virtue, and the wicked do indiscreet acts by 
over-indulgence.’ Another healthy regulation was that all 
were allowed to drink in the houses established and were 
not permitted to go out immediately after. Only good 
liquor was sold and the spoilt one was given to draught 
animals and hogs. Further if anybody under the 
influence of drink got himself robbed of his property in 
the premises, it was for the dealer in charge to make good 
the loss.* Brahmans were forbidden from drinking. 
Only a limited number of people were allowed to take part 
in liquor traffic. These regulations show unmistakably 
that temperance was the aim of the state in ancient 
India. 

Gambling . — Kautalya like Yajnavalkya recommends 
centralization of gambling.^ Betting and challenging 
are also included in this category.^ There was an officer 
in charge who supplied dice for hire. Other receipts 
under this head were a share of 5 per cent on what was 
won by every respective winner, fees for license and fees 
for supplying water and accommodation. Besides these 
there were fines levied upon false players, deceitful 
winners and the use of artifice in games. That the state 
centralized this play is evident from Apastamba Dharma 
Suira where it is said that in a portion of the assembly 
house only could the players play at this game.^ Accord- 
ing to Haradatta this was confined to the first three 
castes who took fixed contracts, daily, monthly, or yearly. 
These swelled the exchequer.® 

^ArthaSHstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 25, 

nifinga e^i^q n 

(Vai., ii. 203 ; ArthaSdstra, Bk. iii, Sec. 20.) 

* Yaj., ii. 199-202. * Ibid. 

*ii. 10. 2S. • Ibid., ii. 12-13. 
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Duty on Sait , — This occupies much of the attention at 
present of the members of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. The unanimous public opinion in India is that salt 
so essential for life must not be taxed heavily. It will be 
interesting to examine the amount of revenue charged 
by the ancient Indian state on this necessary article of 
life. There was both rock salt and that manufactured 
from the waters of the ocean. Besides the salt manu- 
factured in the state manufactories, it was imported also 
from the neighbouring states. The Government was 
entitled to a fixed share of the former, while one-sixth 
portion of the imported quantity of salt went to the king. 
Private individuals and firms were allowed to manufac- 
ture only with the previous and express sanction of the 
Government. Persons proceeding without license, and 
persons adulterating salt were to have the highest amerce- 
ment as punishment. Dealers in salt were to pay the 
toll charge in addition to other fees. Tho.se who took 
salt for private use were allowed toll free. Even 
here irotriyas, penance-performers and labourers were 
exempted from toll dues.* It is justifiable if from these 
we infer that the Kautaliyan recommendation of taxes 
was in no way unscrupulous. 

Miscellaneous , — The other sources of income to the 
state were from the office of state-goldsmith, the institu- 
tion of prostitutes, building-sites, guilds of artisans, 
handicrafts, religious and charitable endowments, water- 
tax, income-tax, flower, fruits and vegetable gardens (here 
it vas one-sixth), game-forests, timber and elephant 
forests, heads of cattle, asses, camels, horses, hides and 

’ Arikaiastra^ Bk. ii, Sec. 12. 
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skins, etc. There were no absolute and fixed rates 
for all time as one could easily gather from the 
several texts of the extant treatises on the Arthasastra. * 
Levies were also accepted in kind even in the case of 
clothes and heads of cattle. Artists and artisans v/ho 
would not pay in cash were expected to work a day in a 
fortnight for the king, and thus commute their payment 
by labour.^ That the artisans were also subject to certain 
kind of taxes is evident from the Mahsihsraia.^ In tax- 
ing them the nature of their work of art, their difficulty, 
and their skill* were taken into consideration. 

There were other sources of income which could not 
be classified under the regular head of revenue but which 
nevertheless enriched the treasury. These were spoils of 
war, tributes, and voluntary contributions. The last 
were raised when financial embarrassments occurred so 
as to replenish the treasury, the first line of defence 
for the kingdom. Willing contributors were entitled to 
special honours and presents at the hands of the 
monarch.® Unclaimed property was another source of 
income to the state.® Sukra’s sources of revenue 
include the amount recovered from thieves also. 

' Arthaiasira, Bk. iv, Sec. 2 ; Yaj. i. 132 ; Visnu, iii, 19-12 ; 
Snkra, iv. 2. 23G-41. 

* ArthaldLstra^ Bk. ii, Sec. 2. ^ Sdnti Parvan^ Ixxxvii, 14. 

’ qr qr 

SffiqgqfqwqT^qf i sec. 

* 3?^rfqqf qifa qia i 

a fqfqfsgRqiqRqt Iff fqqqqq « 

(Sukra, ii. 107 ; Agci, ccxxiii. 16 ff.) 
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More or less the same sources of revenue are found in 
the inscriptions, dated A.D. 571 and 766.' The inscription 
(38) mentions udranga or land tax, uparikara or ‘ a 
tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietory rights 
on soil, ’ vWabkuta ? (a tax levied on fruit and flower 
gardens), dhanya (grains), hiranya (gold), Udeya 
(windfall?), visHka (of workmen who were fed by the 
state). To these, No. 39, adds dosaparudha!^ (fines 
from ten kinds of oTences, three of body, four of 
speech, three of mind), bhoga (usufruct) and bhaga (one- 
sixth of land revenue).* 

South Indian inscriptions throw much light on the 
sources of income of the ancient kingdoms like those of 
the Pallavas, the Cholas, the Papdyas and others. The 
Tandantottam plates refer to a number of taxes such as 
those on oil-presses, looms, stalls, grains, areca-nuts, 
animals like bulls, toddy-drawers and shepherds. The 
Kasikudi plates mention irrigation tax, professional tax 


JIvananda Vidyasagar in the commentary writes 
II (p. 111). 

‘ Nos. 38 and 39 of G. I. 

* Some of these terms have been left untranslated by Fleet. Most of 
them occur in Bk. ii, chap, viii of the ArlhaS&stra as sources of revenue. 
According to the Srimulam commentary * v&ta * includes the fruit and 
flower gardens from which revenue went to the king’s exchequer. The 
interpretation of the term bkuia is a little difficult as it does not occur in 
the technical literature so far to our knowledge. It may mean ‘ a tax that 
has been given up and revised now But the other question is on what it 
was assessed. Hence it is advisable to treat vuta-bhClta compound 
term, bhiita meaning-—* produced or obtained from The term ^deya 

Kautalya explains ?fcT I (Bk. ix. 

4 ) and is interpreted as * (Bk. xii. S : Trivandrum edition, 

voi, iii. p. 210). UMd., voi. i. p. ise : Bk. ii, 6). 
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and trading licenses. Also a share of the cloth woven of 
cotton thread and of corn ears, are mentioned as dues to 
the state. There is a long list of subsidiary taxes {^’ada- 
mat}g\vQn in theChola inscriptions attributed to Tribhu- 
van Chakravartin Konerimaikon ; Fees {kuhikadamai ) ; 
odukkupadi : umiusli: ps<iiks.val (village watch) ; share 
of the karanam (measurer) ; dues on looms {iaryiuxt ) ; oil- 
presses {Ukkinat), on profits {^etiirai) : latloli on gold- 
smith {ialtarpSttam) : animals {mSvadai)^ tanks {kula- 
vadiii), water-courses {plukkunirpaUam'), fees {vHruWyani), 
caste A\xq?> {inavart) •. weights [idaivart), fine for bad 
z,r^\c\t?>{alugal'^arakku) : shops and stalls {anyradipalfam), 
salt-tax {uppSyam ) ; dues from potters {kusakSnam), 
marriage {kamt^iakkunam), washing places [vamiUrap- 
p(lrai)i ferry- keepers, cattle-sheds, Unaikkudam, kudiraip- 
pandi, or temporary stables to the state elaphants and 
horses when the king was on tour. There are others 
that could not be identified.* 

Besides these generally accepted heads of revenue 
for the state there were others which are seemingly 
immoral but nevertheless dkarmic (moral) from the view 
point of ynja-dharma whose ke) note is protection 
which depends entirely on a well-furnished treasury. To 
this end the following methoas among others could be 
adopted according to the ArthasSsira : \i) contribution 
from wealthy persons could be requested under tl e false 
plea of executing this work, or that. Such of those 
whose donations were handsome enough were to be 
honoured with titles and special gifts. (2) Again spies 
in the disguise of sorcerers could deprive the heretics 
and even temples of their funds provided the latter are 
not enjoyed by the irotriyas. (3) The secretary in 


^ 5. /. vol. iii, part i, pp. 112-17, 
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charge of religious endowments could collect funds 
under various items and send them on to the exchequer. 
(4) The image of a god or an altar might be secretly set 
up in some place, or an evil-omen might be pointed out 
and sums may be collected therefrom ; also by celebrating 
festivals or festivities. (5) By pointing to untimely fruits 
and flowers in the sacred trees of the palace-garden, the 
king might cite it as an evil omen, to avert which he might 
raise enormous wealth by big processions in honour of 
gods. (6) He might again set up a man in secret in the 
hidden portion of a tree, and announce the arrival of an 
evil spirit, to propitiate which he could gather wealth 
from the public. (7) He could collect a number of pre- 
cious and rare beings such as a serpent with several 
heads, and set them up for public exhibition and thus 
realize some wealth. (8) Special spies might offer a 
drink of anaesthetic ingredients, make people tempor- 
arily insensate and, offer remedial measures for which 
money could be collected. (9) Spies might deprive 
merchants, goldsmiths, of their illegetimate earnings in 
the disguise of partners. (10) If a quarrel arose among 
two seditionists, prostitute spies or poisoners could 
administer poison to one, accuse the other of the guilt, 
and deprive both of their property. * 

Some of these have been referred to by Dr. Jolly in 
his introduction to the scholarly edition of the Artha- 
iastra^ in favour of his theory that the Kautatlya mentions 
immoral and unscrupulous ways of taxation, thus depart- 
ing from the Dharmaikustras. ^ These taxes, though raised 


‘ Arthas&sira, Bk. v, Sec 2. * Punjab Sanskrit Series. 

q3nqi^a?Hi: o (Manu, «. m.) 
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by practice of fraud, need not be regarded unscrupulous 
for the following reasons : — 

1. Kautalya’s treatise is a practical manual on 
statecraft. Practical application of administration 
could not be effected without treasure to fall back upon. 
To this end expediency dictated recourse to certain 
ways of raising revenue, unscrupulous under normal 
circumstances but justifiable as measures of desperate 
necessity. 

2. Even here, taking benevolences, ill-spent funds 
of charitable institutions, holding of public shows, 
punishing the seditious, could not be characterized as 
unscrupulous. These are to be resorted to only in extreme 
danger. 

3. Setting up altars, announcing evil spirits, adminis- 
tering ingredients, are some of the ways by which the 
masses could be humoured. These are the means again 
by which such of those landless or occupationless, who 
would otherwise escape the burdens of taxation, could be 
made to contribute their quota to the state in some way 
or other. People were then swayed by supernatural 
ideas, and the practical statesman touched their weak 
spots to achieve this end. In this respect the state 
endeavoured to equalize the taxation. 

4. Goldsmiths and similar professionists would natu- 

rally earn by illegitimate and dishonest means. Manu 
characterizes them as ‘ ‘ deceivers in open 

daylight.’ With ability to pay, the members of these 
classes would try to ‘ shift ’ the burdens of taxation on 
to the others. Kautalya could not tolerate this and hence 
recommended the use of partner- informants to deprive 
them of their illegitimate earnings. 


^ Chap. ix. 257. 
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5. The condition and cirumstances of Kautalya’s 
days were such that unless the ever-growing class of the 
seditionists were put an end to with rigorous and capital 
punishment, the king could not reign in peace and people 
could not live in safety. Manu speaks of them as thorns 
in the way of the state, and to be removed at all 
costs.* Kautalya ends this section with the following: 

* ^ o -o 

This means these various methods were to be directed 
against people of evil life and not law-abiding citizens of 
the state. ^ It would thus appear that these methods were 
not the rule but the exception. They were applied only 
in the case of the unrighteous, i.e., the enemies of the 
state. In a word the exigencies of the Mauryan adminis- 
tration perhaps found in their application valuable 
instruments to gain the end, namely, protection and 
peace. 


Sec. it. PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 

That taxes were just, equitable, and reasonable is borne 
out by a number of literary and epigraphic evidence. It 
is said that a king should not have recourse to adharmic 
methods ; nor should he be impelled by greed or coveteous- 
ness. In either case the king’s position will become 
intolerable. Unrighteous tax-gatherers are compared to 
greedy milkmen who would cut off the udder of a cow 
to get all the milk.^ But to increase the milk of 
the cow the owner must feed the animal sumptuously 
with fresh, green and rich food. In the same way 
moderate and seasonal collection of taxes will draw the 

^ ix. 253, ® Afihai&Hray Bk. v, Sec. 2. 

® Parvan, Ixxi. 15-17 ; Ixxsvii. 20. 21; Ixxxviii. 4-S, 
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people nearer to him and will ensure the future 
revenues of the state. * Bhisma advises Yudhisthira to 
behave like the gardener who will gather flowers in 
season without prejudice to the growth of the plant.* 

The king is further advised to conduct himself in the 
matter of taxation like a bee sucking honey from flowers, 
a cowherd tending his cattle, a tigress swallowing her 
cubs, a leech sucking blood and so forth, * But here again 
a caution is given that the people should not be 
emasculated. It simply means that springs of productive 
energy must not in the least be disturbed ; for to disturb 
them is to lay the axe at the very root.^ Enlightened 
though these regulations are, still they were not able to 
observe them to the very letter in practice as is 
illustrated from the mass of the Buddhist literature and 
especially the Jutafcas. It is said that force was resorted 
to in case of delay or wilful evasion, and the tax-gatherers 
harassed the people by forced labour in the fields and 
gardens.® Unable to bear the burdens people fled 
from the country and town parts for refuge on the borders 
of the realm. *' 

Hindu texts on polity always advocate the principle 
of equity in the matter of collecting taxes. It is said that 
the weaknesses of the people must be played upon by 


* qt ff ^ e ft”?! qq: i 

n Parvan, ixxi. 17.) 

* *0 

{Santi Parvan^ Ixxi. 20 ; cp. vSukra, iv. 2, 111.) 

® ^anti Parvan^ Ixxxviii. 1-7. * ^anti Parvan^ Ixxxvii. 20-21. 

® Maka 77, ® vol. v, p. 520. 
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soft tricks. This must be like the ‘ long nosed rat eating 
the flesh from the feet of sleepy persons, and like the 
increasingly heavy loads on the back of a young bull 
Hence taxation must keep well within the limits of 
taxable capacity. In this way it is recommended that the 
treasury ought to be increased by means of a graduated 
system of taxation. It is further said that before imposing 
fresh taxes the leaders of the people must be conciliated 
so that the masses may not rise to resist.* Taxes should 
then be light. As occasion demanded they must be raised 
little by little having regard to time and place. ^ This 
was possible as the administration was designed with 
a view to ensure rigorous economy. Machinery was 
devised to carry on duties efficiently and economi- 
cally as circumstances allowed.® Prof. Banerjee’s 
remark in this connection seems just. ‘ The princi- 
ples on which the tax-system was based were sound 

O' 

fqqq-qq 1 

>o >« 

{^dnti Parvatty Ixxxviii. 7-10 ) 

*!T fl =qrqil® qiu?riwfr fqqiaqrl l 

qsTrfqfti B {Idid.y Ixxxviii. 12.) 

a cs 

md.y Ixxxvii. 18-19. ^ 
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and reasonable. To use the language of modern 
economists, ability and least sacrifice were the guiding 
principles of the framers of the financial regulations of 
ancient times.’* This statement is supported by unques- 
tionable proofs. Bhisma advises Yudhisthira in similar 
terms and says that special consideration should be shown 
to the Vaisyas who formed the wealthy class of the state. 
Pointing out to them the necessity of expenses either 
for administration or defences of the state, without which 
there will be no peace or protection, a king must exact 
taxes from the Vaisyas. They must not be disregarded 
lest they should leave the capital for the woods. They must 
be conciliated, and the king must endeavour to please 
them and win their affection and good will. They must 
be assured of safety and security for their life and property. 
The King must adopt such other means by which they 
would increase their wealth. They are the mainstay of 
agriculture and commerce, and consequently the mainstay 
of a state. Hence they must be treated kindly, leniently 
and sympathetically. There is nothing else which does 
greater good to the kingdom.^ 

It has already been shown that Kautalya has not 
sacrificed scruples of conscience in enunciating principles 
of taxation. As befits a statesman, he realizes the full 
responsibility and has advocated a graduated system of 
taxation. The devices suggested are based on the principle 
of least sacrifice and they are at once simple and 
popular. They are, in other words, ‘ the soft tricks ’ that 
find mention in the Rajadharma section of the Mahs- 
bhurata. By them the burden was made to fall pro- 
portionately on all, and they subserved the' ends of even 


* Public Administration in Ancient India, p. 180. 

* Mbh . , &(inti Parvan, Ixxxvii. 35-40. 
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distribution. That is, people did not feel taxes to be a 
strain on their purse.* 

KauUlya fully realizes the danger from the tax-collect- 
ing officials. In his opinion the state may promulgate 
ameliorative measures ; but the officials at the lower rung 
of the ladder might continue the old rates, take to corrupt 
practices, and indulge in adkarmic measures of extort- 
ing money. Special Commissioners were hence appointed 
to watch them, and such of those as were found guilty 
were severely dealt with.® 

In his opinion the officer collecting twice the fixed 
sum as revenue would be sucking the life-blood of the 
people by his action. It is for the state to prevent such 
offences of a grave nature ; for to tolerate them is tant- 
amount to digging the grave of the administration. 
Further Kautalya enunciates the principle of granting 
remissions in deserving cases such as cultivators under 
unfavourable circumstances.® In this and other respects 
Kautalya shows himself a practical man ; but at the same 
time he does follow the beaten track of the Dharma 
SUstras. 

Another aspect of the ancient system of taxation was 
the grant of immunities from taxes and escheat. 'I'his 
was perhaps actuated both by religious and political 
considerations ; for example, iroinyas, ascetics, women, 
religious establishments, were exempted from taxes. The 
right of escheat was in operation to properties other 
than those enjoyed by iroiriyas.* Conformably to the 

>p 

ar3TqfSKlq5ii^sF.i^ i 

{Arth(d&stra^ Bk. v, Sec. 2.) 

* !Sdnti Parvan, IxxxviSi. 26 ; cxk. 26*^27 ; Arihaidstra^ Bk. iv, Sec. 9. 

^ Arthas&sira, Bk. v, S6c. 2. * Mmu, 133-36 ; viii. 394. 
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above rule, Kautalya lays down that the 'srotriyas^ 
ftviks^ purohits would be granted brahmadeya lands 
exempted from all rates and fines 

Most of the available inscriptions record gift of land, 
free of taxes made by the kings to Brahmans versed in the 
Vedas. The following may be quoted : ‘ These 77, 

6/20ths and r/i6oths {^veli) of land more or less we gave 
including the trees over ground, the wells underground, 
in the land and all other benefits {pr 3 .ptis)oi whatever kind 
having first excluded the former owners and the heredi- 
tary proprietors, and having purchased (it) as tax free 
property {kani) for the 106 Bhattas of this village and 
for the two shares (of the image) of Samantanarayapa- 
virinagar Emberuman from the rainy season of the thirty- 
fifth (year of our reign) as a meritorious gilt {dharma- 
duttd) with libations of water with the right to bestow 
mortgage or sell (it) as a tax free grant of land to last as 
long as the moon and the sun.’* 

An interesting question may be raised here. Is not 
Kautalya perpetrating an economic atrocity by showing 
partiality towards the irotriyas, by exempting their 
lands from taxes ? An examination, however, of the 
various duties which devolved on them will be sufficient 
to justify such a recommendation. According to the 
Manava Dharma Sastra,^ learning, and teaching, perfor- 
ming sacrifices and causing sacrifices to be performed, 
receiving gifts and giving gifts, are the six duties of the 
Brahman (the Brahman was then invariably a irolriyd). 
The same is found in the learned commentary of Nacchi- 
narkkiniyar on the first line of the Sutram 75.^ 

' S,LI., vol. ii, part 1, No. 22. 

* aisqiqqqsqqq qsfjf aqr I 

srfhflf qq II (i. 88 and X. 75 ) 

^ uriCiut^Ciu^sQfiii. {PuralUyal of TolkSLppiyam,) 
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The six duties are : (Sans, aieqqii), 

(Sans. 3T'irffq?|), Q’sutLi—ei (Sans. qSTR), (Sans. 

Osn-Q^^si) (Sans. Qsiri^ik (Sans. 5jfrl5f?). 

The learned Tamil commentator pursues the subject 
further and divides education into three classes : superior, 
middling, and inferior. The three Vedas, Rig, Yajus, 
and Saman belong to the first class. The second con- 
stitutes Atharva Veda, the six angas ; niriiktam, vya- 
karanam, kalpam, ganitam, jyotisharn and chhandas, and 
the eighteen D/iarma'sasiras oi Manu and others. Under 
the last category come the itihasas, purSmis and other 
miscellaneous literature. Instructions would be fructify- 
ing if the Guru first understood the capacity and the taste 
which the student possessed and then imparted him 
lessons according to his grasp and understanding.^ 
The object of this education is to discipline the mind, 
speech, and body.^ P'orther it will tend to increase the 
intelligence, fame and even the age of a person.® 

Of the six duties mentioned, three duties — partaking 
in other’s sacrifices, teaching students, receiving good 

* A! A f it Q ni r 

'■<> */rsr fatirA ' tFCSturaiir 

par&tuB '//in a ^ isS Ibid, 

’ l«r i 

fetqa » (Manu.i.m.) 

^ 'O 

5? fq.'SCffi qRJ^ « {Md., 106.) 

putADUi *3ari^ icrp^fiQptrrtrM 

Q«fobffo(o tUFiiAB-Qaerm 


{Ndla4iydrf st. 132.) 
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gifts are themeansof a livelihood. * These three, 

in the opinion of Nacchinarkkiniyar, belong of right to the 
Brahmans only.^ The other three functions are intend- 
ed for his own elevation. These are reading, per- 
forming sacrifices, and bestowing gifts. Those who 
fulfil these duties were known as srotriyas and deserved 
the best consideration of the authorities of the state.® 
From the nature of the duties expected of them it was 
impossible for them to earn their livelihood by taking 
to other callings. After ail they discharged these 
duties for the benefit of the society at large. They 
spread the light of knowledge without expecting any 
reward in return whatever be the number of students 
who approached them. Again by sacrifices they assured 
the prosperity of the land and people. According to the 
then prevalent notions, sacrifices were deemed important 
as, by them alone the earth could enjoy the benefit 
of good and timely showers, which is the cause of 
abundance of crops, on which again people depend for 
their existence.'* Perhaps Nacchinarkkiniyar entertains 
the same opinion when he interprets. ‘QeueireS' or 
(sacrifice), as *■ (^su^nr smstninuij)/^ Q'3u&i<cSlajini9p}jpi.' 

Gift s are then the means to realize these two ends«_ 
naniely, "^ucation and religion, on which depends 
the progress of society. Realizing their invaluable 
services to the society, kings and people bestowed upon 

‘ aisqfqqJlsiiqsf eisw f!«ir l 

(Manu, X. 76.) 

“ ( Tolk&ppiyam Com^ 

* Manu, vii. 82 ; Yaj., i. 314-15. mmiaryJ) 

* vraif^ sPRfqqq; I 

qmifqfa qf: (BkaeavatGUa,m.u.) 
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these 'srotriyas lavish gifts of money and lands tax-free, 
much like modern grants-in-aid furnished for educational 
and other improvements, no income-tax being charged on 
these grants. 

These and other considerations indicate Kautalya’s 
great regard for the welfare of the people. Far from being 
selfishly autocratic, the Mauryan state must have taken 
an abiding interest in the well-being of its citizens. It is 
not difficult to infer from these various regulations that 
the principles of taxation were sound and the adminis- 
tration was efficient. The theories of early writers like 
Maine who called the Hindu States ‘ tax-collecting insti- 
tutions’, have little justification at any rate in regard to 
Mauryan times. 

Sec. in. ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 

Economy is the key-note of expenditure by the state, 
and still the vast total expenditure was very great. The 
expenditure was, however, for the realization of the three 
ends of life. ' 

The reasons for expenditure are obvious. The 
functions of the state as analysed in the Kautallya 
necessitated^ the maintenance of an elaborate fisc. The 
following is the categorical list of functions mentioned in 
the Arf/taSasira; the army and navy including other 
defences of the kingdom against external attacks and 
internal dangers, the police, justice and law-courts, 
sanitation, medical relief, public works of utility including 
irrigation, religion and learning, other allied departments 
such as standardization of weights and measures, the 
census, etc., aid to industries and manufactures, and 

' sgif \ (Kamandaka, v. 76.) 

'■* Vide Prof. K. V, Ransjaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of Polity^ p, 68. 
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other items of development. With such large political, 
social, and other functions, it would be reasonable to 
assume that the expenses incurred by the state were 
great. 

Sukra, the economist, agrees with Kautalya the poli- 
tician in distinguishing two kinds of expenditure : the 
every-day expenses which had to be incurred to satisfy 
the absolutely necessary wants, and expenditure in 
services of public benefit which are profitable investments 
in the long run. * Referring to expenditure in a general 
sen.se Sukracharya speaks, of ordinary consumption^ 
or that which is destroyed in the act of consuming, and 
productive consumption, which is an outlay of expenses on 
a particular undertaking to yield profit in the long run. 
The first division includes items of expenditure which 
are required for every-day consumption and for the 
running of all departments functioning in the state. 
These include expenses incurred for the royal house- 
hold, the harem, the kitchen, storehouse, firewood, 
fodder, museum of birds and beasts, manufactories, 
labourers, military establishments, warehouses, civil and 
other officials, gifts to temples and other charitable 


I 55ru; I 

(Arthasdstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 6.) 

oqqsgg sqrcqsqrqqiqqfi: h 

-O 4 

sqqt q^'sqqMIfifl) f^fjRql^rl; 8 (Sukra, ii. 337-38.) 
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institutions, and such other expenses which are essential 
for carrying on the work of administration.* 

The following civil list is found in the Kauiallya ; 
Annual allowances for vtvik^ guru, 

minister, purohita, senUpati, crown panas. 

prince, king’s mother and queen.... each 48,000 
For the chamberlain, controller 
of the house-hold, pra^Sstr, 

Revenue Officer, sannidstr .... ,, 24,000 

For other sons of the king, nurse, 
nUyaka (army officer), superinten- 
dent of the city, judge, superinten- 
dent of manufactures, members of 
the ministry, superintendents of 
country parts and of boundaries .... ,, 12,000 

Managers of military corporations, 
masters of elephants, horses, 
chariots .... .... .... ,, 8,000 

Captains of infantry, cavalry, chariots, 

and forests .... .... .... „ 4,000 

Chariot-driver, doctor, horsetrainer, 
carpenter, trainers of other animals. ,, 2,000 

Astrologer, purUna reader, bards, 

assistants of purohita and all 
superintendents of other depart- 
ments .... .... .... „ 1,000 

Soldiers, accountants and clerks .... „ 500 

C ^ >0 ' 

ef5hN> §r%: 

q^q% 5 qR 5 srigT: aRrgifioiqfS^fa n 

♦ c c 

(ArthaSastra, Bk.ii, Sec. 6.) 
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Musicians, 250, artisans, etc., 120, 
servants, etc. .... .... each 60 panHs. 

Honorarium for the learned 500 to 1,000. Messen- 
ger for a yojana 10, and up to 100 yojanas 20, special 
officer, 1,000, Intelligence, etc., 500.' 

It must be remembered that these items constitute 
the category of consumption, the utility of which consists 
in .satisfying the needs of the day and can be characte- 
rized as non-productive consumption. The second 
division of expenditure is such that returns are expected 
from it. They are expended perhaps in productive 
enterprises^ such as irrigational works. For this a certain 
amount was to be earmarked beforehand. Kautalya 
insists on this head of profitable expenditure. For any 
curtailment under this account would be suicidal to the 
interests of the state.* This presupposes the existence 
of annual budget estimates. Budget-estimates are 
spoken of to-day as the barometer of the financial organi- 
zation. It is striking to see that such budget estimates 
have been in existence in the days of Kautalya. A 
general review of the Kautahya shows notions of control 
of expenditure by regulating resources. Besides the two 
broad classifications of expenditure, the ArikasSsira 
recommends a provision for emergency purposes 
(sqqjpcfiT:). It is expenditure to meet emergencies when 

some untoward calamities befall the country, such as the 
outbreak of war, ravages of epidemics, or huge, useful 
and productive works already undertaken and yet remain 
to be accomplished.^ This provision is of capital 

^ ArihaSistra, Bk. v, Sec. 3. » iSukra, ii. 337-38. 

’ 5qqiiq?.9T i (Bk. H. 7.) 

SQ >0 

Dt. Sbaraa S^tri’s translation seems to be incorrect. 

25 
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importance, for the state realized that the material well- 
being of the society was the end of the state. It brought 
relief to the doors of the poor, the suffering and the 
diseased,— in a word improved the health of the commu- 
nity. It nationalized industries and manufactures, thus 
avoiding creation of a capitalist class as in modern 
industrial society. 

Again the principle of balancing of the budget was 
a factor then reckoned very iniportant. Kautalya lays 
down the healthy recommendation, namely, that the 
minister of finance should endeavour his best to increase 
the items of income and decrease proportionately the 
items of expenditure.* This simply means that the 
state must not waste the money on useless and un- 
productive works. As the treasury is the safety-valve of 
the state, the authority in power must see that the treasury 
is always replenished with treasure. There seem to 
have been limits beyond which, save under exceptional 
circumstances, the treasury should not be drawn upon. 

In short the state must so regulate its expenditure 
that there might be no difficulty if it were suddenly faced 
with calamities of one kind or another.^ This sound 
principle is not peculiar to technical literature pnly. Texts 
like those of the Rsm^yaita and the Mahubhutata contain 
similar rules. In the kacchit sarg;q of the RsmUyana^ : 

qrg sqqfq g q^Wiqq^ fqqjfqq • 

{ArthaSdsira, Bk. ii, Sqc. 6.) 

* 555 q q^q qwqq 1 

qrfeH q^q^srr qitq fqfgqq « (vaj., i. 317.) 

* 3i[qiq qifeq sipqmt sqq: 

>0 
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‘ Is your income great, is your expenditure propor- 
tionately less, is it hot wasted on the undeserving, is it 
spent Oh gods, ancestors, trolnyas, guests, army and 
allies ? ’ Again in chapters xcv arid xcvi {tlrlhayslfn 
section) of the Aranyaka Farvan there is an interesting 
episode which throws much useful light on the topic 
under discussion. The sage Agastya happened to 
marry and set up a family which meant funds to maintain 
his establishment. With that object he set out to get 
honorariums from the kings of the several states. He ap- 
proached four kings : Bradhnasva (jra»a), 

Trasadasyu and//z/«4z(|?'i?5;). Each of them had 

practically a minus balance in their accounts. They had 
spent more than what they had got. The accounts 
were then called for and scrutinized by the sage with an 
eye to the items of the expenditure. A careful auditing 
demonstrated that their incomes amounted to only just 
what they had to spend and nothing to spare even by 
way of charity. The sage then brought to their notice 
the necessity of keeping their treasury well-furnished. 
On his advice it is said that the states were placed 
thenceforward on an excellent financial basis. The 
account may or may not be historical. But the fact 
remains that the balancing of budgets with a reserve ear- 
marked in the treasury was a factor understood and 
realized in ancient days in Hindu India. It is generally 
taken that the budget was to be a surplus budget, and 
not a deficit one.* This sutplus wealth was to be utilized 
among worthy persons. 

fq?i^ % 

o 

^ sim: * 

■o -o 

[Ayodhya Ka^4a, c- ^-56.) 

‘ Vaj., i. 31?. 
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Sukracharya has a budget in which the saving is 
1 8 per cent of the total income and 50 per cent of the 
total annual land-revenue collections. According to 
Siva Taltva RatnoLkard^ one-fourth of the total income 
must be kept as reserve. This reserve ought not to be 
touched.* Even a small amount should not be discarded. 
It would grow large, as a small fire would, with the 
feeding of ghee, and by continuous efforts. The 
following is the budget estimate of annual expenditure 
of a small state.* 

The items of expenditure of a state worth one lakh 
of karsas are monthly : — 

RS. 


1. 

Personal and charities 

.... 1,500 

2. 

Six clerks and scribes 

roo 

3 - 

Three Councillors .... 

300 

4 - 

Family 

300 

5 - 

Learning and Education 

200 

6. 

Horse and foot 

.... 4,000 

7 . 

Elephants, camels, bulls. 

fire- 


arms .... 

400 

8. 

Savings .... 

.... 1,500 


Total .... 8,300 

(For Harsha’s finances see Hinen Tsiang *s Si Yuki, voi. i, pp. 87-88.) 

^5-% « (V. 6 , 45 - 46 .) 

This work is an enc3^c1op£edia of Indian literature, science and art, its 
authorship being attributed to Basappa Nayaka of the Keladi dynasty. It 
is roughly a composition about a.d. 1700. 

» Cf . &dni% Parvan, cxix. 16, ® i, 11. 631-35 and iv. vii. 47-52. 
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The annual saving for a santanta state worth kar^as 
1,00,000 is 18,000 or 9/50 or 18 percent which is nearly 
j /5th of the income,* as is seen from the above balance 
sheet drawn hy ih.Q Sumantra ox finance minister.* In 
■Sukra’s opinion the reserve fund should be such as to 
keep the army and the people for a period of twenty 
years without imposing any dues or fees.* Elsewhere 
he says that it is alone good treasury where there is 

wealth enough for thirty years ( fsf 51555' JT^f) and grains for 
three years. Whatever is consumed is to be replaced.* 
The amount must certainly depend on the extent of 
the territory of that state. The reserve of the royal 
treasury has thus been considered as the first line of 
defence, and every endeavour was made to maintain a 
full treasury by income from only legitimate sources. 
Tr be in possession of a full treasury the state must 
endeavour to increase the development of agriculture, 
cattle and commerce These have been 

‘ reckoned as unfailing sources of income for the state.’* 
It would thus appear that the principles that guided the 
public expenditure, were good for those times and served 
their purpose very well. 

' iv. vii. 24-30. “ gukra, ii. 102-3. 

a«ir « (w. u. 13.) 

>0 

fefpqRr «R5;f!r£pf 5r?Rl?RTfcT5: 

^ 11 (■»«.. zs.) 

cl cTci??? a attsr#; 1 

Sfliiict qjpjaa 1 29.) 

* iv. U. 22 ff. ’ Sdnii Parvan, Ixzzviii. 27. 
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Sec. iv. EMERGBNey TAXES AND EOANS 

There is evidence to demonstrate that emergency 
taxes and loans were raised occasionally. These are not 
taxes in the strict sense of the term. They are of the 
nature of voluntary gifts. These free gifts Kautalya 
characterizes as pranaya. To exact such gifts, especially 
froth the rich the state showed some special considera- 
tion. Those who came forward to contribute were 
honoured with presents and titles. The presents included 
among others an umbrella, turban and some ornaments 
with which the donors were honoured in the court, and 
their names were advertised in public so as to attract more 
gifts of a voluntary nature.' It may be remarked in 
passing that this device is not new to students of 
modern fiscal history. Sometimes recourse was had 
to loans repayable by the state when the latter is in 
a position to pay. Such cases were resorted to when 
the state was in a condition of impending danger, to 
avert which, experts felt, the reserve in the treasury 
would not suffice. When grave and contagious diseases 
ravaged the land, and pestilence and famine faced the 
kingdom in all nakedness, or when a powerful enemy 
was at the door essaying to force through the gates, the 
king could go abegging for funds. The appeal to be 
made is as follows ; — ‘ There is a grave danger facing us 
in all nakedness. The enemy wants to ruin us but wil 
in turn be ruined by your help. For your protection 1 
require funds which are returnable after we have got 
over the danger. If on the other hand the enemy gets 
possession of this land he will deprii^e yoU of your 
property, and even of your wives and sons. To avert this 
you must co-operate by lending me a helping hand. But 


^ Bk. V, See. 2. 
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in this let there be no violation of the accepted canons 
of taxation. By your help again I shall be protected. 
What is the use of treasure, if it were not used in times 
of great crisis? ’ In this way it is said the appeal must 
be couched in soft and sweet words so that it may 
produce the desired effect. * 

Here is proof positive to show that war-loans were a 
feature of early Indian administration. Its importance 
lies in the fact that these loans were not exacted by force 
or realized by fraud in ancient India. The tendencies 
are quite modern. And from the wording of the appeal 
it is certain how both the state and the people realized 
their mutual interdependence, and how the welfare 

‘ qgfr i 

3jfq ‘qpcitg qqtftq qismrir; « 

3(p[qt 3Trqf? dtirqj gqls fiq' i 

qRfd'qfq m » 

wq: Jlfa?:riqf'a “ 


q: nqiqor qqiiirfqq I 

q: « 

aqqf^q fqdissq qqf^: • 

q q: fqqa^ qir4 qq qiiqtfqqiqfq li 

qiqr qq^qi «'5'qqf d^q^Iiqi I 

^I?qlq*qq^?flqqiqrq qil55fqq II 

{Sdnti PATvm, 27-34,) 
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{yogakshema) of one^ was intimately bound up with 
that of the other.* '^he state felt its helplessness in the 
face of a grave crisis without the people’s help. And 
surely this mutual action would have led to notable 
results. Even here loans must be obtained from those 
who could afford. The poor must not be forced to pay : 
out of their small incomes, j But if those who could 
afford did not come forward to help in times of necessity, 
the king may then use force to increase his treasure 
which was only to realize the ends of human existence, 
and hence not immoral. t If necessary the thorns in the 
way of increasing the treasury may be removed so 
as to achieve the objects of life. ‘ The nature of this 
dharma is best illustrated thus; for an yajiia people 
cut a yupastamba tree. To get this such other trees 
as stand in its way are cut down. When these fall 
they cause the falling of other trees in their neigh- 
bourhood. So also with a little trouble and effort the 
treasury could be increased but only in cases of extreme 
necessity.* \ 

This is another instance to show that the ancient 
Hindus were a practical people. 

* ir3Tf ir?* qf^gfa i 

Parvan, cxk. 32.) 

* irq a?! q qfiqf?«R: 1 

CN 

em^ai gw ar^rfq ii 

'O >a 

^ grfq fjrqfF^S'qrfggjrqfq i 

q an; q1tqf?«R: I 

aRf«5ir 51 q^qrfq q^aq p 39 a.) 
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See. V. THE DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
This department was under the supervision of two 
important officials of the state, Sannidhata and Samaharta. 
The former answers to the modern minister of finance. 
He was the supreme officer in charge of the revenues 
while the Samaharta was the collector-general. He was 
{jerhaps the official known as Sarngrahita (which Sayana 
interprets as treasurer) during the Vedic period. These 
two officers take^ the names of Sumantra and Amatya 
according to the SukranttisUra . ' Though there is a change 
in the names of ofl[icers, the functions seem to have 
remained the same. The duties of the Sannidhata men- 
tioned in the Kautatiya^ are the following : He should 
see that the revenue properly collected was received duly in 
his office and that the same was safely kept.® He had 
charge again of precious stones, grain stores, of forest- 
produce, besides buildings connected with the preservation 
of the above, treasures of gold, grains and other articles. 
It seems several separate buildings were erected and an 
official was placed over each. He had also under his 
control the buildings in respect of the armoury, the prison- 
house, the courts of justice and other civil adminis- 
trative courts.^ It was also his duty to see that every 
house was well furnished and left nothing to be desired. 

Thus he seems to be more an officer of the Central 
State. On the other hand the Samaharta was directly 
connected with the rural areas. He was in charge of 
the fortresses, mines, agricultural works, forests, roads 
and cattle. There is evidence to indicate that the 

^ ii. 204-12. ® Artkasastra, Bk. ii, Sec. v. 

* gf^rarcTI 

JirnT5C q qinqfl I (/Wrf.) 
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superintendents of mines \akara, k/tani),. of metals 
{loka), of the mint {laksa‘^, of salt {lavana), of gold 
{svaritd), of trade (panya), of forest-produce (Pupya), of 
weights and measures {tulamUnapautavd)^ of tolls [pulka), 
of textiles {sntra), of cultivation {sUa), of excise {sura), of 
slaughter-houses {suna), of courtesans {ganikd), of cattle 
(^£>), of passports [mudra), of pastures {viifltd), of gambl- 
ing {dyUta), of charitable institutions {devatd), of prison- 
houses {bandkanagard) were all under the control and 
supervision of the Samaharta. He seems to have been 
a busy official attending to both the administration of the 
city in which he lived (the nagaraka being his subordi- 
nate) and of the local areas. His functions also included 
some branch of police work. It was his other duty to make 
a classification of the villages for the purpose of revenue 
collection. Five classes are distinguished — areas exempt- 
ed from paying taxes, those supplying man-force for 
military services, those paying taxes in gold, those paying 
them in kind, and those supplying free labour. * 

The treasury and the store-house were, it can be 
presumed, under the management of the Sannidhata. A 
treasury consists of deposits of gold, of useful and 
valuable materials built by loyal servants, pearls and gems 
earned according to by predecessors, undiminish- 

ed by unexpected expenditure.® Jayaswal speaks of an 
exchequer under the ministry during the Vedic period and 
thinks the Vedic Ratnins were connected with it. If he is 
right, then Kautalya’s system is certainly an improved one. 
From the Arthaiostra we see the treasury of the Mauryas 
contained pearls from the Pandya and Kerala countries, 
from Persia and the Himalayas, gems {mani) of different 
sizes and value from the Vindhyas and Malaya mountains, 


^ ArthaSSstraf Bk. ii, Sec. vi. 


Kamandaka, iv. 60 - 61 . 
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diamonds of various kinds from Kalinga, Kosala, Benares, 
and coral from the isle of Yavanas.’ There came 
also perfumes of different varieties, furs and fabrics of 
severalkinds, produced in different parts of India, besides 
minted coins of silver and copper {rUpyarupa and tUmra- 
mpd). To the storehouse {ko^tfmgard) came the agri- 
cultural produce of crown lands and other Government 
dues received in kind. Besides grains, a number of 
varieties of oil, sugar, pungents, salt etc., are mentioned. 
It is said that half of them was utilized in the shape of 
allowances to the members of the royal family and their 
dependents. The remaining half was held in reserve to 
meet unexpected expenditure due to calamities like 
famine. The Sannidhata had thus a first-hand know- 
ledge of the total income and expenditure of the state. 
He was expected to have records of income and expendi- 
ture running over a hundred years, so that whenever 
questioned, he could place on the table records show- 
ing the exact balance at any given period. ^ It was 
hence his duty to frame budgets which would show a 
desirable balance at the end of the year.® 

^ Ari/tasdsira, Bk. ii, chap, ii. 

Sukra speaks of nine kinds of gems with their different qualities, iv, ii. 
40 ff. This chapter oC the ArthaSastra is interesting in that it shows the 
extensive intercourse of North India with the extreme South India and 
Ceylon. It also shows the flourishing state of the Paj^dyas, Keralas, and the 
Ceylonese about 300 b.c. This is further attested by references in the 
Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdraia and the writings of MegaSthenes. 

wr sr n 

(AriAasdsirat Bk. ii, Bee. 5.) 

Rddt ii (Sukra, ii. 102-3.) 
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Connected with this department was the Accounts 
department which was presumably under the charge of 
special superintendents who were directly responsible to 
the Sannidhata. To exercise proper control over the 
finances of the state it was deemed a necessity to maintain 
an Accounts department as well as a Record office. 
Monahan is right when he interprets the aksapatala both 
as an accountant’s office and a general record room. * 
Here were maintained books well-arranged according to 
the respective accounts of countries, villages, families 
and corporations. There was further noted against 
the individual member of each family of a village, 
or country, his profession, age, caste and income. 
There were also title-deeds as regards the sale and 
purchase of lands as well as royal grants, showing the 
special cases wherein remission of taxes was generally 
allowed. In short every minute detail in respect 
of the finances of the realm was recorded by entry in 
the respective account-books. Not only were books 
maintained for noting down the items of income to 
the state but there were also corresponding books for 
expenditure.^ 

More or less connected with the topic under discussion 
is that of official documents, which are either official letters 
{lekkd)^ or royal writs {sSsana). Official letters are classi- 
fied according to their purport : blame {niitda)^ praise 
{^prasamsa), inquiry {prcc/ia), narration {akhyand), request 
(arthana), refusal {pratyc^kfiy^nd), censure {upalamaAkd), 
prohibition {pmtisedh(i), command {codattU), concilia- 
tion promise of help {adkyavspatti), threat 

{pkarlsana), persuasion [anunayd). Writs or decrees are 
the following; notice {prajnapattd)^ command (ujnd). 


‘ Early History ot Bengal, p. 45. 


Arthaiasira, Bk. ii, Sec, 7, 
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gift {paridma), remission {parihsra), licence {nisrstt), 
instruction {pravrttilekhd)^ reply {pratilekka), general pro- 
clamation {sarvatrags).^ These different documents 
show how elaborate must have been the administration 
of the land, and how orderly the system of government. 
There were records which were presumably presented 
in the Record office under the supervision of the 
Accountant-general. P'or they dealt with matters per- 
taining to the state, and hence would be required for 
reference occasionally. 

Copies of ultimatum issued to hostile monarchs and 
of treaties were also maintained. ^ The items of income 
as well as expenditure were daily, monthly and annual 
respectively. There were also separate accounts 
wherein every item of public expenditure according to 
the various departments was found mentioned : state 
manufactories, their outlay, profit, loss, expenditure, and 
the balance. There were also records showing the 
receipt of valuable gems, pearls, and other precious 
stones, or metals, as well as the receipts from the 
treasury, towards the expenses of royal household, or 
foreign wars, or treaties. They further maintained 
accounts as to the civil list and those relating to the 
military administration of the realm. From these it 
would appear that this department was virtually the 
most important as actual records were here maintained 
in respect of all state activities. Thus the Mauryan 
Government can be said to have possessed many attri- 
butes of modern administration, especially in the 

^ Early History of Bengal^ p. 46; Arthasastra, Bk. ii, Sec. 10. 

{ArtAaiOsira, Bk. ii, Sec. 7.) 
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department of finance. It is interesting to examine the 
various items in respect of an account: 

1. Balance at the commencement of the year, or 

the opening balance 

2. Balance on hand 

3. Windfalls ( 3 i?qsiR:): Amount written off by 
others, not claiming it in proper time ; fines for miscon- 
duct of government servants, marginal revenue 
compensation for damages, presents to the king, 
unclaimed property of deceased men leaving no legal 
heirs, finds of treasure, treasure-troves.' 

The accompanying books were preserved in shelves 
opposite which seats were arranged for clerks to sit 
and work with. Duly qualified men were appointed 
as assistants in the office. Yajnavalkya recommends 
loyal and honest men for the work of collection and 
disbursement.^ In Kamandaka’s opinion these were to 
be selected by the king from his own kinsmen who must, 
however, be experts in different branches of business. ' 
The working year was reckoned as 354 days and nights. 
The budget seasons commenced towards the close of the 
month of Ashada, or roughly the middle of July.^ Strict 
discipline was maintained. No government servant 
could absent himself without leave. Any loss occurring 
during such voluntary absence should be made good 
from his private property. Again loss of revenue due 
to ignorance carelessness ( 3 Tf«fd), inadvertence 


^ Artfuddstra^ Bk. ii Sec. 6. 

* aw aa ^ fjnsoiraRtqg’Ff r 

Slf qkiqwiW? 5 =a 5 qipR 4 u Kysj., 1.322.) 

» V, 74-76. * ArthaSMra, Bk. ii, chap. 6 and 7. 
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(nqrcr), fear (vnr), selfishness on the part of government 
servants (giR, g[if, 55tvf), was adequately compensated 
for. This amount was in no way fixed. Manu ordains 
a fine equal to the loss while Parasara, Brhaspati, and 
Usanas recommend eight, ten, and twenty times the 
loss. Kautalya rules the fine to be proportional to the 
guilt.* 

The accountants (karanikd) were to submit their annual 
accounts by the first of the jnonth of Sravana when set 
officers begin auditing them. The account books from 
rural areas were to be presented in sealed covers showing 
the receipts, expenditure, and the net balance.* Those 
who did not submit their books in proper time were liable 
to a fine. There should be no delay in the auditing of 
accounts. The auditor in his turn sent them as audited 
to the secretaries of the respective departments. A time 
of grace was usually allowed in submitting the accounts 
having regard to the nature of those accounts.^ Such of 
the officials as had shown increased items of income 
and decreased expenditure were to be rewarded, and if 
reverse they were punished.^ The accounts were to be 

* ‘ ’ ffff II 

•o 

{Ariha^asira, Bk. ii, chap. 7.) 

(Artfiasastra, Bk. ii, chap. 7.) 

* ArthaSdstra, Bk. ii, chap. 7. 
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submitted only in the prescribed forms, and any depar- 
ture from this, and also double or treble entries were 
punished. Manipulation of entries, false accounts and 
scraping off the net-total were severely dealt with. * 
Embezzlement . — While on this subject a passing 
reference may be made to the different forms of embezzle- 
ment by government servants. Kautalya distinguishes 
forty forms of embezzlement though Monahan remarks 
that thirty-six forms are enumerated. The forty are 

1. A later entry of a former realization. 

2. And vice versa (these two are generally in 
cases of rice, wheat, and other crops). 

3. Leaving out what ought to be got. 

Entering as realized though not actually reali- 
zed. (This latter may be taxes from Brahmans). 

5. Actually collecting and not entering it and 

6. The reverse. 

7. Realizing a portion due and showing it full. 

8 . Fice versa. 

9. Gathering one sort and entering another, e.g., 
pulses for rice. 

10. Realizing from a certain source or party and 
entering a different source. 

11. Paying where no payment is due and 

12. Vice versa. 

13. Not paying on proper occasions such as gifts 
on marriage day. 

14. Irregular and later payments so as to receive 
bribes from the party. 

15. Giving large gifts in place of small gifts and 

I ► . . . {Arthai<i$tra, Bk. ii, chap. 7. 
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1 6. Vice versa. 

1 7. Wrong entry of gifts awarded. 

18. Wrong entry of the names of the donee. 

19. Crediting a wrong thing in the place of another 
received. 

20. Wrong entries of raw materials paid for and 
not paid for. 

21. Entering individual assessments for a levy on 
the whole village and 

22. Vice versa. 

23. Exchanging valuable commodities for those of 
lower value and 

24. Vice versa. 

25. Entering increased prices for objects of low 
value and 

26. Vice versa. 

27-28. W rong entry as to the actual number of days 
worked both by adding and subtracting. 

29. Months not tallying with years, and 

30. Days not tallying with months. 

31. Wrong transactions as regards labourers’ pay, 
etc. 

32. Misrepresenting sources of income. 

33. Misrepresenting charities given. 

34. False statements of actual fact. (The com- 
mentator cites as an example that the superintendent 
of the ferry appropriating the dues to himself under the 
shelter of a false plea that the Srotriyas alone crossed the 
river). 

35. No consistency even in entry of fixed items. 

36. False representation of standards of test and 
fineness. 

37-40. Misappropriation by use of false weights 
and measures, by giving wrong prices, by deceit in the 
27 
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counting of the numbers of articles bought or sold, and 
by the use of wrong cubic mfeasurOments {phujand). 

In these cases the officials involved were the treasurer 
[nidhsyakd), the prescriber {nibandhakc^., the receiver 
{pratigrs/iakd),^Q payer {dsyakd), the middleman (dupakd) 
and the menial servants. That person who was respon- 
sible for the offence was to be punished according to the 
nature of the crime committed. Informants who succeed- 
ed in proving the charge were to be rewarded and those 
who failed in establishing their position were liable to 
punishment for having cast reflection on the innocent.' 
The punishment varied according to the gravity of the 
guilt. Small guilt was always attended by the king’s 
pardon. But clever and intelligent accountants were 
always rewarded with titles and honours in the court.® 
Another feature of the Kautatiyan finance is the grant of 
travelling allowances for servants going On state business. 
There is a practical illustration of this in the RsmUyam 
where Vasistha orders royal messengers to go and fetch 
Bharata immediately from his uncle’s house to Ayodhya 
on the death of Dasaratha. They set out after having 
drawn the travelling and halting allowances 

which Govindaraja interprets as In 

C- 

this connection we may mention another feature of 
ancient Hindu administration which is as much an 
anticipation of what is regarded as modern. Government 
servants were often transferred from one place to another 
The object of this is said to mitigate the evils of 
bribery and corruption, on the part of the servants.* But 

' ArthaSitstray Bk. ii, Sec. 8. * Ibid., Sec, 7. ^ ii. 68. 10. 

{Arthaiistra^ Bki v; Sec. iii.) 
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tber^: were certain offices whicfi remained permanent, 
and there was no transfer of officers. These were 
those who were placed in charge of the palace, fortresses 
and country parts.' 

It is further interesting to examipe that Government 
officials, especially of the revenue department (it ap- 
pears also true of all departments), were to be enter- 
tained first as temporary hands. They were made 
permanent in course of time, if they proved loyal to the 
work and won the approval of superiors by showing an 
increase in the revenue.* Such permanent servants of the 
state are entitled to certain privileges and rights by way 
of leave and reward. There were both full-time servants, 
or servants who had to work both day and night, 
and day servants, or servants who had no duty during 
nights. The full-time servants were given rest one yUma 
or three hours for the day, and ihxtQyama for the night. 
That is to say a full-time servant was to work twelve hours 
in all for a whole day. The day servants enjoyed half z.yama 
in the day and also all the night.* Besides there were 
full holidays on days of festivities and festivals. Special 
leave was given to those who had to perform religious 
ceremonies."* In addition, a Government servant was 
entitled to fifteen days’ leave for a year. 

There was a wonderful arrangement of sick leave. 
Ordinarily a man who had served for five years was 

t (Arihai&stra^ Bk. v. Sec. iii.) 

* Ibid. 

65^*1 « 

fsRii « (gukra, a. 408 ) 

" Ifcarrsirsl^ji • (iM-.m.) 
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entitled to three months’ leave with three-fourth wages, 
and six months if the disease was of a serious nature. ' 
Full wages were given to all in the case of a week’s sick 
leave. If leave were taken for a year and more, a 
substitute was appointed, and in the case of the highly 
qualified, half the pay was given for the whole period. ^ 
Generally one-eighth of the pay was allowed as reward 
every year. This perhaps refers to the annual increments 
for the staff. There were in vogue both the systems of 
provident fund and pension for service. He was entitled 
to half-pension who would retire from service at the age 
of forty. This was not only for life but continued even 
after the servant’s death, provided his son was a minor 
and incapable of earning his livelihood ; and in the 
absence of a son to his wife and well-behaved daughters.^ 
No further testimony is required to indicate that ancient 
Hindu administration was run on humane and yet 
efficient lines. The state offered to help the helpless, 

' lifci m: i 

a ^ qi^qqii; 1 (Sukra,ii.410-ll.) 

* gqcuttfqciFirfq Ri?r: i 

wiFfT qi^qqfq^ 8 

* gflRtcHWqqr t ?q; I 

^^l ?q: qsj I 

aawqt ftiir m V 

mUi qr niteraT m i 

>0 

qrftcitBq ?r?fr? ^ 5 qiq i um ., 410-16.) 
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and the needy in times of need. This solved one of the 
very important social and economic problems. The state 
found employment for the unemployed and provided for 
the incapable. This social activity on the part of the 
state kept out many of the economic ills of modern days. 
These very important rules and regulations of pay, 
discipline, leave, allowances and pension testify to a 
state of highly developed administration, to the per- 
fection of which ancient political thinkers and theorists 
contributed not a little. 

We shall close this chapter with the following 
reflection of Kautalya which speaks for itself: — 

The whole administrative edifice is dependent on 

linance progress of trade and commerce 

(W^erffs.-)) sympathy with the well-behaved 

C >o 

absence of robbery or good policing, reduction of the 
establishment in overcrowded departments, plenty of 
crops, prosperous commerce, freedom from calamities 
and difficulties of any kind moderate remis- 

sion in the matter of taxes, means for the increase of 
income in gold {hirnyopayanam), these are elements 
that contribute to the financial prosperity of a state. 
The following on the other hand tend towards financial 
adversity : not taking advantage of the opportunity 

lending state money on interest (XltflJl)* illicit 
transactions fabricating accounts (3p[?cIR)» dimi- 

nution of revenue {parUtapand), misappropriation of the 
valuables (upad/ioga), illegal exchange of goods and 
articles (qf^^a^r)* and defalcation (3iq^N). The last, 

namely, defalcation may be in three ways : 

I. The total revenue due is not handed over to 
the exchequer. 
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2. What needs to be spent for the e^tfibHshment 
has npt been properly expended. 

3. IVfisrepresentation in the amount actually re- 
alized with numerous precautions to detect the offences. 
It does not require any effort of imagination to conclude 
that every endeavour was inade to attain financial pros- 
perity in ancieiit Indian states generally.* 


: -O ■ 

qqtdt sqqgrftsg^ri: qftgmqqiqfltq; qi^q^fi- 

qqgRssfa li 


ftsqiq ^ I surf q siq^glh 1 jnat qlqf 

fqafiisirJitfT pqfR; 1 


( 4rihaidstra, Bk. ii, chap. 8.) 



(CHAPTER V 

THE DEPARTMENT 6f JUSTICE 

Sec. i. In the VEDIC PERIOD 

The conception of the tertn ‘ law ’ in ancient India \\^% 
that of a body of precepts accepted as suitable for the 
guidance of human action. But law as understood to-day 
is a g eneral rule of actio n e n forced by a sovereign 
poli tical a uthority. The one chief source of la^v to-day 
is legislation which consists of definite acts passed by the 
Legislature of the state in the shape of representative 
assemblies, for example, the British Parliament. In ancient 
India there were, no doubt, representative organizations 
but these were not legislatures in the sense in which we 
understand the term. The one important source of law 
for the Hindus is the Veda, all the Dharmaisstrds Or 
codes of law having their basis in the Vedas. The law- 
givers in the classical period of Indian History have 
taken the floating tradition, customs and usages of each 
tribe or people, and have established them as laws based 
on the Vedas and hence they are deemed sacred and 
inviolable. 

This reminds us of the ancient Teutons to whom law 
was purely a matter of custom ‘ the law of diverse people ’ 
as opposed to the Roman law of a unified state, and the 
legislature was independent of the executive. Especially 
was this so after the codification of trie law by the smrti- 
kartas such as Manu, Narada, and Gautama, feven in 
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Vedic days the use of terms such as itvagfh^ and ugra^ 
shows that it was the function of the executive to admi- 
nister the laws of the land. 

Law then gained supreme authority in the land and 
the ancient Hindu monarch felt obliged to accept it 
without any reservation. He was not above the law 
but under it. If he swerved from the accepted law 
of the land he was liable to punishment like any other 
citizen of the state. ^ The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
says^ the law is ‘ the king of kings ’. This dominating 
position of the law of the Hindus is due to the fact 
that the ancients conceived that law was not a man- 
made thing but a divinely declared one. The codes 
of law or the Dliarma'sastras were not only legal but 
also religious. In matters, secular and sacred, the law' 
depended alike for sanction upon religion and the 
acceptance of the sistas in the state, f'or the laws 
were intended for man to realize the four purusharlhas of 
each individual — dharmay arthay kuma and nioksa. The 
sources of law' increased in number when the various 
early tribes gradually evolved into an organized society. 
Hence the law-giver Gautama includes the Dharmu' 

' K.V. X. 97. 11. 

Jivagrh ‘seizing alive ’ is according to Roth (vSt Peters berg Dictionary) 
the term for a police official. But although this sense is rendered possible 
by the mention of the madhyamasi perhaps ‘ arbitrator ' in the same 
paSvSage, it is neither necessary nor probable. (K./., vol. i, p. 288.) 

* vii. 38. 6. Ugra (p. 83, vol. i) in one passage of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad (vi. 3, 37-38) seems to have a technical force denoting a ‘ man in 
authority * ; or according to Max-Muller's rendering, Policeman, Roth 
compares a passage in the Rig-Veda, vii. 38-6 where, however, the word hiis 
simply the general sense of * mighty man Bothlingk in hi.s rendering of 
the Upanisad treats the word as merely adjectival. 

“ srq; i 

(Manu, viii, 336.) 

* 12 . 
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iSstra, PurUftas and customs of the country, of the 
community, or family as other sources of ancient Hindu 
law. To these Gautama adds equity also.* 

In later days scientific commentaries on these codes 
of law such as Mituksara on Yajnavalkya came 
also to be considered as legal authorities to be con- 
sulted upon in adjudication of causes. It was the pri- 
vilege of the great authors of the DharmasUtras and 
Dharma^astras to interpret the tangled Vedic texts. 
Even Apastamba remarks of the great difficulty in dis- 
criminating law from the Vedas. ^ While Apastamba and 
Baudhayana recognize the sruii, and xistUtkara 

(the sadachara of smr^is) as the primary sources of law, 
Manu adds * * on which Garga thus comments.® 

Yajnavalkya mentions these and adds other subsidiary 
sources — adjudication, judicial decision, mfmSmsa, 
royal edicts and local usages.'* In conformity with the 
law-givers the Kautahya speaks of four heads of law — 
dharma^ vyavaliara, churiira and rtija'sUsana. Dharma 


qqiqr.-i 

so C" 

^ I (Gautama, xi. 19-26; cp. Manu, viii. 41 and 46.) 

(ii. 11. 29. 13.) 

'O 

0\ 

Vidt KuUuka Bhatta’s commentary on Manu, ii . 6 . 

* i. 3 and 7. 

28 
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is to speak the truth, vyavakSra is to rest on evidence, 
custom is the decision o£ the community or a corporate 
body, and rujdsUsanu is the royal edict, or command. ' 
While accepting dharma as the basic source, Kautalya, 
practical statesman as he is, gives a preponderating 
position to equity in those cases where dharma or the * 
sacred law is in direct contravention of all equity. 
This is also the ruling of Narada* which is not unaccept- 
able to Yajnavalkya who speaks of the superiority of 
the Dharmaiastras to the Artha^Ustra,^ It is to be 
inferred from this that the recommendation of equity as 
a source of law did not mean the breaking of the tradi- 
tional law which was considered a sin against God and 
religion. What is equity after all ? Sir Henry Maine 
says : ‘ Any body of rules existing by the side of the 

original civil law founded on distinct principles and 
claiming incidentally to supersede the civil law in virtue 
of a superior sanctity inherent in those principles.’ This 
means that though the letter of the law is violated, the 
spirit of the law is always kept alive in adjudicating 
causes. 

That law must change according to new conditions 
and circumstances must be borne in mind. And this was 
certainly understood and realized in ancient India. Even 
Yajnavalkya, the orthodox pandit, has to admit ‘ equity ’ 
at least as a secondary source of law. This means that 
positive law as found in the smrtis was not adequate to 
minister to the needs of the times. In this respect 
Kautalya and Narada show themselves not mere theorists 
as some scholars seem to believe, but practical men well- 

^ ArtkaSdstra, Bk. iii, Sec. 1. * See Jolly, Legal Procedure^ p. 41. 

* 'tfRW 5Io5^|^ SUHtfRc!; 1 

I (Vaj.. ii. 21.) 
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versed in administrative affairs. Because equity is 
recommended we cannot say that the authors have no 
regard for the law of the 'sUstras. Equity arises only when 
the law of the smrti cannot properly provide equality 
of justice. Thus Kautalya and Narada were not blind 
pandits as some take them to be but true statesmen. 
The sanction of law has the common will as the basis, 
and so long this idea of the common will underlies these 
legal principles, the law operates satisfactorily to all, 
whether you call it law, morality or by any other name. 
This common will is nothing but the expression of healthy 
public opinion which is a feature of ancient Indian 
democracy. 

Passing on to the consideration of the actual law in 
operation we meet more with civil justice than with cri- 
minal, ordinarily in the classical period of Hindu India. 
There is not much of the positive law tn Vedic literature 
in general and this assumed definite shape, or became 
embodied in the codes of law or the Dfiarmaiustras. 
Thus we find much of the positive law in these smrti 
texts. There is no warrant for the theory that there was 
any elaborate judicial organization in the Vedic period ; 
or rather there was no need for it, the people living in 
scattered tracts and in groups, each group being self- 
contained and independent. Here the elders of that 
group took cognizance of the cases arising among the 
members of the group, and punishment was awarded 
according to the nature of the offence by the group elders 
in accordance with local usages or customs. Even 
here we cannot deny that the Vedic Indians had a con- 
ception of differentiation of the law as civil and criminal. 
Macdonell and Keith, after enumerating a few crimes 
such as slaying of an embryo {bhrUnd), homicide, murder 
of a Brahman, and treachery, remark thus : ‘ There is no 
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trace of organized communal justice vested either in the 
king or in the people. There still seems to have pre- 
vailed the system of wergeld {vaira) which indicates 
that criminal justice remained in the hands of those who 
were wronged.* The system of money-compensation for 
murder is examined by R. Roth in a contribution entitled 
‘ wergelim Veda ’ to the Zeitschrift der Deuschen Morgen- 
Idndischen gesellschaftZ Surely it marks a stage when 
the criminal powers vested in the sovereign were rather 
weak and the latter was, perhaps, not sufficiently armed 
to award severe punishment. 

The Chhftdogya iJpanisady^ and the Taitlartya 
AranyaPa,* enumerate a number of criminal offences 
which deserve the severest form of punishment. The 
thief caught in the act, the murderer of a Brahman, the 
defiler of the precepter’s bed, the drinker of spirituous 
liquors, the stealer of cows and gold, are all unpardon- 
able crimes. The first text also speaks of the ordeal 
of the red-hot axe,® perhaps used for suspected cases 
of theft. inference is then irresistible that there was 
some sort of judicial procedure in vogue in the later 
period of the Vedic age. 

On the question of the civil law the learned authors 
remark : ‘ The relations of the family and the question 
of family property are dealt with under urmra, kseira, 
paii : succession and partition of property are treated 
under duya. As regards the transfer of chattels — ’the reco- 
gnized modes of gifts {dunci) and barter or sale {kraya) 
which includes exchange.’ Also money-lending contracts 
{rno^ are allowed. As regards the procedure they seem to 
read in the terms pra'snin^ abhi-prcdnin^ and prsina- 
viveka^ the plaintiff, the defendant, and the judge. 

> V. vol. i, p. 391. » Z.D.M.C., vol. 41, pp. 372-76. 

* V. 10. 9. ^ * X. 65. * vi, 16; cf. Panch. Br,, 14. 66. 
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The term madkyamasi in the Vedic texts seems 
to indicate that he must have been an arbitrator in the 
strict sense and not a judge. The civil procedure amount- 
ed to a voluntary arbitration. Did the Vedic laws exer- 
cise a moral check on the civil population is a moot ques- 
tion considered at length by Professors Macdonell and 
Keith. After refuting Zimmer’s view as regards the 
exposure of children and the aged, the learned authors 
accept the existence of prostitution as a regular institu- 
tion besides adultery and incest in practice.* That these 
were condemned as offences is obvious. Thus the law 
was both legal and moral. It was in that way half-law, 
half-morality. It would then appear that in the Vedic 
period generally though a distinction was made between 
civil law and criminal law, law and morality, still there 
was very little judicial organization or procedure of the 
law. Justice as a distinct branch of the Government 
was in the making, towards the close of the classical 
period. For the DharmaMtras and the epics not to 
speak of the ArthcisUstra of Kautalya deal with an elabo- 
rate and complex machinery of the judiciary which mani- 
fests that a settled society had come into being and in its 
wake, a code of law. 

Srx. it. THE EPOCH OF THE DHARMASASTRAS AND 

THE EPICS 

In the period under survey (the age of the Dharma- 
sastrcLS and the epics), law tends to become territorial in 
character though it still remains essentially personal or 
religious. This transition is considerably helped by the 
growing conditions of the states themselves. The states 
are no more small units with a few hundreds of peoples. 


’ V. 1., vol. i, p. 392 ff. 
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They are on the other hand big territorial units compris- 
ing a vast area. Even the ideas of an empire are not un- 
known. The RumUyana shows an Indian Empire in 
theory stretching from the Himalayas to Ceylon all 
under the sway of Rama. In this epoch again the 
subsidiary sources of law exercised a profound influence. 
With the organization of the judicial department there 
was also an advancement in legal procedure. The duty 
of the judges was the same as it is to-day. The appli- 
cation of the law to cases coming before them and 
interpretation of its technicalities and advice to the 
king on law, morality, and ethics were their chief 

functions.* 

We have no direct evidence as to the method ot 
appointing judges. To-day generally three methods 
are pursued in modern states — election by the legislature, 
as in Switzerland ; popular election as in the individual 
states of the United States of America, and appointment 
by the head of the executive as in very many cases. The 
last method is commonly deemed the most satisfactory 
one and the little evidence there is on the subject shows 
that this was also the practice in ancient India. Election 
by the legislature was out of the question for there was no 
legislature as such. Popular election was not applicable 
to the central state machinery though it was known then. 
People forming different corporate bodies and those 
living in villages voluntarily appointed some learned 
elders of the village and the neighbourhood to decide 
disputes arising among themselves. These were more 
arbitrators than judges in the real sense of the word. 
For they decided cases by arbitration. Whatever 
might have been the method of election to the communal 
assemblies (this was undoubtedly by popular election), 
> Kick, Social Organization, Trans, by Maitra, p. 97. 
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the judges of the royal court or the sabha were invariably 
appointed by the executive Government who were 
competent to demand the necessary personal qualities 
required in a judge and select him for the office.* 

The judges were usually selected from among the 
lawyers who were invariably of the Brahmana community. 
As the custodian of dharma, the Brahmana was essential 
for the filling up of the judicial offices. Jayaswal writes : 

‘ Law proper and law ecclesiastical in administration 
tended to unite into one and unite in the hand of the 
Brahman judge. And the Brahman was fairly above the 
influence of the king.’^ Even in the Jataka literature 
of the Buddhists we find the purohita and the Brahmans 
as ministers of law and justice. 

The qualities in a lawyer that marked him out to 
occupy judicial offices were independence of character, 
great learning in the various branches of law, and im- 
partiality. These were essential in a judge according to 
Yajnavalkya.^ The Mrcfichakati says : ‘ Reproach 

indeed is easy, discrimination but of rare occurrence, 
and the quality of a judge is readily the subject of 
censure. A judge should be learned, sagacious, elo- 
quent, dispassionate, impartial : he should pronounce 
judgment only after due deliberation and enquiry ; he 
should be a guardian to the weak, a terror to the wicked ; 
his heart should covet nothing, his mind be intent on, 

Uiirg«W2[; M ^ ^ wr; i 

srraor: II (vaj.,ii.2-3,) 

* Hindu Polity ^ part ii, p. 153. 

^ ii. 2, 3 ; cf. Bfhaspati^ 1.3; and Sukra, iv. 5. 14, 
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nothing but equity and truth, and he should keep aloof 
from the anger of the king.’ ' The judges were commonly 
called the dharmudhikarin-, the pradest, or the panditad 
The chief judge is called the prsdvivaka who presided 
over the royal sadha which was the High Court of 
justice. On this officer Narada writes ; ‘ He is called a 

{jprUdvivakd) chief judge who — fully acquainted with the 
eighteen titles (of law) and with the eight thousand sub- 
divisions thereof, skilled in logic and other branches of 
science and thoroughly versed in revealed and tradi- 
tional lore, investigates the law relative to the case in 
hand by putting questions {prat) and passing a decision 
{vivecayati) according to what was heard or understood 
by him.’ ® This officer was the representative of the 
king and invariably a Brahman.'^ To this Brhaspati 
adds that the judge should examine the accused by 
questions and counter-questions. ® He must begin speak- 
ing in a pleasing manner perhaps to create confidence 
and then deal with the accused according to the law. 
Vyasa rules that he must examine the case with the 
assessors and never by himself.® 

* H. H. Wilson Trans. Act ix. ® Ar- ^as. iv. 9 ; Snkra ii. 99, 100. 
® i. 1-2 ; S.B.E,, vol. xxxiii, p. 233. 

{K&tyayana quoted in R.N.K, p. IB.) 

cs ' ' C 

{ESfanUiratndkarat p. IS.) 

qaigt HI'S’fqqRRRia: fua: « (/Wrf..p.i9.) 

V c 

Cf* Mauu, viii, 10 
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The other court-officials mentioned in the Artha'sUstm 
are the bench-clerk in modern parlance, and the officers 
of the jail {bandhariSgarudhyaksa and churakd). These, 
not excluding the judges, were liable to punishment if 
they misconducted themselves. The nature of the 
punishments varied according to the gravity of the 
offences. Cases, wherein the purvasahasa danda was 
applied, were threatening, brow-beating, sending out of 
court or unjustly silencing ; double of that punishment 
for defaming or abusing a party to a case in his court. 
The madhyamasahasa danda was applied for not asking a 
question which ought to be asked {prcckya), asking one 
which ought not to be asked (aprcc/tya'), rejecting the 
answer to one which has been asked, and for tutoring, 
prompting, or reminding a witness. The uflamasshasa 
danda was again for corruptly giving advice to parties, 
settling wrong issues, delay in the settlement of issues, 
wrong devices to postpone cases, wasting time so as to tire 
out parties, forcing them to leave the court and taking 
up cases already disposed of. Again a judge or commis- 
sioner who imposes an improper fine is liable to a fine of 
twice the amount, or of eight times the sum by which the 
fine imposed exceeds or falls short of the proper sum. 

'■’A judge or commissioner unjustly inflicting corporal 
punishment is liable to the same punishment, or to pay 
twice the amount of fine ordinarily imposed in lieu 
thereof.’ ‘ There are also punishments mentioned for 
offences committed by the bench-clerk as well as the 
jail officials.* The VyavahUramayUkha (p. 3) on the 

' F. J. Monahan, Early History of Bengal^ pp. 122-23 ; cf. Yaj. ii. 1-4 . 

• Artkafistra, Bk. iv. 9, ‘ A procurator in a kjin^^’s court unjustly 
prosecuting an innocent man, should pay for his guilt with his life. The 
jailor or the person whose duty is to punish offenders with his own hands, 
should pay the fine himself in the event of his suffering a criminal duly 

29 
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authority of Brhaspati and Vyasa mentions another 
court-official He was to carry to conclusion 

matters at issue flfeic?;:) by inviting and protect- 

ing the witnesses, the'plaintiffs and the defendants. He 
must be honest, truthful and in the confidence of 
judicial officers. He was invariably a member of the 
Sudra community. * 

Thus the judge of ancient days had to shoulder heavy 
responsibilities. These indicate the fact that the tenure 
of his office depended to a great extent on his good 
behaviour in deciding cases. If he misbehaved he was 
liable to punishment which necessarily led to the resigna- 
tion of his office. Side by side with this responsibility their 
independence was of course unquestioned. Jayaswal 
aptly remarks : ‘ the administration of justice under Hindu 
monarchy remained always separate from the executive 
and generally dependent in form and ever independent in 
spirit.’* 

Sec. tit. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JUDICIARY 

From early Vedic days of Hindu India the adminis- 
tration of justice was centralized. The monarch was 
alone the administrator of both law and justice. But as 
time went on and as a settled order of society came to be 

convicted and sentenced to escape from his custody. * A gni ^ ccv'ii, 65-66 
M. N. Diitt Trans, 

* 3T[cRHat ‘n ^r^qfsrnfaqrl^^rii, i 

« 

>o 

tirsqqrf=5frr sirfi nrsiRq gm: i 
qiqrqRTt gwiiqi qa%Irr: * 

* flindu Polity ^ part ii, p. 152, 
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the rule, it was not possible for the reigning chieftain to 
carry out all the functions of a judiciary which grew by 
degrees in volume and extent. So his work had to be 
entrusted to expert hands who administered the law in 
the name of the king, or rather the king-in-council. 

It is an interesting topic of discussion whether there 
were regular courts of justice in the pre-classic and the 
classical period of Hindu India. There is no certain 
evidence of the existence of such courts as permanent 
institutions. It may be that the king heard all such com- 
plaints in the open court of his palace with his councillors 
and advisors, and did justice and gave judgment. The 
king’s court might have served the purpose of a law court. 
But this was only for the time. Traces of permanent 
institutions for administration of justice are clearly seen 
in the Dharma'sastra and the Artha^Ustra treatises. 
There is evidence of the fact that by this time the size of 
the kingdom must have grown larger which made it im- 
possible for the king to attend to all aspects of an ever- 
growing administration. 

The Kautallya, * mentions two kinds of court, the 
dharmSst/ilya and the kantakctsodhana, which are civil 
and criminal courts respectively,^ as we understand them 
to-day and which is the most usual division of courts of 
justice now obtaining in modern states, though by no 
means a universal division. Usually three ministers of law 
sat to decide cases in each of these two courts. But the 
decision ofsKautalya is in no way a cut and dried classifi- 
cation. If we consider the nature of the cases that came 
under the purview of these two courts there is reason to 


* Bks. iii and iv. 

• Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is right when he translates these 
two terms as * common and canon law courts ’ and ‘ administrative and 
police courts.* Aspects of Polity^ pp. 43-44. 
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believe that the latter court had, in addition to being a 
committee of enquiry to hear cases and prevent crimes, 
the power to inflict corporal or capital punishment on the 
offenders. The following is the categorical list of cases 
that came under the jurisdiction of the dharmOsthlya 
court. * 

1. Contracts in general, 

2. Contracts of service, HRJRqRqioiW- 

3. The rights and duties of the employer 

4. The rights and duties of the employed, 

5.0 Questions relating tothe institution of slavery, 

5. Debts, SRqfg;r»f. 

6. Deposits, 

7. Sales and pre-emption, 

8. Presents and gifts, 

9. Highway robbery, uifu> cf. 5. r. r. s, i, 204-s. 

10. Assault, Cf. Agni, 258 , 15 - 18 . 

11. Defamation, ^Ifqqr^, Cf. i-4. 

12. Gambling, cf. /«rf., 257, 47-53. 

13. Illegal sale of property, 

14. Rights of Possession, 

15. Boundary disputes, R«qklWiqR. 

Cf. Agni, 257-69, S.T.R. 8, 1, 168-173. 

1 6. Houses and their sites, qnaqi. 

^ Cf. N, N. Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity^ pp. 11&-20. 
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1 7. Damage to crops, pastures, roads, etc. 

cf. Agm, 257, lo-w. 

18. Marriage and ‘ Dowry ’ price, 

19. Co-operative undertakings, Cf , 5.r. 

A', 8. 1, 223-24. 

20. Inheritance and succession, 

Cf. Agniy 256 (whole chapter) 5. T.R. 8, 1, 135-67. 

21. Rules of procedure, 

Taking these one by one we find contracts are of 
different kinds, oral or documentary and entered into for 
varied purposes. ' This is not the place to examine the 
various clauses and the rules and restrictions relating to 
the law of contract though a very interesting subject. 
Suffice it to say that the agreement was to be clear and 
plain(g»q 5 F:f^«rt'^)»drawnupinpublic( 3 TTg 5 f), and before 
witnesses noting down the place (5^), time 

(^r 5 ?) and the community perhaps of both the 

parties as well as the circumstances (^q, under 

which it was effected.^ 

It would appear from this that a contract ought to 
satisfy all the technicalities of law so that the contract 
would be accepted as valid by the court in case it was 
presented to it. If not, (qia? and both the propos- 
ing and the accepting parties, witnesses (star) and 

* There were mainly three kinds of documents, —state documents 

documents of the country parts and those written 

in one’s own hand There were other kinds under 

these three heads. ( VyavakHramayukha p. 15.) 

* Arihaidstrat Bk. iii, Sec. i. 
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mediators (^rOtcW:) were all liable to the penalty of a 
fine. * Contracts entered into, late during the night are 
invalid, but not those in the early portion of the night.^ 
Diseased women, ascetics, old men, convicts, the deform- 
ed and such like are legally unfit to make contracts.^ 
The next item of importance that came before this 
common-law court was that which concerned 
labourers. Wages were to be previously fixed and paid 
after the completion of the work. These should be 
fixed according to the circumstances of time and place. 
Delay to pay the due wages is punishable with a fine of 
five times the amount agreed upon. It is ten times the 
amount if the delay is wanton. The same is applicable 
to the employees also. If they failed to carry out 
the work before the appointed time, or had not done full 
justice to it, they were liable to a fine. As for the slaves 
several kinds might be distinguished — purchased, cap- 
tured in war or mortgaged. They were entitled to 
possess private property which went to their masters 
only in the absence of any legal heir. One could how- 
ever recover his independence on payment of an 
adequate compensation-price.** There were several 
healthy regulations affording protection to the slaves 
whether male or female, Urya or mlecJuhha. 

A word may be said regarding the lending of money 
without prejudice to the progress of the kingdom.^ The 
rate of interest was uniform and fixed by the state. 

^ Arthasdstra, Bk. iii, Sec. i; cf. Mauu, 8. 51-52 and 154 ; Yaj., ii. 91. 
(/«rf.. Bk. iii. Sec. i.) 

» Ibid. 

| {Idid., Bk. iii. 13.) 

Bk. iii. ll. (Cf. Agni, chap, ccliv, for farther 

details on debts.) 
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The Samhitas fix it at 15 per cent, per annum. The 
ruling of Vyasa on this point is interesting. ‘ In the case 
of a pledge the rate of interest is ij per cent per month. 
In the case of a surety the eighth part is added to this. 
In the absence of either (a pledge or surety) 2 per cent, 
per mensem would be levied from the debtors of the 
sacerdotal class.* We can understand Kautalya pres- 
cribing different rates of interest for traders in forests, 
by sea, and by land, for secured and unsecured loans. 

As regards deposits we have two kinds, open 
and sealed Brhaspati defines the latter ‘ when 

chattel enclosed in a cover and marked with a seal is 
deposited without describing its nature or quantity and 
without showing it, it is termed an aupanidhika deposit 
ft is for the depository to preserve it intact so that it 
might not be used, damaged or diminished in value. In 
any of these cases the depositor could seek the aid of law 
for compensation.® Special informants were employed 
to find out the truth as to the honesty or otherwise of 
the depository. The same rules are applicable to cases 
relating to pledges (aufq)/ 

The Kautallya devotes three chapters to the law 
regulating immoveable property ; houses, fields, gardens, 
tanks, and others. Owners of immoveables would in the 

first instance offer them for sale to their kinsmen 
and then to their neighbours {samantd), and on the rejec- 
tion from both their own creditors. From these Jolly and 


'Quoted in CoL Digest, i. 30; cf. Yaj,, ii. 38; Manu, 8. 140: 
Vasi§tha, ii. 51 ; Narada, i. 99 : Brhaspati, xi. 3. 

* Arihai&sira, Bk. iii, Sec. 12, 

^ S»B.E, vol. xii, 3 ; cf. Manu, 8. 18-24; Yaj., ii. 66; Narada, ii, 5; 
Agni, 227. 7-8. 

♦ Arihoiastra, Bk, iii, Sec. 12, 
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Law infer that the right of pre-emption existed in ancient 
India though disproved by the Mitaksara and other 
commentaries.* Such a sale was to be effected by 
public auction and before forty elders of the neighbour- 
hood. If the bidding exceeds the already published 
price the excess is made over to the state besides a 
certain percentage of duty on the sale price. It is signi- 
ficant to note that by formulating these rules ancient 
compilers of the DharmcdUstras and writers of the 
Artha'sdstras endeavoured their best to avoid complicat- 
ed cases of litigation which is a sad feature of our times. 
As regards houses, buildings, there are regulations affect- 
ing their permanence, sanitation, construction of windows, 
drainage, water-supply, privy, etc. Disputes arising 
from them and such others as the boundary disputes 
were to be settled by the neighbours and village elders. 
Wrongful possession of estates and the enjoyment there- 
of were severely dealt with, these amounting to cases of 
theft. Damages of any sort to irrigational works were 
visited with high penalty.^ 

The term snkasa means the seizure of property or 
persons openly and violently.® The punishment 
depended on the value of the articles taken. The term 
vUkpUrusyam includes defamation {apavsda), insult 
{kutsand)^ and threat {adhiPkartsana).* There are dif- 
ferent scales of penalty for all these. Dandaparusya or 
assault is touching, striking, or hurting wilfully or other- 

’ Law, Ancient Polity, pp. 156-57. 

^ fjifqg srnqsRisrsfiHi qffvfr i 

{ArihaUstra, Bk. iii, Sec. 9.) 

* I Klbid. Bk. iii. Sec. 17.) 

♦ Cf. Asm, 227, 23-31. 
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wise.* Various restrictions were placed on gambling. 
Gamblers were to take licenses, pay rents, and use the 
dice approved of by the state-superintendent. Otherwise 
they were punished heavily.^ 

There are again offences connected with marri- 
age. Some of them are one man impersonating the other 
who has paid the bride-price {iul/ca) for a girl, obtaining 
a bride for one man after undertaking to get her for 
another, refusing to give a girl in marriage as agreed 
upon, and substituting a different girl for the one whom 
it had been agreed to give in marriage. The scale of 
fine was to vary with the gravity of the offence. 
There are regulations as to divorce by the husband, or 
the wife, as the case may be, and also regulations touch- 
ing the inheritance of property among the various sons 
of the deceased father. How and in what proportion 
they are to be distributed among the various sons of 
perhaps different mothers is an interesting chapter of 
Hindu law. Incidentally the rights of a married woman 
towards her own property and that of her husband 
are dealt with. Anything contrary was visited with 
penalty.® 

Last but not least are co-operative undertakings 
by individuals or groups. Hired workmen failing in 
the discharge of their duty forfeit twice their pre- 
vious earnings. Villagers who do not share in the com- 
mon shows or amusements are deprived of their benefits. 
Profits and losses are distributed by the traders or the 
cultivators who work on the partnership system. The 
same is applicable to anything aflfecting the common 


' Vide Early History of Bengal, pp. 106-7. 

* ArthaiHatra, Bk. iii, Sec. 17. 

^ Ibid., Bk. iv, 12; cf. Agni, ccxxvii. 15, 17 and 40-45. 

30 
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interests of the village community such as the perform- 
ance of a yajha or sacrifice.* 

The following cases were taken cognizance of by the 
criminal law-court.® 

1 . Protection of artizans, merchants, etc. 

2 . Suppression of the undesirables: 

3. Detecting criminals by means of spies ; 

4. Arresting the suspicious or real culprits : 

5. Post-mortem examination : 3 ii 5 Trt?i 5 Fi'i?f 5 fr* 

-9 C 

6. Discipline in the various state departments : 

7. Punishment for mutilation. 

8. Capital punishment with or without torture; 

•« 

9. Ravishment of immature girls : 

10. Examination by word and action thereon : 

>0 

11. Miscellaneous offences 

The first six items mentioned above are police func- 
tions, the ultimate control of which lay with the magis- 
trates of criminal justice. These are detecting crimes, 
and arresting the suspicious, protecting the civil 
population, preventive regulations against committing of 
crimes.® The last five items show that the concep- 
tion of administration of criminal justice went hand in 

‘ ArihaSOitra, Bk. iii, Sec. 14. * Ibid , whole of Bk. iv. 

• Jbid.,ci Yajnavalkya, U. 269-71. 
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hand with the police jurisdiction, and the one completed 
the other and was completed by the other. Police officials 
were the instruments for bringing to book law-breakers. 
There was a strong police organization affording security 
to the civil population. Much of the police control was by 
means of informants who sometimes acted as agents pro- 
vocateurs. If the person suspected were an officer of rank 
the police officer would approach him and address him 
by taking him into his confidence. He would ofler the 
officer a sum of money as bribe tor letting his friend out 
of the trouble he was in. If this were accepted the 
officer was at once reported as charged with corruption 
and banished out of the land. The functions attributed 
to the informants, such as, shadowing the suspected, find 
a parallel in the modern secret police organization. 
When notices of property stolen and house-breaking 
reached the office there was police search with all stren- 
ousness and the culprits were often found out. There 
are ample instructions for investigating cases of homicide 
and suicide which all go to show the high level, culture 
and civilization had attained during the epoch of the 
Mauryas. ' 

Passing on to actual criminal cases we find severe 
punishments meted out for thefts of royal property as 
well as private property. The scale of fines varied 
with the values of the property stolen. The same 
applies to forging deeds or counterfeiting seals. 
There is mention in the Artha^nstra of the punishment 
of mutilation^ but there is every reason to believe with 
Monahan^ that this practice had fallen into disuse 
by the time of the composition of the famous treatise. 
No doubt the older codes recommended the mutilation 

^ ArihaSdsira, Bk. iv, Sec. 4 & 5. 

* Early History oi Bengal^ p. 124. 
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of certain limb or limbs, graduated according as the 
gravity of offences warranted. ’ But the author of the 
Arthosastra seerris to be more humane in outlook. Even 
in this recommendation, he does not claim any departure 
from the accepted codes of the land. 

The chapter on ‘ Suddhacitra'sca dandakalpali? is 
both interesting and instructive from more than one 
point of view. It shows the nature of capital punish- 
ments in practice in the fourth century B.C. in India, and the 
principle on which such punishments were inflicted. 
The criminals are divided into two classes, according to 
the Kautallya — those who are cruel in their offences, and 
those who are not cruel. Death penalty without tor- 
ture to the latter and with torture to the former is recom- 
mended. Even in this ruling the Kanlallya takes care 
to mention that it is supported by the sUstmsd But 
death was not always the penalty. Fines and compensa- 
tion price were the penalty, if the person, wounded in an 
affray or riot, should die after a fortnight and beyond. 
Hurting a person with wounds and causing abortion by 
violence were also attended with fines. For treasonou.s 
offences, parricide and such other capital offences, death 
was the penalty with torture. The person who was guilty 
of poisoning is drowned if male, and was put to death 
tortured by bulls, if female. There are several other 
offences mentioned.^ 

The other class of offences taken cognizance of by this 
kantakcdodhana court are those of illicit unions or sexual 
intercourse illegitimately indulged in. Here also the 

^ Arthaiastra, Bk. iv, Sec. 10 & 11. * Ibid., Bk. iv. 11. 

“ 5ir^i5^qjTcir; i 

'O 

c! qiqpri Wrl: II (Bk. iv.chap. ll.) 

v» c 


* Ibid, 
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punishments vary from fines to mutilation and death. 
Cases where intercourse is held with mature or immature 
girls, with or without their consent, are dealt with. 
Incidentally are mentioned offences connected with 
marriage in the same chapter which would repay per- 
usal for those connected with movements for freedom of 
marriages. Adultery is one of the offences coming 
under this head." 

There is then the more important question of 
torture in meting out punishments. 7'his has been 
discussed elsewhere.® The chapter in the Kaulaliya 

entitled * has been mistranslated and 

consequently misinterpreted. As this question is one of 
moment we will once again examine our position 
having always an eye to the recommendations given in 
the Dharmasastras. If we read and understand this 
chapter in the light of the smrli texts, much of the mis- 
interpretation will be removed. The question resolves 
itself thus : whether torture was used as punishment 
after the decision of the judges, or to elicit confession 
of guilt. Dr. Shama Sastri translates the title, ‘ trial 
and torture to elicit confession ’ and Monahan ‘ the ques- 
tioning of an accused person by word and by act’ 
without or with torture. Monahan then remarks : ‘ As 
in ancient Europe, torture appears to have been applied 
to elicit a confession from an accused person whose 
guilt had been established by other evidence — a practice 
based on the view that, as the best and more conclusive 
evidence of guilt, a confession should be obtained, 
where that is possible, to clinch and confirm other 

^ Arthasastra^ Bk. iv chap, xii-xiii ; cf. Yajnavalkya, ii. 286-97, Agni, 
227. 40-5 ; 258. 68-71. 

Proceedings of Third Oriental Conference, pp. 628-9. 

® ArthasHstra, Bk. iv, chap. vUi. 
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proof.’* This is building a theory ; but to our knowledge 
there is not a single statement in the chapter under 
review which we can regard as providing evidence in 
favour of the application of torture for eliciting confes- 
sion. In the later portion of the chapter, Shama 
Sastri himself translates it as ‘ cross-examination.’ The 
title simply means ‘ examination on evidence and action 
to be taken thereon This shows that only avowed 
culprits were subjected to torture, and not the ‘ suspect- 
ed ’ as some scholars would have us believe. 

If this interpretation were to be accepted, then one 
of the several arguments advanced by j. Jolly in favour 
of establishing the Arthaiastra as a purely secular 
treatise, falls to the ground. Dr. Jolly says that ‘the 
Artlm'sasira recommends judicial torture for persons 
suspected of crimes, while the Dharmasastra administers 
ordeals in doubtful cases’.® The ordeals of fire, water, 
weighing and poison that are found in the smrtis\\z.v^ also 
been noticed in some of the Vedic literature and they are 
not unknown to Hieun Tsiang, the Chinese traveller.® 
He refers to this practice when he visited India 
centuries after the composition of the Kautaltya. The 
ordeals for doubtful cases in .spite of the recommendation 
of the codes of law are certainly questionable expedients 
resorted to by the ancient Hindu judges. But we would 
grant that they served the purpose well in those days 
when conditions were quite different from the present, 
and when theft, highway robbery, and corruption were 
rife. But even these ordeals were not used for any and 
every offence. Only to cases in which serious crimes and 

^ Early History of Bengal ^ p. 119. 

Vide Introduction to Arthasdstra edited by Jolly in the Punjab 
Sanskrit Series. 

® Beal, Buddhist Record of the Western World Bk. ii, p, 84 ; 
Vyavahdramayukhat pp. 28-54. 
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treasonous acts were involved these ordeals were applied. 
In other words their application was extended to transac- 
tions involving more than a thousand panas. * 

Kautalya who must have known the use and value of 
ordeals introduces judicial enquiry and thus anticipates 
early the development of the modern jury system. For 
cases involving severe punishments such as torture, the 
Kautahya furnishes us with the sound and logical 
method of enquiry and trial on evidence. It is pres- 
cribed, Monahan says, that ‘ if the defendant’s answers 
to the questions addressed to him are corroborated by 
reliable witnesses he shall be acquitted ; otherwise he 
shall be subjected to torture.’ This latter means action 
would be taken against him. Again ‘ the guilt of a sus- 
pected person should be established by the production 
of such evidence as the instruments lused in committing 
the crime, accomplices and abettors, the stolen articles, 
and persons concerned in its sale or purchase. In the 
absence of such evidence the accused should be ac- 
quitted.’^ Only those whose guilt has been proved 
shall be subjected to punishment. This is quite in 
keeping with Narada’s question to Yudhisthira: ‘Do 
you not punish the innocent for their alleged wrongs 
contrary to the rule of law by means of your law- 
officers ? 

gRisi If Fw ^ ftosi atrr i 

(Yajnavaklya, ii. 101.) 

Katyayana quoted in the Vyavaharamayflkka, pp. 13-14. 

{Arlhasasira, Bk. iv, ch 8.) 


* Mbk„ Sabha;c)a&p. v. 108 - 110 . 
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Besides judicial enquiry, the Artha'sastra recommends 
another method by which one could get at the truth. 
This is through the instrument of special police officers.' 
The following one or two examples would show how this 
was effective in detecting and suppressing people of cri- 
minal tendencies. If a. judge w'ere suspected of bribery 
and corruption, an informant would be set upon him. 
He would go to him as a friend of one whose case was 
pending final disposal, and offer him a certain amount so 
that the judgment would be in his favour. If the offer 
was accepted he was charged guilty and punished. 
In the same way one who is suspected of manufacturing 
counterfeit coins might be approached by another 
the latter offering himself for apprenticeship. While 
under his service, the manufacturers could be betrayed 
and brought to book.^ 

In the above statements which are mere translations 
of the Ari/urSilstm texts, we find infalliable testimony as 
to the use or application of torture as punishment only 
after the guilt is proved and never to doubtful cases. 
Monahan thus speaks of both things at one and the same 
time. We are not able to follow him in this respect. 
The texts certainly warrant our statement that action 
could be taken only in the cases where the guilt had 
been brought home beyond any question and on the solid 
rock of evidence. 

Kautalya has certainly a deep sense of justice which 
does not allow him to stray beyond the legitimate 
sphere. He is up in arms against the unjust and adhar- 
mic methods of punishment.^ And it does not appeal 

» Cf. Manu, ix. 261. * ArthasSstra, Bk. iv. 4 and .“i. 

^ Ibid., vii, 5. 
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to our reason that an author with such conceptions 
would lend himself to prescribing judicial torture to 
the suspected. A full and careful study of the Arfka- 
'sUstra shows Kautalya to be a constitutionalist statesman 
with a complete understanding of the Dharma'sastras 
and willing to abide by them. The eighteen kinds of 
punishment mentioned have nothing of novelty about 
them. Mann has in fact ruled that the limb of the 
body which was responsible for the guilt must be cut off 
in the interest of the progress of the state.* In the 
case of Brahman culprits Kautalya follows the Munavor 
DharmasUstra dictum, viz., banishment.^ Thus it is 
seen that Kautalya has not broken any new ground 
but has consistently adopted the main principles of the 
Law-Codes. He nowhere sacrifices principles of dJiarnia 
at the altar of worldly ends. To entertain such 
an opinion is to misread him. The ArthasUstra in most 
respects does not fall short of the rulings of the Dharma- 
'sastras. Do not the latter deal with secular questions of 
state, law, and policy ? What more has Artha'sHsfra 
done to break away from the Dharma'silstras ? It explains 
in elaborate detail secular subjects which have been 
summarily dismissed with simple mention by the law 
books. 

The different kinds of corporal punishments^ men- 
tioned are whipping, hanging, caning, burning finger- 
joints, branding, water-tube torture and several others 
under the general term of vyavahurikakarma which is 
again subdivided into four divisions. It would appear 
that fresh punishments were employed day after day for 
a period of time, and this was perhaps in the case of 

* iii. 334. 

* viii. 124. 

* ArthaSHslra, Bk. iv, Sec. 8 ; cf. Agni, chap. ccxJcvii. 22-38, 49-54. 
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very serious offences like sedition. Even in the award 
of punishments great discrimination was employed. The 
standard of punishment to women-folk was only half 
of what it was to the men. Again pregnant women and 
those who had not passed a month after delivery were 
exempted from torturous punishments. Others exempt- 
ed were persons accused of minor offences {manda- 
paradhd), the young, the aged, the diseased, the intoxi- 
cated, the mad, those suffering from hunger, thirst 
or fatigue due to journey, those who have confessed 
their guilt {atmaksUinm) and the physically unfit. * 

But the general practice seems to be that found in 
the Kaiitahya. There was a searching enquiry into the 
whole case and the punishment was decided on the 
strength of the evidence.^ This is akin to the modern 
practice of the jury pronouncing guilty or not guilty’ 
and the judge deciding on the nature of the punishment 
on the merits of the case.'* Again the dramatist 
Sudraka whose date is generally accepted as the third 
century A.D. explains this position in dealing with a 


' While the editions of Shama Sastri and Jolly contain the 

^rimulam (Trivandrum) edition has (vol. ii, p. 154.) This is 

interpreted AS meaning 'dyspeptic persons ^ Granting the term atmakd- 
Hlani (vvliich in the context seems unlikely), if a confession of guilt were 
mad:), it is reisonable to mete out punishment of a less severe character. 
This is perhaps what made the sage Mandavya accept guilt though innocent, 
in order to free himself from the punishment of torture. For there were 
visible piece.s of evidence by his .side which would prove the guilt. But still 
the king was unjust enough to order his impalement. Truth triumphed in 
the end. His innocence saved the sage and the king was punished for his 
unjust action. For details of the legend see chap, cxvi-vii, Adi Parvan 
of the MafMhdraia. 

• Cf. Yajnavalkya, ii. 269-72. 

* For the term Karma, see 5. T. R„ 8, 1, 61. 
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criminal case. The sessions judge who is called 
adhikUranika speaks of the two-fold vyavahara or case. ‘ 

Investigation of the case relates both to the verbal 
assertion and its merits. The former stands in relation 
to the plaintiff and respondent, while the merits of 
the investigation rest with the judges or the jury. Here 
‘ ’ is used for karma of Kautalya and for 

It requires no stretch of imagination to realize that these 
are synonymous terms. Thus from the third century 
K.C. to A.D. 300 tradition speaks of a uniform practice 
in continuance. The Sukrantlisara also recommends 
trial for getting at the truth besides the use of mystical 
or occult practices. The sentence is to be delivered 
after weighing the evidence.^ 

.SVr. iv. MR. EDWARDES VIEWS EXAMINED 

In the course of his criticism of a paper of mine® 
the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes wrote under date March 17, 


>0 >0 

{Mrchchakati^ Act ix.) 

^ >0 

sO 

gtrqqfi y («. 97-99.) 

' Is Artfiasastra Secular ? ' Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, 
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1926 : ‘ The arguments on page 626 regarding the 
punishment of evil-doers do not strike me as very convinc- 
ing. I think that we of the twentieth century with our 
views about the liberty of the subjects and the right 01 
every man to receive justice by open trial are apt to forget 
that these ideas have gradually been evolved in the 
course of many centuries and we are in danger of trying 
to ascribe anachronistically somewhat similar ideas to 
the people of vanished epochs. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that justice under the Mughals, for example, 
was other than capricious and liable to be marred by 
corruption, or that tlie savage punishments in vogue 
always fitted the crime. And if that is true of the 
Mughal age, surely we cannot expect a higher standard 
under a despotism of much earlier times like that of the 
Mauryas.’ 

‘The same doubts occur in connection with the 
question of torture discussed on page 628. Suspects were 
tortured both in Europe and India at a much later date, 
many centuries after the date of Kautalya, and I cannot 
believe that there was, as you suggest, any process or 
practice which even remotely afforded to the criminal 
of the Mauryan times the protection afforded by the jury 
system to a criminal of to-day.’ Such views are by no 
means peculiar to the late Mr. Edwardes and as such 
deserve examination. 

In more than one place in this thesis it has 
been remarked that it is always hazardous to judge 
things ancient Indian by modern standards. Edwardes 
is seen to push the theory of evolution too far. In 
human affairs progress is possible as well as retrogres- 
sion, and Kautalya has to be judged by what he has 
laid down, understood in accordance with his age and 
liot with our notions of evolution or analogies from 
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Mughal India. The administration of justice under the 
Mughals could by no means have been the product of 
evolution from Mauryan justice. Our examination shall 
be strictly on the basis of the KautalT,ya texts and the 
prevalent notions of justice in Hindu India derivable 
from the D'uinndsa^iras and Artliasastras checked now 
and again by glimpses which we get of practical admi- 
nistration in ancient India. 

Again there have been several arts and sciences 
extaiit ill Hindu India which have become extinct in the 
Muhammadan and Mughal periods of Indian History. 
On this account could we deny the existence of these 
arts and sciences once in a flourishing state ? If the 
Mughal monarchs indulged in savage punishments, and 
justice was capricious, it was because they came from a 
land where the state of culture and civilization demanded 
it, and they did not make enough allowance for the 
altered circumstances. They were invaders and hence 
foreign to the Hindu ideals and practice of government 
and law. In other words the tradition behind them 
was not Hindu in character or spirit, but rather 
antagonistic to it. 

The next point of Edwardes is that suspects were 
tortured, at a much later date both in Europe and in 
India, and hence the criminal of the Mauryan epoch 
could not have had the benefit of the protection afforded 
by the jury system of to-day. Here again the practice 
of torturing the suspects in much later times is no argu- 
tnent that in much earlier times there could not have 
been open trial. According to Monahan torturing the 
suspected is still in practice. He says : ‘ To this day 
as is well-known, Indian Police Officers, in investigating 
cases are prone to attach undue importance to the object 
of procuring a confession and with this object sometimes 
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resort to questionable expedients.’* We need not be 
told of course what these expedients are. In the face of 
this fact could we say there is no institution of trial by 
jury in India to-day? The fact is that so long as 
human nature is what it is, such expedients would always 
exist whether the law allows it or no. But these could 
not nullify the recognized practice of open trial and a 
searching enquiry of the case. 

That the jury system was a de facto institution even 
in centuries before the Christian era is proveable. 
Jayaswal writes : ‘ They (the judges) made up the 

Sabha and were, to quote a modern word, the jury of the 
Court.’^ Pramatha Nath Banerjee^ also accepts the 
prevalence of the jury system. But to him the point 
of its actual working is not clear. He quotes the 
text of Nurada, Sukraniti and other smrtis‘^ which 
go to prove that besides the members of the assem- 
bly, other persons present in court and acquainted 
with the law, not excluding the members of the 
trading community, were asked to offer their opinions on 
the matter. The obscure point becomes clear if we 
were to simply ponder over the statements given. It is 
reasonable to conjecture from this that influential and 
qualified persons often formed the jury of the court, and 
these were chosen then and there. Prom this it would 
appear that the jury was not a permanent institution 
while the judges held permanent offices. 

It has been already pointed out that the vetkyUnu- 

yoga is the jury pronouncing on guilt or inno- 
cence, and the karmUnuyoga is the judgment 

^ Early History of Bengal, p. 119. * Hindu Polity, part ii, p. 154. 

® Public Administration^ p. 143. 

♦ Legal Procedure, iii. 2 ; Sukra, iv. 5. 27. 
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of the chief justice. That this was the current prac- 
tice Prof. Banerjee agrees. He writes : ‘ The three 

or five members of the judicial assembly acted as 
jurors as well as judges but the final decision rested 
with the chief judge.’* There is every reason then to 
suppose that Kautalya certainly advocates open trial and 
is for acquittal of the innocents. The following case in 
the Makabknrata may be read with interest in this con- 
nection,^ When all the Pandavas including DraupadT 
lost their independence by gambling and became slaves 
of T3uryodhana, DraupadI appeals to the open court as to 
the validity of Yudhisthira’s action in having wagered 
heras the object of his gamble after he himself became a 
dasa. Bhisma says that he could not understand the 
subtleties of dharma and answered that Yudhisthira was 
their best judge.® Bhisma, Drona, Vidura and several 
others acted, as it were, as jurors, but the majority inclined 
in favour of DraupadI who pleaded most eloquently, 
stressing her points on the merits of her case. The 
final decision lay of course with the king. He ruled 
that Draupadi’s point was in order and released all the 
Pandavas from slavery. Here Vidura entreats every 
fellow-member in the court to speak out dharma or law, 
and satya or truth. If a jury having known all the legal 
points involved would speak with prejudice, or keep 
silence, it amounted to his having uttered a falsehood 
and hence his action was not moral.* It is Brhaspati 


Public Administration, p. 143, * Sabhd Parvan, chap. 89 ff. 

>0 o 

(Ibid., chap, 89. 59.) 

* qt f? Ha; I 

c** 

3??^ qr qi55[frtT: a?qr: I 
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who prescribes that it was the function of the king to 
decide whether the case before him was true or not* 
We have again evidence of an open trial in the court 
by the judge and jurors and that in the absence of the 
king. The subject of the case was the secret murder of 
a woman in a garden and robbing her of all her jewels in 
the MrichchakatikaJ^ This is in conformity with the 
ruling of Yajnavalkya that secret murders should be 
enquired on evidence.® Sarhsthanaka, brother-in-law of 
Palaka, the ruling chieftain of Ujjain, bore ill-will 
against the munificent Brahman Charudatta beloved by 
Vasantasena, a young courtesan of the city. One evening 
when the latter was returning home alone as usual, 
Samsthanaka pursued her to the garden, stripped her of 
all her jewels and even strangled her. As this wa.s 
known to his servant, Sarhsthanaka had him enchained. 
The next morning he appeared before the hall of justice 
and preferred a plaint against Charudatta accusing him 
of the murder and robbery of Vasantasena. The adhi- 
kUranika (judge), the Srestin (provost), the kayastn 
(the recorder or scribe) formed the jury of the court. In 
the course of the trial they sent for the mother of the 
courtesan lady as well as Charudatta by summons. With 

q: qqfqqq ^1554751^ I 

H nrsita’tfq n 

{Sabhcl Parvan, chap. 90. 65-66.) 

^ Brhaspati, i. 28-29. * Acts ix. and x. 

qsrsqr jfrfqq^rtq q?qf«?:qr; II 

qr m qfq I 

M * tyal., a. zss-ast) 
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great fear both of them entered the court and were exam- 
ined and cross-examined. The evidence of both did 
not betoken guilt on their part. But the entry of 
Maitreya, the friend of Charudatta, with a casket of jewels 
belonging to Vasantasena and the careless dropping of 
the same in the hall were eloquent proof of the guilt, and 
hence Charudatta was declared a culprit though no 
confession of crime was elicited from him. He was 
placed under the charge of the king’s servants who took 
the verdict and the recommendation of the jury to the 
king for his final decision and judgment. Then 

the jury addressed Charudatta thus : i?icrfq I 

fT ^rsrr B Their recommendation was that ‘ this is the 
Brahman charged with the murder of a woman and theft 
of her jewels. According to Manu there is no punish- 
ment of death for a Brahman but only banishment and 
that without prejudice to his property.’* 

This recommendation of the jury was set at nought by 
the cruel king who without further consideration ordered 
his impalement, so that there could be no such atrocity in 
future. This cruel and unjust order of the king born 
of his pride was resented by one and all including the 
womenfolk.^ The innocent Charudatta was saved by 
Vasantasena herself, who, escaping from the garden, 
appeared on the scene and spoke of Samsthanaka as the 
real criminal. The mob became infuriated, had the king 
killed in the public hall of sacrifice, and asked the exe- 
cutioners to do away with the cruel culprit. But he fell 
on his knees before Charudatta for mercy and for life, 
which were granted magnanimously. 

^ Cf. Brhaspati, chap, zzvii. 11 : Parvan, Iv. 22-31. 

* According to the sage Narada defective justice is rendered through 
three causes ; greed of wealth, sheer iguorancc, and pride. Here pride 
operated chap. v. 95.). 

32 
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Here there are two or three chief points which we 
must not fail to take note of. The king was an autocrat 
guided by vicious councillors who had no regard for 
established law and usage. Yajnavalkya rules that 
the king should mete out punishment according to the 
nature of the crime, strength of the case, place, time, and 
so on.* Secondly this autocracy paid a heavy price 
by the whole ruling family being cut off from the 
reigning line. Thirdly in spite of tyranny there 
was trial to elicit the truth and there was no application 
of torture. Fourthly executioners themselves had a 
sense of justice. One of them actually delayed the 
time of the execution which alone saved the life of 
the innocent Charudatta. For one of the executioners 
stated it as the advice of his late father to make 
reasonable delay and give the culprit a lucky chance of 
escape. For some munificent gentleman might come for- 
ward to effect his liberty by paying a compensation price, 
which is the vUrya or vanadeya of the Vedic literature. Or 
the king may suddenly beget a son and consequently 
there would be a reversion of the original order. Or again 
the royal elephant may suddenly turn frantic and in the 
panic he could escape with life ; or there may be a change 
of ruling dynasty and royal clemency would give him 
freedom.® What we have to gather from this is that even 

‘ ^\ | 

qia^ II (Yaj., i. 368.) 

* ^sfq 1 2f5g[i1q iig: 

I qsiifq 359 

33 ^q«qT3f 3ff3 J (p, M3, Act. x.) 
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in autocratic states the administration of justice had 
developed itself on such healthy lines that open trial by 
the jury was the consequence. But it might be that parti- 
ality was exhibited nowand then. And in this particular 
case Charudatta expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
process of investigation and pleads for the test by any of 
the ordeals, water, fire, poison, or balance.* To these 
Yajnavalkya adds kosa. This indicates beyond doubt that 
the ordeals died hard in the Hindu administration, and 
continued to exist side by side with the process of trial 
by jury which took its place by slow, but sure degrees.^ 

The Agni PurWna lays down that these ordeals are 
only for high treason or causes involving big sums above 
1,000 punas. Otherwise oaths were enough to establish 
one’s innocence.® This is in line with Yajnavalkya’s 
ruling. The practical way of testing by each of these 
ordeals is explained in the subsequent passages. “ And 
this trial by jury seems to have been limited to criminal 
causes only. That torture was not the common process 
of eliciting a confession even before Kautalya is evident 
from the DliarmasUtra of Apastarnba.® He definitely 

* P. 226, Act ix, St. 43. 

* There is also mention of a trial in Kalidasa’s SsJtuniala presided over 
by PiSuna, evidently the chief judge. 

« (Yaj..ii.97.) 

® Chap. 25S. 28-31 ; cf. Yaj.. ii. 10(1-15 and Manu, viii. 114-llS. 

* Ibid., 32-48 ; cf. S. T. R., 8. 1. 114-34. 

1 \ I 

^ I \ II 

5qJl^*qt ?f5Tf ^^Fq B ^ I 

HF^tvft ^qirqfqsiqfa I V 11 {ii. 5-11, 1-4.) 
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rules that the king shall not punish the offenders on 
mere suspicion. In doubtful cases he should employ 
ordeals, inference and the like means. And the very 
fact that a comparitively later work like the Rs,ja~ 
tarangini speaks of the public trial of causes shows 
how the jury system developed itself in ancient India, 
without any break whatsoever. • This is further corro- 
borated by inscriptional evidence. The rock edict 
inscriptions of Asoka at Dhauli and Jaugada in Kalinga 
warns the officials against inflicting arbitrary imprison- 
ment or torture.* 


Sec. V. OTHER COURTS 

Yet another feature of the ancient judiciary w'as the 
organization of various courts with different powers of 
jurisdiction. There was also a supreme court to which 
appeals could be made from the lower courts.* In the 
last chapter we saw four kinds of courts mentioned in the 
DharmasUstra literature. According to Brhaspati the 
courts in order of importance are the meeting of the kindred 
(^?5), corporation of the merchants assembly of the 
neighbourhood (rFIh the jury of the court 

Appeal lay from the lower to the higher.'* 
But Harlta quoted by Chandesvara divides the court in 
four divisions, but quite different from Brhaspati.* The 
sabhs. is a popular one and resembles the sacrificial 
assembly. The judges or the jury were seven, five or 
three according to Brhaspati. According to Manu that 

^ f^djatarahgini, description of the trial of a sorcerer accused of 
murder (Canto iv. 92-105). See also Sukra, IV. v. 12-13. 

* Ind. Ant.t vol. xix (1890), pp. 83-96. 

® Brhaspati, i. 30 ; Rdjatarangini^ Cant iii. 60. 

* i. 29 ; cf. Narada, i. 7 ; Yaj., ii. 31-32. 

* /?, N. chap. V, supra, p. 160. 
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sabhM where three learned Brahmans who are jurors sit 
together with the officer appointed by the king resembles 
that of Brahma the Creator.' For not delaying justice 
Brhaspati with his keenness of vision speaks of separate 
courts for foresters, soldiers and the out-door traders.^ 
The ArtlicCkastra mentions a different order of courts. 
This falsifies the assumption of Dr. Otto Stein that 
Kautalya does not invest the king with judicial powers 
of appeal.^ True there was a separate establishment of 
Judges but it must be remembered that these transacted 
the business in his name and the sentences passed by 
them were his sentences. On account of the empirical 
notions which swayed the mind of Kautalya,^ the king 
was saddled with heavy responsibilities which, as was 
already said, necessitated a separate establishment. 
This form of the judiciary was a de facto institution even 
centuries prior to the Kaufaylta, It is laid down again 
that petitioners could present their petitions, and it is the 
duty of the king to render justice to them without delay. 

' This indicates that the king still had the power of appeal. 
Thus there was the king’s supreme court of justice besides 
courts established on the outskirts of the state, in the 
capital towns of the several administrative districts : 

janapada sandhi, sangrahana, dronamukha, sthaniya^ 

Each of these courts was constituted by three ministers of 
law and three directors. Besides these the Arthasasira 

ft?: i> s. n. 

* i. 2.S. * Megasthenes und Kanfalya, pp. 79-80. 

« cf. 1, 20. 

^ ^ (ArihaiMra^ Bk. iii, Sec. 1.) 
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recognizes local courts of the village where the grama- 
vrddha decided the local cases. * They had the power of 
deporting out of the village a thief or an adulterer whose 
case had been proved. Here again is another proof of 
the fact that Kautalya’s conception of administration of 
justice shows that he is dealing with an empire and not a 
small kingdom as is believed by some scholars. The 
composition of the judicial assembly according to the 
Vasistha Samhila, is not less than ten — four men versed 
in four Vedas respectively, one versed in mtmamsa, one in 
the angasy one in the smrtis, three leading men of the 
first three atramas. Baudhayana also speaks of an 
assembly of ten members. He again speaks of five, 
three and one member according to the circumstances of 
the case.^ From these the inference is easy to draw that 
there was always the judge appointed by the state. He 
was assisted by a number of assessors the number of 
which was by no means a fixed one but varied according 
to the nature and circumstances of the case. 

Coming to the actual qualifications of these assessors 
we find interesting material in the DharmasUstras. They 
must be dkarmic^ well tested by the king, and capable 
of drawing the car of vyavahara. ^ Again they must be 
versed in the precepts of the smrtis, belonging to noble 
family, truthful, impartial towards friend and foe.^ To 
these Katyayana adds, ungreedy, well-to-do, and so on. 
They were generally of the Brahman community. If the 
qualified Brahman was not available, members of the K§a- 
triya and Vaisya castes could be selected for these offices. 
But the fourth caste Sudras are not recommended either 
by Katyayana, Vyasa or Brhaspati. As he was not 
allowed to read the sruti or smrti and as a knowledge 


Bk. iii, Sec. 9. 

» Cf. S.T.R,, viii. i. 18 fE. 


* i. 1. 1. 

* Narada, iii. 4-5. 
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of these was essential, it is obvious why that community 
was excluded from the dispensing of justice. It was 
the bounden duty of the judges to see that justice was 
rendered properly by the king. If his punishments are 
not in accordance with the law or dharma, it is for the 
judges to correct him and set him in the right direction. 
If they do not correct him the sin goes to them.* 
It would thus appear that the standard set up for the 
dispensers of justice was something high and some- 
thing efficient. 


Sec. vi. LEGAL PROCEDURE 
The term ‘ vyavahara ’ connotes a judicial proce- 
dure. Bhisma enlightens Yudhi.sthira as to what 
vyavaliUra is.^ Bhatta Nilakantha explains this term as 
follows in the extant treatise Vyavahara mayukha.^ It 
was already stated that according to the Ariha'sastra the 
trial and the enquiry of the case depended on dharma or 
law, vyavahura or evidence, charitram or usage, and 
rHjasUsa^iam or statutes.'* But if a conflict will arise 
between dharma and vyavahara, or between usage and sta- 
tutes, Kautalya rules that the former is more authoritative 
and hence should be followed. If again there is a 
conflict between usage and evidence there again 

* KatySyana in R.N.R., pp. 24, 2S, « Cf. S&nti Parvan, exxi. 9- 11, 

'O Cs 

(Cf. Manu viii. 163-7.) 

* 5Trw err i 

1 

5ii^‘ f^qfrq^ ^srl^n; i 

'e?reiw?r swroT?trrri?r i (Bk. i, sec. 3.) 
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dharma prevails. Between the statute and equity 
{'«IR) it is the latter that counts. ' 

Dr. Jolly in his ‘ Study on the ArtkaiHstra and 
Dkarma'sUstras shows concordance between the schools 
of dharma and art/m. According to Yajnyavalkya® 
if the srnrtis are in conflict, equity is to be 
regarded as more authoritative.* Even then the 
Dharma'sastra is superior to the Artka'sastra. The 
commentary of Mitaksara, writes Dr. Nag, ‘attempts to 
weaken the opposition in stating that the above stanza 
does not refer to all the conflict between the legal code 
and the manuals of the as those of Usanas, 

but that it has an allusion to the conflict between the 
DharmasUstras and its supplementary chapter on the 
RajaMti, with the help of which one must interpret the 
ArthasUstra,^ Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar remarks 
rightly : ‘ The question of such reconciliation was an 

important topic of mlmUmsa interpretation of Hindu 
law.’ ® There is also reference to sacred equity in the 
Pillar inscription of Asoka.^ The Kautallya mentions* 
four bases of the law in the order of increasing import- 
ance : dharma or law, vyavahura or evidence, samstka or 
charitram or precedent, and rcija^asana or royal writs. By 
rendering justice agreeably to these as well as to nyUya 
or equity in an impartial spirit {saman) the king attains 
heaven. He agrees with Yajnyavalkya that in conflicts 
between dharma and samstha or between dharma and 

' Arthasastra, Bk. i, Sec. 3. * In Z.D.M.G., 1913, pp. 49-96. 

31»l5irwira ilNfa: ll(Y5j., ii.2l.) 

♦ Cf, N&rada Snifti, i. 39 ; S, T. R,, viil. 1, 38 ; Agni, 253, 50, 

* Trans. Jour. Ind. His., p. 259, vol. v, part ii. 

® Aspects of Polity, p. 127. ^ iv ; cf. 5, T. R., viii. h 37. 

■ Supra, p. 255, 
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viva^iMra the fomier always prevails. But if a conflict 
arises between dharnia and dharmanyUya or equity, 
the decision may rest with the latter, it being superior 
to the scholastic logic of the smrtisd Added to these 
is the obligation of the state to accept as valid every 
local usage, every custom of a caste, tribe, clan, and 
family, every bye-law or usage of corporations, guilds and 
organized non-political communities, or fraternities as was 
not inconsistent with the state’s own laws or interests.^ 
This ruling of the Art/iaiastra is also admitted by the 
DharmasUstras, the edicts of Asoka, and the later digests 
and commentaries and compendia of Hindu law as well 
as writers of the extant treatises like the SukranUisUraJ^ 
In the procedure followed, when a certain case is filed 
each of the contending parties was expected to present 
an affidavit before the registration officer containing 
particulars of the year and the place, the nature of the 
offence,^ etc. Other regulations were that excepting 
in criminal cases the defendant could not file a 
‘counterpetition against the plaintiff. Again two suits 
touching one and the same offence were disallowed.® 
The Agni PurUna lays down thus : ‘ a court should nei- 
ther entertain nor hear a cross-case, without first deciding 
the original one, nor should it take up a case or a suit 
dismissed or rejected by another tribunal of competent 
authority.’ ® 


' Artha^dsira, Bk. tii, Sec, 1. 

'■a C\ >0 

RnivFir: 1 

'O 

(Arthaid^ira, Bk. iii, Sec. 1 quoted in Ancient Indian Polity, p. 54.) 

® Cp. Gautama, xi. 20 : Apastamba, ii. 15. 1 ; Vasistha, i. 17 ; Bauda, i, 
2, 12 ; Manu, ii. 6, 12, 18 ; vii. 203, viii. 41, 46 ; Yaj., i. 7 ; ii, 5. 

* r. P,, viii. I, 23-25. * Agni., ccliii. 38- 

* lAid,, M, N. Diitt. Trans. 

33 
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The following is the categorical list of court offences 
termed which, if either committed by the 

defendant’s party or the plaintiff’s party, were punishable 
by the court. * 

1. Not answering straight to the point involved, 

2. Inconsistency in statements, 

3. Pressing for advice from quarters unworthy of 
consultation, 

4. Not continuously answering the question at 
issue, 

5. Further irrelevant points, 

6. Not accepting the statements offered by his own 
witnesses, 

7. Conversing secretly with the latter without per- 
mission, 

8. Meeting the arguments of defence the self-same 
day, 

9. If either party failed to make his defence or tn 
prove his case respectively within the appointed time, 

10. Unwarranted statements. 

The fines for these offences were Paiichabandha 
and Dasabandha the fifth and tenth parts of the sums 
sued for.^ 


^ Ari/ia^astra, Bk. iii, Sec. 1. 

* /6id., Sec. 11 ; cf. Yaj., ii. 171 ; Vijnanef^vara’s commentary, on 
Panchabandha and Dasabandha : 

lu the occurs, 

>0 

jBk. iii. Sec. 11.) Dr. Sluima i5astri translates : 

‘ Creditors guilty of parokta shall pay a fine of ten time.s the amount : but if 
incapable to pay so much, they shall at least pay five times the ainoiinr 
sued for.’ On this he remarks in the footnote (p. 216 of his Translation) 
thus : * Since the panchabandha mtist be less than dasabandha, rt’tf 

interpretation of panchabandha as panckama^hsa, one-fifth by Vijnane.^^vara 
in his commentary ou verse 171, ii (Yajaavalkya), cannot be accepted.’ 
How VijnaneSvara is right and Sharaa Sastri faulty is seen from the 
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It would be interesting to examine who were eligible 
and who were ineligible to depose as witnesses, and how 
they played their part in the court.* One curious 
feature of the administration of justice was to get at the 
facts of the case by means of official secret agents appoint- 
ed for the purpose. This coupled with the evidence of 
the witnesses would go to decide a case. A case cannot 
be dismissed on the plea of the absence of witnesses.^ 
Generally three honest and truthful witnesses were asked 
to depose. There may be certain cases like the one 
relating to debts where two witnesses were enough ; but 
never was the deposition of one witness taken with ap- 
proval. The following is the categorical list of those who 
were ineligible tor deposition brother-in-law, compa- 
nion, prisoner, creditor or debtor, enemy, dependant, 

Srimulam commentary (p. 68, vol. ii). 

lirTfu: q^ifsicT*?- 

31=r?ipq: I qi’l^ii:, 

>0 

I 'I'l'is interpretation completely fit!, 

>0 

in with that of Vijnanesvara 1 p, 243 

{Niniayasaj;ar edition of Yafnavalkyasmrtit 1926.) lu the light of these two 
authoritative interpretations the translation of the Artha$astra passage 
should be .* ‘ Creditors of high .social .status guilty of parokla shall pay a 
fine, equal to one-tenth of the amount sued for; creditors of lower status 
(ujC'Hflh of the amount.’ 

' Cf. Agni., ccliii. 41-48. 

^anti Parvan, Ixxxv. 19-20; cf. Yaj., ii. 69; Mann, viii. 59-60; 
5.7'.A\, viii. 1, S7-88. 

tir4# l (vaj., a. 70-1.) 
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convict, the king, a irotriya, village servant, lepers, 
out-castes, chandala, the self-conceited persons 

in low situations, women, government officials, ascetics, 
those versed in palmistry, merchants, robbers, cheats, 
swindler ), physicians, enemy or friend and 

ministrel.* But there was no hard and fast rule. Some- 
times some of these appeared as witnesses. This 
depended more on the nature of the case in question. 
Members of all castes and communities were eligible to 
depose as witnesses.^ Ihe tirst preliminary waste 
swear as to their honesty. If all the witnesses joined 
together and did not give out the truth they were 
punished.* The decision depended more upon the 
witness and especially of the elders. It was the custom 
to get witnesses by summons (^rhwi^q). For instance 

the jury sent for the mother of the lady courtesan 
Vasantasena to adduce evidence as to her daughter 
in the Mnhchakalika. ^ Fravelling and halting allowances 
were usually given to these witnesses and these were 
generally borne by the party defeated.* 

Tne law-giver Manu is communal also in the 
matter of witnesses. According to him persons entering 

* cifcrisi ^3^ 51551^3 ^ q I 

{Udyoga Parvan, Prajdgara Parvan, xxxv. 55.) 

Cf. Yaj., ii. 72-74. Agui, the whole of chapter cclv contains details; 
in regard to witnesses. 

® Cf. Manu, viii. 62; S,r.R,^ viii. 1, 89~90. For further details see 
Vyavahdra Mdyukha, pp. 21 ff, 

^ S.7\R,, viii. 1,96; Mahdbhdrata^ Adi Parvan^ vii. 3. 

♦ Act ix. 

I qfsfVIrKIiqfsfgga: l I 

{Arthasdsirat Bk. iii, Sec. 1) 
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into contracts should take as witnesses persons of the 
same sex or group. That is women for women’s con- 
tracts, Brahmans for Brahmans, Sudras for Sudras and 
so on.* It is easy to understand why the law-giver or- 
dained this regulation. Members of the same community 
could better appreciate the motives of the members 
entering on contractual or other agreements. Witnesses 
were t :) depose on o ith.^ They should speak nothing 
but truth. But Gautama shows himself the most 
practical of the law-givers by saying that a witness 
can utter even a falsehood to save a good soul, and 
thereby does not incur the sin of speaking an untruth.^ 
This is absolutely forbidden in the case of a wicked 
person. That evidence is quite imperative is shown 
by Yajnavalkya who remarks wisely, ‘ Even a fact 
unsupported by evidence gets vitiated in a legal pro- 
cedure.’'* Among evidences are mentioned documents, 
possession, and witnesses.® If these are not available 
recourse may then be had to ordeals for sifting the 
truth.® 

The punishments for offences were fines, re- 
primand, torture, imprisonment, sentence of death and 


II (Manu, viii. 68.) 

Gautama* xiii. 

® Ibid.y Mbh., Adi Parvan, Ixxvi, Lying allowed in five cases: for fun, 
to please women, for marriage purposes, when life is in danger, and when 
all property is in danger- 

* | (Yaj,, ii. 19.) 

'O 

» S.T.H., viii, 1, 38 ff. 

“ JiqfOT f55f!3a‘ qtfaaq; i 

e (ysj., ii. -a.) 
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banishment. The last was invariably for members of 
the Brahmana community.’ Reprimand was for minor 
crimes. The imposition of fines was by no means at fixed 
rates. While Yajnavalkya^ recommends 80,000, 40,000 
and 20,000 panas for uitama, madhyama and adhama 
sa/iasas, Kautalya and Manu recommend i ,000, 500 and 
250 respectively.^ 

Illegal encroachments on land, wilful removal of 
movables, adultery and other similar crimes were 
awarded the punishment of fines, and imprisonment. 
Thefts, sedition, and treason, murders, setting fire to 
buildings, intermixture of castes, led to the punishment 
of torture.'’ 

It would thus appear that discrimination was used in 
rendering justice. The primitive Vedic custom of 


Cf- Manu, viit. 379-81, 

WcI: y (Yaj.,i.366) 

Q 

qqRi i Wh; ' 

CL 

qq ftfq: i (Manu.vm. las.) 

The word /xina occurs invariably both in the legal and other technical 
literature of the ancient Hindus. What was its actual worth is given by 
Yajhavalkya, i. 365. This verse states that copper weighing a /i:ana is 
a Payia, And a kar^a is a weight of gold or silver equal to sixteen miUds. 

®Manu, viii, 138 ; cf. Visnu, iv. 14. 

* Sdnli Parvan, Ixxxv. 241-23. Vide Beal, Buddhist Records of Western 
Worlds Bk. ii, pp. 83-4. 

That such punishments lost their severity from the age of Harsa 
is evident. * Treason was punished by imprisonment for life and not 
by any corporal punishment. For offences against the social morality and 
for disloyal and uufilial conduct, the punishment was either mutilation of 
limbs or deportation of the offender to another country or into the wilder- 
ness. Other offences can be atoned for by a money payment. Trial by 
ordeal was also in force.’ Watters, i. 171-2 ; Rulers of India, Harsha 
'to Dr, R. Mookerjee, p. 100, 
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inflicting heavy fines and accepting compensation price 
for murder had no more force. With the coming 
of an empire, complicated cases of law became more 
common. As a consequence organized punishments 
came into vogue. Narada enjoins upon Yudhi.sthira that 
no distinction should be made between the rich and the 
poor in adjudicating cases.* Impartial and just punish- 
ments alone must be meted out. But a question 
may be asked how a poor man could pay a heavy fine if 
it were imposed on him. That discrimination was 
further made is evident from the Mahuhhurata. It lays 
down that the rich are to be heavily fined, the poor put 
in chains and the wicked to be subjected to blows. This 
is the easiest method of correcting wrong-doers.^ 

Administration of justice was then equitable. Manu 
uses the power of discrimination too far. If it is 
the first crime of the offender he could be let off with a 
warning to behave properly in future. If the same offen- 
der commits a second criminal act, he must be censured 
and let go. Fines will be imposed for a third offence. 
Even then if he continues to commit offence in any 
manner, nothing but corporal punishment is suitable.^ 


' Sabha Parvan^ v. 92. 

fqqqsarfq qrfqq: i 

NO 

qftqrsqtf ii 

{SmH Parvan, Ixxxv. 20-21,) 
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Draupadi narrates to Yudhisthira what Prahlada spoke to 
his grandson Bali in days of yore. Those who committed 
offences unwittingly for the first time may be forgiven 
after proper enquiry gut 

wrong a second time and that knowingly, are liable to 
punishment. ' 

Mention has already been made of the appeal which a 
suitor could make to a higher tribunal, if in his opinion 
the judgment of the lower court was not impartial or 
reasonable. The legal procedure of the ancient Hindus 
also allowed retrial of cases. If it were proved by the 
retrial that the case had been enquired into with prejudice 
and partiality, and if the accused were found to be not 
guilty, in that case the king is empowered to punish the 
authorities of the lower court for their irresponsible 
conduct and take legal proceedings against the reall> 
guilty party. ^ If on the other hand a man who is legally 
defeated makes afresh appeal, his suit could be dismissed 
with a penalty for his having unjustly resorted to the court 
a second time, and thus casting unfair reflection on the 
lower court. ^ 


‘qap'qn b 

(Manu, viii. 128-29 ; cf. S.T.X., viii, 1, 238.) 
* Sa6/ia Parvan, xxviii. 31-32. 

sqgrfRH R I 

jff I 

aqrqpa 308.g 

» litd. ; cf. Sukra, iv, v. 85-91 and 109, 126 ; Agni, ccliii, 38. 
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What the ancients understood by the institution of a 
iaw-suit is given in the Agni PurUnaA ‘A suit is deter- 
mined by a reference to four things : {chains pada)^ is 
adjudicated with the help of four factors {ckaiussUdhana), 
has its root in the four places {chatussthanani)^ proves 
beneficial to four classes of men {chaturhiid), is connected 
with four different parties {chaturvyapin), and benefits the 
society in a four-fold way {cbahtskari). Similarly a law-suit 
involves the co-operation of eight persons {astungd) at the 
time of its trial, proceeds out of the eighteen causes 
of action (aSiadaSapada), is divided into a hundred 
subdivisions (Saiaha), owes its origin to three different 
sources {triyoni), admits of two sorts of statements 
{dvyaviyoga), is contested by two parties {dvtdvard), 
and is decided by the determination of two sorts of issue 
\dvigai{).^ 

' Ch. ccliii. 1-2. 

* M. N. Dutt Translation. Aj?ni, ccliii. 3-30. - 
Chatuspada ... .. dfiarma, vyavafi&ra, achara ond nyaya. 

* Chatu^sddhana ... ... Jury, plaintiff, defendant and witnesses. 

Chatussthdnam ... Amicable settlement, unanimous public 

opinion, dharma or rule of law, and royal 
ordinances. 

Chaturhiia ... ... Four classes of society : Hrahm ana, Ksatriya, 

Vaigya and Sudra. 

Chaturvydpin ... ... Complainant, defendant, king and 

witnesses. 

Oiaiu^kari ... ... Fame, property, social status and character 

of the person affected, 

Istanga ... ... King, judge and jurors, dharntoiastra^ 

astrologer, clerk, gold, fire, water— body 
of a law-suit. 

AUadaiapdda ... ... Eighteen kinds of litigation, ccliii. 13-30. 

Shatasdkha ... ... The hundred branches of litigation, Ibid., 

30 ff. 

Triyoni ... ... Lust, auger and greed— three sources of 

litigation. 

The eighteen kinds of litigation are debts, trusts, co-operative enterprises 
(sambkuyasatnuihana), withdrawal of gifts contract, wage 

34 
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Were suits admitted and enquired indiscriminati?]v ? 
Was there any order of precedence in the procedure ? 
Was there any time fixed for posting the cases? These 
interesting questions are answered well by Sukracharva. 
According to this political theorist there were postings 
only in respect of civil cases. * On these appointed days 
the plaintiff as well as the defendant could appear in the 
court and argue, by means of their lawyers, the causes oi 
their contention. As has been already said this is onlv 
for civil cases. There was no restriction of time for 
criminal cases such as murder, sedition, theft or assault. 
The cases can be presented at any part of the day and 
there must be no delay in examining them.^ In illustra- 
tion of this we can again quote the Mrchchakati where 
Sarhsthanaka, the king’s brother-in-law, proffers a plaint 
against Charudatta accusing the latter with the murder 
of a courtesan lady Vasaritasena. 

The adhikUrikan or judge who is first under tlie 
impression that it is a civil suit sends reply through an 
officer that his cause was not on that particular da\'. 


of labourers, selling of another's goods non-delivery of 

Vended articles, or delivery of useless ones, peace unions houndarv 

disputes, marriage suits, division of hereditary property, indictable offences 
abusive language iissault gambliuK dis- 

obedience to royal orders. 

^aRFSsf^qqfa^ q;^ 11 

(Sukra, iv. v. 53-S4.) 

* Q[(Sff?ffqqrti5q iTtsf*I5TrqRTq %qii^ I 
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But when he knows his to be a criminal case he admits 
him into the court immediately and begins the trial.* We 
have to take this position for granted for the dramatist 
does not bring out this point clearly in the context. 
But when the judge finally admits the case, it is implied 
that the judge has understood it to be a criminal cause. 


‘ oFitq^«ff* 

I 

3F?iTqfa 1 sinr!; wqf'o-— 

Wi 15 ofiiqfsff’ I 

' 'O O 

sftqqcfi:— 5'q, nqqnq sctf^qqqf®: Efirq’fqf I | 3ir4» 

, >0 NO Ov 

fag I fq^qqrftf i aiiqi* qq 

‘ -NO 

sqf^q^qi^: aRfq’lqf oqqfrmq%a: ' 

NO 

qfqqilfqq;:— 5fiqq, ' qqqqq uf?Fq?qi55: qiiq?«ff I qqr qqf- 
Hqimt q^rq^fqqra^ qiqq% l sqi^sqig 

sqqff^q qfqqsqq; i ^ 15 , 1q«5i«itTqqrq— ‘ 1 q 

?fqa m sqqfF^: ’ i 

?ftqqcR:— q^F^ 3FFfFqqlR F 3 Ff 4» 3tfqqi?f«I«flF qqf?a— ‘ F 

q ^q^ aq sqq^r?: ’ I 

?Fqir^;-(^5Rtt^) arr;, W a qq sqqfFI; F 

(Act lx, Sec. vii, pp. 202-3.) 
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We had occasion to mention that lawyers were appoint- 
ed to argue civil cases.' According to Sukracharya 
there were no lawyers employed for criminal cases.* 
They were tried before the jury and the evidence 
was furnished by the parties themselves along 
with their witnesses. Did the court fix any fees for 
the lawyers appearing for any parties } Though 
this question does not find an answer in any of the legal 
texts to our knowledge, yet the author of the Sukranth- 
sUra, a practical politician, has answered this point also.* 
There were different rates of fees: i/io ; 1/20; 1/40; 
I /60 ; I /80 of the value of the interests involved in the 
court. It would appear that small cases got only small 
remuneration while important cases got a higher remune- 
ration. It is then manifest that the institution of 
professional lawyers had come into being at least at the 
time of Sukracharya whose date we could not, however, 
fix with any certainty. 

We shall conclude this section with the following 
reflection of Hanuman on the dignity of law and order.'' 


^ Vide the interesting leading article in the Madras Law Journal, May- 
June; 1909* 

* qqtsqqiUTf I 

qr^ 5KSqi5[<iT ?q^f g I 

Sllaffifq:? Jjlfisq; cRafa Iqqiia; » (iv. v. 119 - 120 .) 

® Ibid., 112-115. 

qqt^i: «sqq%ffT: I m 
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< When a king confers favours truly and awards punish- 
ments justly, then only the order of the world becomes 
well established. He must bestow favours on well 
behaved persons who seek his aid prudently. On the 
other hand he must punish those who transgress law and 
order. When the king duly prescribes and shows 
proper regard to the deserving, then law is well pre- 
served, and good order is maintained.’ That this was 
realized in practice is evident from the testimony of 
Hieun Tsiang. He says^: ‘ with respect to the ordinary 
people, although they are naturally light minded, yet they 
are upright and honourable. . . . They are not deceit- 
ful or treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to 
their oaths and promises . . . with respect to criminals 
or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasionally 
troublesome. . . . There is no infliction of corporal 
punishment. ... In questioning an accused person, if 
he replies with frankness the punishment is proportioned 
accordingly. . . .’ 


'O Vi >0 

>o 

asri Heffa qq^^r I (SO) 

SI 

{jJ/6/i*, yana FarvaHj clii.) 

Buddhist Records of the Western World, Bk. II, pp* 83-84, 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION 
Sec. t. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Ancient India was not a homogeneous unit but was 
heterogeneous in character. Even after the idea of 
an empire was recognized the division of the country 
into various independent and self-governing states, each 
with its own ruling chieftain was the normal political 
condition. With such states independent and semi- 
independent, every one of them was obliged to strengthen 
its foreign department. There was a war-minister who 
was probably the head of this department. That he 
was an officer different from the commander-in-chief is 

evident from the use of the technical term ‘ ’ to this 

office. This minister must needs know the strength and 
resources of the enemy and the consequent strength of his 
own state. He must also gain knowledge of the position, 
progress or decline of the enemy state and his own. 
Having deeply pondered over these circumstances, he 
must advise what is proper and conducive to the welfare 
of his king. ' The foreign policy of these states was not 
confined to the four corners of India; for there is evidence 
to show that there was continuous intercourse between 
India and the countries which lay outside, such as China, 

* qjfq ^*51 

ffiq; I 

am gmr 

II mtna., yuddka., xiv. 220 
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Egypt, Syria, Ceylon, etc. In the absence of definite 
evidence of the existence of a separate department of 
war in the Vedic period of Hindu India, it is reasonable 
to assume that the foreign department was more an 
innovation of the author of the Arthasastra. That 
this institution was in actual working in the epoch 
of the Mauryas is further attested by the writings of 
Megasthanes. 

The key-note of the foreign policy was to maintain 
what is known in European History as the ‘ balance of 
power To realize this end the conception of a circle 
of states ’ is elaborated in the Kautaliya. The circle 
of states was known as the mandala. Its invention 
is however attributed to Usanas or Sukracharya. 
Foreign rulers are classified by Kautalya under four 
main heads — enemy {art) ; friend {mitrd) ; neutral 
(tnadhyamd) \ and negligible {udaslnd)d A circle of 
states according to Kautalya constitutes twelve kings : 
the invader [vijigtsu)^ immediate enemy [ar'i) ; invader’s 
ally {mitrd), enemy’s ally {arimitrd) ; invader’s ally’s 
ally [mitramitra), enemies’ ally’s ally {amiira mitrd), 
rear enemy {parmigrahd), rear friend {akraudd), ally of 
rear enemy {parmigraJiasard), ally of rear ally 
{cikrmulasUrd) , the neutral king {mad hy am a), and the 
negligible king {udas\nd)A 

Immediate neighbours were regarded as possibly 
hostile to each other and those succeeding the first circle 
of the immediate neighbours were similarly looked upon 

^ Arl/tasasira, Bk. vi, Sec. ii. 

® /did. The interpretation of the terms ‘ Madhyama ’ and * Uddsina ^ 
given by Shama Sastri as ‘ mediatory * and ‘ iieinral ’ do not seem alto- 
gether correct. Law is perhaps not so much better when he explains them 
as ‘ medium * and ‘super ’ and assigns a fitting position to them in the circle 
of states. (Arthaiastra,^ Bk. vi, chap, ii ; Interstate Relations in Ancient 
India^ pp. 12 and 13, 
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as potential allies to the king in the centre 
Each of these States had respectively three factors which 
constituted their strength, counsel (W)» power and 

confidence (^m)- He who possessed more of every. 

thing was considered superior to the other. Further 
each State possessed the five other limbs of sovereignty, 
— the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, and 
the army. The relations between these various States 
were determined in six different ways known as 
Sadgunyam.* The source of these six saunas is the seven 
prakrtis and the mandaJa of twelve kings 

In regard to these different courses of action it is 
enough to say that though the institution of war 
was recognized as the chief political weapon of the 
state in ancient India, it was looked upon only as the 
last resort. 


We sh all no^ ex amine the jdiplorn atic thegrieR.. 
accepted iiflTn^ nt India, A glimpse into the politi- 
^ condition of Vedic days demonstrates the fact that, 
besides force, diplomacy was used to a great extent. 
That deceit was practised to turn back enemies is 
evident from the Rig-Veda Samhitad The institution 
of spies, which is .so elaborately described by Kautalya 
was not unknown to the Vedic Indians.® In the battle 


{Trivandrum Edition^ vol. ii, p. 237). 
These are agreement of peace {sandhi), war {vigraha), holding a post 
against the enemy {dsana), ready to attack {ydna)t alliance {samdfraya)i 
aiKj lastly separation {dvaidhlbhdva ) . 

4 and Ui. 18. 1. 


» /?.K.,iv.4. 3. 
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of the ‘ ten kings’ occurring in the seventh mandala, king 
Sudas acts as the * master of the circle ’ and this can be 
said to anticipate the Kautaliyan political world. It 
is Kautalya who urges the ruler of every state to conquer 
the earth by means of diplomacy. 

In the MaMbhffratii Kanika, the Brahman minister 
of Dhrtarastra, treats the latter with a learned discourse 
on diplomacy. It would not be out of place to give the 
substance of this discourse.* The king should be ever 
active and exhibit his^ power He must 

hide his we^ points but at the same time get at the 
weak points of his enemy. An enterprise once launched 
should be carried to its conclusion. JEven a weak ene my 
mus t not be , ne^le cteiL For a single spark will be 
sufficient to consume the whole forest. To achieve our 
ends we can pretend blindness or deafness. One must 
not show commisseration to an enemy even if he should 
surrender {^aranaga(a). By means of spies in various 
disguises one must endeavour to win the confidence of 
the adversary, to ultimately throw himself over him like 
a wolf. The destruction of the enemy should be effected 
l)y conciliation, by gifts, by creating divisions among his 
ranks or subjects, and lastly by open war. Again 
according to Kanika enemies could be destroyed by 
deceit, gifts, poison, and incantation. Even though 
irritated one must appear calm and put on a smiling 
countenance and speak soft words so long as it is 
necessary ; but when once the moment arrives one 
should strike without flinching. After striking speak 
word^ of sympathy and pretend to shed tears of sorrow. 
If th^ enemy- should continue the old path then he 
*nighi be exterminated. By all means whatsoever one 


35 


^ Mbht, Adi Parvan, chap, cliii. 
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must endeavour to raise himself from a humiliating 
position so that he may lead a prosperous life. He who 
would repose after concluding a treaty with the enem), 
is a mad man, for, at any time the enemy might regain 
strength and rise against him. In fighting an enemy, 
one must have an eye on the future as well as on the 
past, besides noting carefully the circumstances of time 
and place. 

These principles of diplomacy enunciated by the 
Brahman minister Kanika are said to resemble, or rather 
equate with the principles formulated by Kautalya." 
There is no reasoned proof in this particular. Though 
Kautalya inculcates a diplomatic code, yet his principles 
are not vitiated by intrigues and cruelty in disregard of all ^ 
morality. Kautalya’s political philosophy is of a higher 
order, and can more fitly be compared with the theoretical 
principles formulated by the sage Narada in the Mah'd- 
bharata.'^ The fundamental ideas common to both arc 
that ‘ conquest is not an end in itself ; victory is 
counterbalanced by responsibilities, and acquisitions by * 
the necessity of having to provide for safeguarding 
them. ’ 

The basis of diplomacy is distinguished by seven 
elements {prakrti).^ These are the sovereign, the minister, 
the country, the fortress, the treasury, the army, and 
the ally. Of these the sovereign occupies the central 
position. Reference has already been made to the sphere 
of action, namely, the cycle of twelve states. Rea.1 
action is by the six-fold policy.* Peace, war, bal^ince 
of power, expedition, alliance and creation of differences 
form the six-fold policy. Though Vatavyadi coii, tends 

» Nag, Les Theories Dipiotnaiigucst p. 35* ‘i 

* SabhS. Parvan, chap. v. ® ArthaS&stra, Bk. vi, c-hap. u* 

* Cf . Manu, vii. 156 ft. 
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that war and peace are the only basis of this six-fold 
method, still Kautalya is of opinion that all the six 
together contribute to pursuing the six-fold policy. 
Kautalya further recommends that peace may be made 
with equals and superiors, while the inferior must be 
attacked. A treaty might be of three kinds, equitable 
not quite equitable and impossible 

But if an inferior is of good intentions the conquering 
king may help him. When peace is offered or asked for, 
both the contending parties should consider the motive 
that necessitated such a step, and decide on the basis of 
the circumstances. The terms of peace are acquisi- 
tion of friend, gold, or territory. Kautalya concludes his 
discourse with the following reflection : ‘ When local 

persons join hands with foreigners the former are to be 
won over by sUma and dana^ when foreigners incite 
the local chieftain, then dissension and coercion {6/uda 
and dandd) might be used. But if there is any internal 
danger that must first be suppressed.’* 

Sec, a. DEFENCES OF THE KINGDOM 

The political condition of ancient India was such 
that it necessitated strong defences for a kingdom. The 
defences of a kingdom ordinarily constituted impreg- 
nable fortresses and a highly trained army. The 
fortifications were of a varied character. Water, mountain, 
desert and forests served as defences.^ Generally the 
capital of every kingdom was fortified strongly. With 

* Cp. Manu, vii, 106 ff. 

■<© 

{Arthaidstra, Bk. ii, Sec. iii.) 
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the construction and other features of fortification we arc 
not at present concerned.* Of these water and moun- 
tain fortifications served best as defences for centres 
thick with population, whilst the other kinds, the desert 
and forest fortifications were intended to ward off 
dangers arising frpm im knovvn wilds a nd woods. '* Fhe 
category of fortifications including deserts and forests 
{s.rsupasnQ) was largely prevalent also in South India in 
ancient times. There is evidence to show that there 
were a number of harrying wars among the different 
states which were a source of trouble and disturbance 
to the civil population. As the paramount keepers of 
peace kings in South India felt the necessity for 
fortifications and it is notsurprising that even villages wen 
fortified. Some of them had impregnable fortresses sur- 
rounded by deep moats, unscalable walls and tall towers. 
There is then evidence to show that siege warfare played 
a significant part not only in North India but also in South 
India. At least the conception of the ancient world was 
that fortresses alone are the best sources of defence and 
that king who had a fort to shelter himself was con- 
sidered a strong and efficient monarch. The usefulness 
of siege warfare continued to the end of the middle ages 
and the beginnings of modern times. Only when the use 
of gunpowder became popularized, it was felt that sieges 
were of no avail. Sieges could not be undertaken if there 
was no efficient army. The ancient Indian army con- 
sisted of the four-fold division : cavalry, infantry, chariots, 
and elephants. There was a special arsenal department 


‘ Menu, vii. 69 ft. ; Vij^u, iij. 3 ; Sukra, iv. 6. 3-12 ; cf. Artludistra, 
Bk. ii, Secs, iii and iv. 

(ArthaiHstra, Bk. ii, Sec. iii.) 
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which supplied the wants of both the defenders 
of the fortress and the other niembers of the army. The 
arsenal department had a store of machines, all kept in 
order. There were also minor weapons of warfare which 
were supplied to soldiers. Some of these weapons were 
sakli (spear), sUla (trident), tomara (iron club), hhin- 
drcala (javelin), jrada (mace), satagni (cannon), besides 
swords, bows, and arrows of innumerable varieties in 
addition to armour of iron and skins.* 

Sec. Hi. ETHICS OF WAR 

Let us now turn our attention to the ends of war 
which actuated the ancient Hindus to undertake wars in 
general. Earth hunger was not always the motive. The 
motives were not political exclusively but in a way moral 
and religious. .Although righteous warfare [dJiarma- 
yjiddha) has been regarded as the chief function of the 
Ksatriya caste, still war is not recommended in all cases. 
The ancients realized the terrible loss both in men and 
money for both the contending parties in war, and hence 
endeavoured to avoid war in general.^ But once war 
was declared the warrior was to fight to the end, either 
win or die on the field of battle. I’hat war was entered 
into only as a last recourse is abundantly clear.® If all 


^ Arthasdslra^ Bk. ii, Sec, xviii* 

See especially the edicts of A^oka after the Kalinga war. 

(Manu, vii. 199.) 

* grar ?ir?i i 

(Manu, vii. 198 ; cf. ^dnti Parvan^ ch. Ixix. 24.) 
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the four diplomatic means {sSma, dsna, bheda and datida) 
had failed then recourse could be had to open war. 

With such high aims in view it is quite possible 
to find a good ethical standard prevalent in ancient 
Indian warfare. 

Manu says whether the enemy was equal, superior or 
inferior, any Ksatriya called to arms, must not turn 
back, for it is to violate the dharma of the Ksatriyas, 
Such of the kings who fight one another without turnins^ 
their backs attain virasvarga or heaven.’ Accordins? 
to Devala,^ to be killed in battle is to reap the full fruits 
of an asvamedha sacrifice. 

The fact of falling in the field by fighting is said to 
be an unparalleled dharma of the Ksatriyas. They 
sacrifice themselves selflessly at the altar of protection 
for the state and community. 

Vyasa says that it is the right royal road leading to 
heaven. No amount of sacrifice, penance, or learning 
would be of avail in attaining heaven as this straight 
path of being killed in a righteous war. From Apastamha's 

Sfi’ down to the later law-giver and the later 
Artlia^nstra.\Nx\\Rx there is unanimous recommendatioiiilL 
the principle of fighting to the end and never turninir back. 

‘ Manu, vii. 87-89. 

a {Vlra., p. 45.) 

| 

NO C*- \ o 


(Yaj„ oh. i. 324.) 
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To kill in war or to be killed in war was not deemed 
unrighteous. On the eve of the battle at Kuruksetra 
when Arjuna sees in the battlefield, his near and dear 
ones not excluding even the Scharyas on the other side, he 
becomes despondent and resolves not to fight. It is for 
Lord Krisna to initiate him into the subtleties of the 
Ksatriya dharma and rouse him to action. ’ But it was 
110 indiscriminate fighting into which the ancients laun- 
ched themselves. For the MahnbhMrata rules that only 
equals could fight with each other, either beast or man. 
Elephants were to fight with elephants, horses with 
horses and so on.^ This means there was to be fight, 
ing between equals. For example one could not be 
attacked by odds. And again a Ksatriya could not 
call to arms any soldier who is not prepared to 
right, or who has no armour on. Therefore a warrior 
in war-suit who proclaims his readiness to accept an 
engagement could be fought. A keen sense of duty 
animated the ancient Ksatriyas of both north and 
south India. The death of a Ksatriya at home is not 

* Bhagavat Gita, chap. i. 

* i 

gqi Ufogg fgqffq ^ II 

fjrfSTJ qfrriTtqqfi ii 

'<0 

fjTarrtq^ 1 

sqna iT masq 5T#tcirEi n b 

^ q^rfciifsf b 

{^inii Pttrvan, ch. *cv 7. ff.) 
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appreciated. On the other hand it is condemned as n 
sin committed by the Ksatriya. * A true K§atriya must 
exert himself in the field, evoking respect and applause 
from his friends and allies, and wounded by sharp 
weapons of war, must find an honourable death.^ The 
same is true of South Indian history. If it should 
happen that a warrior died at home due to old age or 
other natural causes, custom was to make the dying mau 
lie over a bed of kiiia grass and have him cut with a 
sword, the purohiia chanting mantras. This was 
deemed equal to being slain on the theatre of war.® 
The law-giver Yama condemns the soldier who runs 
away from the field in fear. The compiler of Vlramitto- 
daya quotes the text of Yama, and comments on the 

phrase, I p. 406, quite 

appropriately. Tamil literature contains soul-stirring 
stanzas where heroic mothers hail the death of theii 
sons, and heroic wives of their husbands, in the battle 
field, with great joy. One heroic woman gives vent 
to such feelings that if she would hear that her dear son 
had returned in fright from the field, she would cut off her 
breasts that gave milk to him and tended him when young. 

’ srg? m'A ciFct s^f^qroii i 

(jSdnti /^arvauj eh. xcvii. ?S.) 

' w fsrr sifcicrflia: 1 

5T?%flT%g: y {Ibid., 28.) 

C 'O 

Cf. Nachohinarkiayar on Tolka. Akath. Sutram^A. Also Puram 93, 
akam 61 . 

i, muratH p<Sur(fim^ 

totirart 

« riilrLyeni^ Quurrjii 

[Manimik/ialai, 23, 11. 13 tf ) 
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There are several stanzas in the Purapporul VenianiUlai 
which illustrate the deep heroism latent even among the 
women of South India. One of them, runs as follows 

‘ My father stands like a stone in the field where he 
fell: my husband fell dead in the thick of the fight: 
my elder brothers bore the brunt of the enemy’s attack 
.and gave up life : my son standing firm behind the broken 
ranks of his own army, shot his arrows from his bow 
vigorously and assailed the enemy king falling dead like 
a boar transfixed.’ 

There is thus evidence to demonstrate that heroism 
was the ruling passion of ancient Indians. 

Though the importance and necessity of war have 
been recognized, still there are healthy regulations which 
go to show the high sense of ethical standards prevalent 
in ancient India. First it is forbidden to use invisible 
arms and poisonous or fire-emitting weapons. If these 
are used it is unrighteous warfare.^ Again one must not 
kill in war his adversary with weapons concealed, nor 
with barbed, poisoned and blazing arrows. A chariot 
warrior must not kill one on the ground. Also a eunuch, 
one who prays for life, one who submits, one in sleep, 
with no armour or arms, a naked man, a visitor, one 
engaged with another, one whose weapon is broken, 
one who weeps, or who is seriously wounded, one afraid 
of life, or one vvho flies from the field are forbidden from 
being attacked in war.^ 

^ sesoriar utrCiutLi^irt^ 

QteiriCiiu tiS i^rQrarharajr—iJaretfitirjp: 

morduriuA M'^aariLfoafiOu^ SFmiwttrQio (afvjrij^ 

Qmiu (ch. viu. 22.) 

>0 NO ^ 

(Manu, vil. £0 ff ) 

• Manu, vii. 91-4. 

36 
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Baudhayana lays down that Ksatriyas ought not 
to fight the following nine : the timid, the intoxicated, the 
insane, the negligent, the unprepared, women, children, 
the aged and the Brahmans. * 

To these Gautama adds ambassadors and cows ^ and 
Devala one who eats grass.® 

Thus a war never affected the progressive and civi- 
lized elements of the state. The non-warring elements 
were never interfered with. Or rather there was no 
slaughter of the innocents. Further the arts and craits 
went on as usual, unaffected in the least. According to 
the principles of righteous warfare even the cultivated 
fields, fruit and flower gardens were not touched. W ars 
were then fought at any cost but not with any method. 

Again in the treatment of the vanquished we do 
not find anything unscrupulous or indiscriminating 
perpetrated in the name of justice. According to Manu 
spoils of war like chariots, horses, elephants, umbrella.s, 
treasure, grain, cattle, women and all other wealth 
belong of right to the conqueror. After the whole 
spoils have been gathered it is the pleasant duty of the 
monarch to distribute them among his loyal warriors 

NB 

« (i. 10. 18.) 

(Gautama, X.) 

e 'O 

qoj: qcrf^dt qfha: n 

^ , (Quoted in 

* ^ SR siN q^if'^q: » 

Os 

qt qsrqfa m II 
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This distribution was to be even and proper in regard 
to the rank and status of the warriors in general.’ 

Besides the victorious monarch was to offer worship 
to the various deities, make presents to dharmic Brahmanas 

and proclaim guarantee of protection (3Tvjq) to all.^ 

Then the defeated monarch if alive, or one of his 
near legal heirs would be installed on the throne entering 
into a compact with the conqueror. He should promise 
to act according to d/iarma and should be honoured by 
wealth and servants. The womenfolk were chivalrously 
treated as mothers and sisters. The corn fields, fruit and 
tiower gardens were left unmolested.® This is further 
corroborated by the evidence of Megasthanes. ‘ Whereas 
among other nations it is usual in the contests of war, to 
ravage the soil and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated 
waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, by whom 
husbandmen are regarded as a class that is sacred and 

(Manu, vii.96-7.) 

* EWrf Hvrisrqfj; I (Gautama, chap, x.) 

^ iffcl; qififi ^qicrjt I 

(Yaj,, i. 323 ; cf. Manu, vii. 2dl.) 

^ nsTRUfiV qwisj'qrifq qcffjs II (t'ira.,p.4U.) 

wrqqTi?r f « 

nRNirfqq fiCffl cwi I 

ii (Mann. vii. m-3.) 
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inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging 
iii their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any sense of 
danger, for the combatants on either side in waging 
the conflict make carnage of each other, but allow those 
engaged in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. 
Besides they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor cut down its trees.’* 

In conformity to the above the law-giver Visnu rules 
that the Rajakula or the family of the reigning king 
should not be extinguished on any account.® But the 
practical law-giver Katyayana seems to raise an interest- 
ing point in the course of a discussion on this subject. 
‘ Suppose the king of the land is an undesirable and 
an unrighteous monarch. How could he be continued.’ 
For the sake of a misbehaved monarch Katyayana says 
one must not destroy the kingdom. For the evil actions 
of the king could not have the acquiescence of the people 
at large. So in the opinion of this law-giver we can get 
rid of the king and not of the kingdom. On the other 
hand the conqueror must show regard to the established 
pustoms, usages, and th e family l aws of that country. 

Tamil literature presents quite a contrast to the 
above recommendations. The treatment meted out to 
the conquered was far from humane. Often the defeated 
king was captured and put to death. Quite against the 
ruling of Katyayana the capital city was given to the 
flames or razed to the ground, and plundered of aii 
wealth and treasure. The PurananUru shows how at 
the conclusion of the war the victorious soldiers 
j^aen^ ploughing the 

^ McCrindle, Frag- i. 

*nf3ir ^ 

(Vi§9ii, iii. 30-31 ; cf. ArthaiHsira., vii. 16 and xiii. 4.) 
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roads and streets with asses and donkeys and sowing 
seeds of castor, cotton and other qereak. It is said even 
the houses of gods were not spared. * 

In a word they converted the city into a jungle. But 
it is refreshing to note from another classical work 
Silappadhikaram there was also the practice of reinstat- 
ing vanquished mpnarchs on their submission as 
tributary chieftains. King Senguttuvan routed Kanakan 
and Vijayan of North India and took them prisoners. 
But they offered submission and were set free and 
restored to their places as subordinate chiefs.^ 

Lastly the army was followed by an ambulance 
corps, well furnished with expert surgeons and physi- 
cians to heat both man and beast when they fell ill 
or got wounded in the field. It is said in the Makabhiirata 
that this philanthropic work extended generously enough 
to the wounded soldiers even of the enemy ranks.® 


• (Sifijiffi C.'^««irwri57««wt 

urf/iQ^r^jj/S^eartumii' matwii m^GtouS^ 

Lfirtfifor iSdSQftb •1\rmiueo. {Putaftt 15.) 

Again Gmermia-ij* 

mri^iaQsra^ii’ 
inmis^yimi mirrtfiiL' QuHQjgtia-^ 

QmekfSiuir aJitirpGtxr ^smisorG p, 

{Pur am 392 ; cp. Purapporul, chap, vi, 26.) 

^ ii*Qu 

QP;SrruLfp/^a>^ 

QmieSjt /ssArwwrCi^ibQuirffi^ 

Gmi«rirtSA(Sar areilteiMSti 

(ifiu^.fikpppi3«k^LL 

t—tii Qu(g QmQmsr*^ Q^^r^aSiuib. 

{^ilappadhikdram, 28, 11. 195, 202.) 
Vide Annals of the Bh&ndarfcar Institute, vol. vii, pt. 4, pp. 394-6. 

" f^faRf?q: 5ir^>I^gf I 

{iS&nti Parvan, xcv. 18.) 
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Nakkirar in the Tamil classic Nedunal-vOdai' oneoi 
the ten collections which go by the name of Pattupmtu, 
describes in felicitous terms how Nedum Seliyan II 
conducted himself towards the wounded soldiers in his 
camp. Late in the night, and in spite of inclement 
weather accompanied by rain and chill air the king used 
to leave his camp with an escort and make kind and 
sympathetic inquiries after each soldier suffering from a 
wound or pain. Usually a general would go in advance 
and point out to the king the heroic men wounded on the 
previous day’s fight. 

There is thus every reason to believe that the ancient 
Hindus set high moral standards even in practical 
warfare. 

Sec. iv. INFORMATION IN WAR 

Clauswitz whose work on ‘ the art of war ’ still holds 
the field as a classic defines ‘ information ’ in war as the 
knowledge of the enemy and his country. This is 
generally sought by letting loose informants and sending* 

^ tSmuSeBUfCi L{raJ( 

Qu(}f^Q^’L uirjL^iS)/ 

QTF«^fimn eSofiuufinir mresdFIttj u/pibQurmjf 

UFakri9^^ tSsrJcQifi 

iSmibLfpItu lutpp (Smrsirsr QiaAsQuifQ 
(3pdrC?^«r QpwopQfimp 
tonadlLfpjiiillLLu. lar^firiL. iJiif-QurQ 
U(^m»A sthorajrCt urtiiuiH^MsiSair 

LfeoL.,^ eSu^mtSih 

4HrC7u.<ru, mdhrmC. «/r3r 

^miirtSesi* Qpmmnar^^ 

iorSeu Qm«dbKjg«inu. 

lampCiu 

arorQcardr ajno/^gfto ueirc^ Qsrdrvrttr 
GmiQrr& ^Ap(gtb Qmkpar 

uwOrrCS ur^mp/k ©pryPCw. (H. 172-188.) 
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ambassadors to the enemy’s kingdom. The institution 
of informants is as old as the composition of the Rig- 
Veda Samhita. No other author than Kautalya gives a 
fuller treatment of this institution. The king-in-council 
shall appoint these secret officers after completely satisfy- 
ing himself as to their character and ability. * According 
to Yajnavalkya these secret commissioners like the 
ambassadors must report to the king-in-council.- The 
KmtdMya says that the informants should be set in 
motion against inimical, friendly and neutral kings as 
well as the various departments of the state. ^ The 
informants in the enemies’ kingdom are to move with the 
people at large and intrigue against the king by inciting 
the people against him by playing on their weaknesses. 
The work of these informants consists mainly in 
informing their king of the attempts and movements of the' 
enemy kings. They may also sow seeds of dissension 
among the enemies’ army officers, ministers or royal 
princes.® How much could be effected by sowing the 
seeds of dissension is seen from a careful perusal of 
section i of Book xiii of the Kautaltya. Again these 
informants encourage the army on the eve of the battle 
by speaking of their own successful operations and the 
failure of the enemy.® This is because the soldiers 
knew full well that the information furnished by these 
officers should be correct as it was first-hand. 

’ ArihaSSstra, Bk. i, Sec. 11. 

(Yaj., i. 332.) 

"Bk.i. 12. ♦Bk.i. 14. 

® Blojf 6 ; cf. Mahdbhdrata. Ahinva, v. 36 and vi. 13. 

^ Bk chap* iii. 
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The Rujantti RatnSkara (p. 50) says that the king 
must first see the charas or secret commissioners, and 
then the daias or the ambassadors for information 
regarding the strength or otherwise of the enemy. * The 
qualifications and duties of the ambassadors are many 
and varied. Manu gives the following qualifications of 
an ambassador: ‘versed in all sciences, skilled in 
reading the signs, gestures, and movements of othei 
persons, pure, clever, hereditary, loyal, honest, of a 
strong memory, ready to adjust according to time and 
place, of strong physique, devoid of fear, and clever in 
debate.’^ An ambassador is generally appointed from 
among the councillors. It is common that an able and 
successful councillor is sent on this mission. After 
making previous arrangements as to conveyance and 
subsistence he should start on his mission with the 
following reflection : ‘ The enemy shall be told thus. 

This shall be the reply to him, and thus he shall bo 
imposed upon.’® 

The ambassador was expected to make himself a 
friend of the enemy’s officers on the wild tracts, on the 
boundaries of cities and of country parts. He should 
gather information in regard to the strength of the 
enemy’s military stations, fourfold forces, fortresses, 
treasury and other weak and strong points in his kingdom. 
With previous permission he should enter the palace 
and speak out without any reservation whatsoever. In 

‘ 1 (Yaj.. i.328.) 

^ Matsya Punlfta aad Garuda Purdita, pp. 180-2 quoted in ViramUrv- 
day a ; Manu, vii. 63-4. 

asqn” I (Arihaidsirat Bk. i,Sec. 16.) 
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giving out his mission he should note how it was being 
received by the king from the gestures and the mode 
of his reply. 

Having settled his mission, successful or not, he 
might return without, in any manner, giving out inform- 
ation ^regarding his own state. He should endeavour to 
elicit information in full regarding the enemy without 
getting himself into trouble and then return.* The 
responsibilities of a auta are very great. He alone 
brings in peace, or breaks off the peace, and makes a 
cleavage among the subjects of the country.^ As the 
commencement of hostilities or their end depends on this 
ail-important functionary, the sacredness of his person is 
accepted on all hands. Chandesvara ciuotes from the 
Sukramli to the effect that a data though a mleccha 
ought not to be slain. Itven at the cost of his life he was 
expected to speak nothing but the truth. Whether he 
would speak in favour or not, he should be evdV honoured 
, and not disrespected.^ 

When Hanuman was ordered to be killed by Ravaoa, 
king of Ceylon, it was Vibhisana who saved the 


' ; Mauu, vii. 67. 

aRR B (Manu, vii.66.) 

*5cit STrir;®! tja; 

* c >o 

Also in the Kautahya : 

5irgfi siqR niRRFq^fq 

Cs 

iI’q'tTK I 

{ArthaSdsira, Bk- i. Sec. 16.) 
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situation by pointing out to his brother the rulings oi the 
Sosira in regard to the treatment of the ambassadors, ' 

There is an interesting inscription of the great Cliola 
king Raja Raja (A.D. 985) who conquered malainadu 
and killed eighteen princes in retaliation for instil t briered 
to his ambassador.* From this the inference is irresistible 
that the development of international law in ancient 
India was de jure if not de facto. 

Sec. V. THE FOURFOLD ARMY 

It has been already said that the ancient Indians 
divided themselves into four classes which formed the 
basis of their social organization. The very object of 
this division is claimed to be a division of labour, each 
caste or group functioning in its particular sphere so that 
society could progress on healthy and harmonious line.s 
of development^ The chief duties of the K^atriya 
are protection and punishment^ Protection was to 
be effected by means of weapons of warfare, four- 
fold army, gifts, and other dharmic methods. It may 

* II 

5 F 5 Hq SI15; fd 1 

^ ^ ^r: n 

^1®} a«Tr 55 tfr(Ji?if 5 iqra: 1 

^ a a.-satsfq 11 

{Sundara K&nda, lii. 13 - 15 . ) 

• Ind, Ant,, vol. xxii, p. 142 ; cf. Rdmayana^ vii. 67, 17 ff. 

• p. 40. 

• In commenting on the second line of stanza 20 of Puratinaiyiyat oi 
TolkUppiyam, 

t Simms lonSOr ^rsi-uAsQptt ’ Nacchinarkiniyar says, 

u<»L.irs«uKr«crrg^» mirpumu..ii.irg(/d2 
Q‘4irmL„JkQ0rffitf!glib 

mffiir»p mr004i mrOurik,^' 
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be asked whether the use of arms was then the 
monopoly of the warrior class (Ksatriya). Though to a 
large extent the army consisted of the members of the 
K§atriya community still other castes were not excluded 
from it. In the Vedic period the infantry men were 
largely from the Vaisya class [patti) but under the 
Ksatriya lead.* Again the interesting discussion by 
Kautalya on the relative merits and demerits of the army 
recruited from different castes shows that before the time 
of the composition of iht ArtkasOsira, armies were recruit- 
ed from all the four castes. In the opinion of Kautalya 
the army composed of the Brahmans is to be discarded 
as it could be won over easily.^ This shows the 
conception of a highly evolved physiological organism. 
Here the retinal cell could not receive impressions of 
smell or the olfactory cell those of taste or touch. In 
other words the organ of sight cannot hear, and the organ 
of hearing cannot see or taste. Judged in this light the 
Brahman could not but be an inefficient soldier and the 
Ksatriya a bad trader. That an organ is particularly 
fit for one function is a merit of the highest sociologi- 
cal value. In that way functions and structures of Indian 
social polity have become specialized, and this is not a 
demerit. A trained Ksatriya host is the best. Even that 
force consisting of Vailyas and Sudras could not be useful 
except when they are numerically strong and so valuable 

’ K./., ii. p. 334. 

asi; niKrpiifci qg trw hh- 

{ (y4r//(afds/ra, Bk. ix, Sec, 2.) 
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in outwitting the enemy. ‘ On the efficiency o£ an army 
Kautalya remarks : ‘ Hereditary, strong, disciplined, with 
a contented family, enduring even in tedious marches, 
invincible, possessing powers of endurance, highly trained 
in various modes of warfare, skilled in handling differ- 
ent kinds of weapons, ever ready to share the trouble 
or otherwise of the king, loyal, and composed purely of 
K|atriyas is the best army. 

In this connection we can examine whether the ancient 
Indian states had a standing army or an army recruited 
and disbanded at will. The evidence available shows 
that both methods were in practice. A detailed study 
of the constitution of the Indian army in early times 
shows that there were as many as six kinds of troops, the 
sadangabala of Hindu political literature.® 

These are hereditary {tnaula), mercenary (phrtakd), 
belonging to guilds those of an those 

of an enemy {amitra), and those of forest-tribes {aiavi). 
The first maula refers in all probability to the standing 
army, for it is said to be dependent on the king for main- 
tenance and also liable to be constantly drilled. In other 
words it was in the continuous employ of the state. The 
other troops were recruited whenever necessary and 
dismissed as soon as the threatened crisis was over. This 
is further confirmed by the account of Megasthanes who 
remarks, ‘ This class of fighting men when not engaged 

^ Arthasdstra^ Bk. ix, Sec, 2. 

I Bk- vi, See. 1.) 

* ; [Ibid.) 

Cf. Kamandaka, xviii. v. 2 ff. ; v, 6. 62. 
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in active service pass their time in idleness and drinking. 
They are maintained at the king’s expense and hence are 
always ready when occasion calls to take the field, for they 
carry nothing of their own with them but their own 
bodies.’ To quote Arrian again: ‘They have only 
military duties to perform. Others.j aaakeL.their.,axDis^ 

others, sujjply'^th^m^withJi^^^^ 

to attend them in their camp,^ who tak§ , care, nf . their- 
horses, clean their a^ms, drive their .elephants,, prepare 
their chariots and act as their charipieeta* As long as 
they are required'T^^^ fight, and when peace 

returns they abandon themselves to enjoyment, the pay 
which they receive from the state being so liberal that 
they can with ease maintain themselves and others 
besides.’ It is thus manifest that the institution of a 
standing army dates its existeQ .e.e from the b e g in nings of 
the Maury’a history^ Jf„no^^^^^ 

The four-fold division of the army is a classical 
division accepted by all the extant texts on Hindu polity. 

, It consisted of the cavalrY, th e infantry, the elep hants 
and the ch a r io ts,. I'he Buddhist Jatakas refer to this 
four-fold force. ^ The Vessantara Jataka furnishes 
details of the constitution of king Sanjaya’s army.® 

‘ My horses, chariots, elephants, and soldiers go 
prepare. 

And let the people come around, the chaplains all be 
there, 

The sixty-thousand warrior lords around and adorned 
so fair, 

Drest up in blue, or brown, or white, with blood-red 
crests be there, 

^ McCriiidle, Ancient India^ Frag. 36. 

^ Caturafigintya Senay&t vol. ii, Nos. 66, 70, 71, etc., vol. iii, Nos. 157, 

; vol, iv, Nos, 80, 307, etc. 

® Cowell Trans., vol. vi, 298. 
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Like as the spirit-haunted hills where trees a-plenty 
grow, 

Are bright and sweet with plants divine, so here the 
breeze blow 

Bring fourteen-thousand elephants, with trappings all 
of gold, 

With drivers holding lance and hook : as many 
horses be told. 

Such horses all of noble breed and very swift to go, 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, and holding sword 
and bow. 

Let fourteen thousand chariots be yoked and well 
arranged. 

Their wheels well-wrought of iron bands, and all with 
gold inlaid, 

Let them prepare the banners there ; the shields and 
coats of mail, 

And bows withal, those men-of-war that strike and 
•do not fail.’ 

We get here a glimpse of the constituents of the army, 
the accoutrements of soldiers and of war-elephants and 
war-horses besides the weapons used in actual warfare. 

purohita,oi\hQ ^r^/iasas/ra literature is present there. 
The function of the latter is as given in the Kautattya to 
exhort the troops to fight with unabated strength and 
valour to the end.‘ 

Besides the four-fold division of the army the 
fragments of Megasthanes throw welcome light on the 
existence of a separate departm ent fo r na vy and^nqthgs; 
for transp.ort and commissariat. Megasthanes remarks ; 
‘ There is a third governing body which directs military 
affairs. This also consists of six divisions, with five 


^ ArihaiSsira^ Bk. x, ch. iii. 
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members to each. One division is appointed to co- 
operate with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of the bullock-trains which are used for 
transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum and others who 
carry gongs ; grooms also for the horses, and mechanics 
and their assistants. To the sound of the gong they 
send foragers to bring in grass and by a system of 
rewards and punishments ensure the work being done 
with despatch and safety. The third division has 
charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of the horses, the 
fifth of the war-chariots and the sixth of the elephants. 
There are royal stables for the horses and elephants and 
also a royal magazine tor the arms, because the soldiers 
have to return their arms to the magazine, and his horse 
and elephant to the stables. They use the elephants 
without bridles. The chariots are drawn of>ythej;qjirch 
by oxen, and the horses are led along by a halter that 
their legs may not be galled and inflamed nor their 
spirits damped by drawing chariots. In addition to 
the charioteer there are two fighting men who sit in the 
chariot beside him. The war-elephant carries four men 
— three who shoot arrows, and the driver.’ * 

From this it would appear that the Mauryan Govern- 
ment possessed an efificient fleet and had an elaborate 
naval department. Kautalya seems to have taken this 
for granted when he mentions a special nUvUdhyak^a, 
There are some scholars who are of opinion that the 
Kautaliyan recommendations do not warrant the existence 
of a navy for purpose of war. Among the various 
vessels are mentioned those which are bound for the 


^ Frag. 34. 
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enemy’s country {amitravisayU.tigU^. Surely vessels 
of merchandise would not be sent to an enemy’s 
country, and Kautalya must have meant only war- 
ships from the use of this significant term. It may be 
that the superintendent of ships had the control both of 
naval enterprises and merchant ventures. Naval fight 
is again found in the Manava-Dharma-Sustra.' Further 
the term naukodhyaksa of the Pal a inscriptions sKows 
“IScTw Tradition is unanimous from the Mauryas to the 
Palas.“ Naval fights are frequently referred to in the 
numerous Chola inscriptions of South India. Tamil 
literature contains innumerable references to the naval 
engagements actually entered into by the ancient Tamil 
kings.* 

The unit of the army however was a patti which 
constituted one chariot, one ..el enhajit. horses. 

and five fo otmen. ^ Three patiis formed a UnMmukha, 
thre® ,^fe^mukhas one gulnta, three gulmas a gana^ 
three gmas one vahini, three vahinis one priana 
three prtanas a chamu, three ckatnus formed one 
anlkini, and ten anlkinis formed one aksauhini. 
Thus an aksauhini^ consisted of 21,870 chariots, 
21,870 elephants, 65,610 horsemen, 109,350 foot- 
soldiers. We are told that in the battle of Kuruk- 
setra as much as eleven aksauhinis on the Kaurava 
side and seven aksauhinis on the Pandava side fought 
with one another. That the units of the army corps 

1 (Mmu. vu. 192.) 

> Author’s article on * The Art of War * in the Annals of BhUndarkaf 
: institute i vol. vii, pt. iv, p. 393 ; see also S.V. Venkatesvara’s article on ' Sea 
Power in South Indian History * In the Journal of the Mythic Society ^ vol. i* 

* tht JlUakaSt vol. vi, Nos. 201, 303, for a definition of the term 
aksaukini* 
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were in no way a fixed number is evident from the 
MaMbhUrata. We have here a calculation of numbers 
altogether different from the above.* In regard to this 
it is enough to say that the terms were used in the saflje 
^enge thougli^ were cdifsiderable alterations in the 
basis of ciassificatidh of numbers of different ar^s 
cdnipojiog W urn 


Sec. Vi. THE MARCH OF THE ARMY 

. A conquering king must bide his time in commencing 
expeditions against his enemy country. Whenever the 
enemy is in trouble, providential, epidemic-stricken, or 
when his army and treasury are on the decline, or 
again when he has been deserted by his friends, the 
conqueror- might begin his attack. The general 
season recommended for march is autumn or spring.* 
■Kautalya remarks that the season alone is not sufficient ; 
the really more important thing is the resourote. 'V^H ien 
an invading monarch feels that in point of resources 
' he is strong while the enemy is not in prosperous 
circumstances he could begin his march.® 

,ia other words to act according to the djSia (cpuntrylif 
, (fftne) , apd iakti (resouf cesj. A jpractical states- 

man teusf have an eye to all these , ipt, 
put; expeditiop. Then Kautalya compares the 
relative effects of marching ; against the ehemy; op 
“Ting are the d seasonst; of the yea# The^ 
cribes prayer to gods seven dayf 
{r<mUtrodoya,pp.^‘i\~^, :|aaFch» ■ ^ in th4 

|ie tails of worship fo^ 


PPv351-M0 ■ . % 

■ seci' SV liftih., Smti 
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deities are given. It is said that the results of the 
expedition would be foreshadowed in the dreams 
which the king was generally believed to dream on tlie 
eve of his march. There is then a clear definition of 
what the signs of good and bad dreams are. * On the 
sixth day it is ordained that the monarch should take 
a victory-bath (siqJifllff). The detail of this ceremonial 
is given from the Lingapurana. The belief was that by 
that function the conquering king was sure to return 
with flying colours, after completely vanquishing the 
enemy.® 

Again the usefulness of the different constituents 
the army depends upon the nature of the land through 
which the army has to march and on which it 
has to fight. Generally three-rOutes are taken by the 

army on the march : water, land and forests 
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uses to which the different limbs of the army corps were 
put' : — 

‘ Concentration on occupied positions in camps 
and forests ; holding the ropes (of beasts and other things) 
while crossing the rivers, or when the wind is blowing 
hard ; destruction or protection of the commissariat and 
of troops arriving afresh ; supervision of the discipline of 
the army, lengthening the line of the army ; protecting 
the sides of the army ; first attack ; dispersion (of the 
enemies’ army) ; trampling it down ; defence ; seizing ; 
letting it out; causing the army to take a different direc- 
tion ; carrying the treasury and the princes ; falling 
against the rear of the enemy ; chasing the timid ; pursuit ; 
and concentration — these constitute the work of the 
horse. 

‘ Marching in front ; preparing roads, camping ground 
aiK^path for bringing water ; protecting the sides ; firm, 
standing, fording and entering into water, wh*?i| crpjging 
pools of water, and ascending fi'om them ; forced'i^trance 
into impregnable places ; setting fire, or quenching the 

©*■ 

q^F^t SJtFF^^: 

"a 

q^FfcFRFiF^fWFHfFF * 

^ ArthiUaUra, Bk. x, Sec.^v J:^ - . 
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fire; the subjugation of one of the four constituents of 
the army ; collecting the dispersed army ; breaking a 
compact army ; protection against dangers ; trampling 
down the enemy’s army; frightening and driving it; 
magnificence ; seizing ; abandoning ; destruction of walls, 
gates and towers and carrying the treasury — these consti- 
tute the work of the elephants. 

‘ Protection of the array; repelling the attack made 
by all the four constituents of the enemy’s army ; seizing 
and abandoning (positions) during the time of the battle ; 
gathering a dispersed army ; breaking the compact array 
of the enemy’s army, frightening it ; magnificence ; and 
fearful noise ; these constitute the work of the chariots. 

‘ Always carrying weapons to all places ; and fight- 
ing — these constitute the work of the infantry.’ * 

When the army was on the march, the different 
divisions of the four-fold forces were stationed on both 
sides, an^in the centre rode the king, women, treasur) 
and posaibly other nonrmilitary officials such as guides, 
transport officers, purohita and others. At the head of 
the whole force marched the leader of the vanguard of 
■ d^sisyasiuirnounded by men of his own choia ;, perhaps the 
ver}' flower ortiVa.arro;Hv.. The .flanks of the army were 
again not left unprotected. Here were stationed the 
cavalry as well as the cbariot fol flowed by the elephant 
rps. Evident] y the arrangetitient was. strategic in 

d3har4cter.®^y^^^^^$^ affi)rds a practical illus- 

f tyation of how the army of R.ama Jjassed towards Lapka, 


■f' Bk. x. laTraais. 

sranc: I 
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the enemy- country. The same work wherein are 
recorded the heroic deeds of epic heroes contains the 
nature of the enemy’s halt on the eve of the building of 
the famous bridge through which Rama led his forces to 
Lanka. This is not the place to give details of either 
that march or the camping of Rama’s host. 

From this it would appear that great care was 
bestowed on the choice of camping grounds which 
are very important as the strategic basis of all warfare. 
The Mahzdhsraia has sane reflections on the choice of 
ground for camps and the selection of the field of battle. 
The camp was erected i^adrangular in shape with 
entrances on all the four sides, each protected by efficient 
troofijS and battlements. Separate divisions of the army 
were (established in different places previously arranged. 
Each division of the army was lodged comfortably and 
attended to with special care. The king occupied a 
special apartment, and it is reasonable to l»^ieve that 
women and treasury were located with him. * Btfsifles the 
defenders at the four entrances, there were army scouts 
stnt.ioned on the outskirts of the camp to keep a vigilant 
eye on the mcive meats oi the enemy, a^irl eonimunicate 
the '.yrme the o.t the army witlui;. ine oa.mj). In 

days of halt /.he enemy was sufficiently drilled ip separate, 
grounds, of course, withifi the camp, so that they might 
not grow inactive owing to the weariness of the march or 
any other cause. There was another division of the army 
that vvas: also very active, and jt was 
and the suj?j^ ly. depar tmepl. The halt was the time for 

' ' ^ ■ * Sec.? 

c. 43 £E. 
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the members of this department to replenish their stock 
of provisions for man and beast as they got exhausted 
in the course of the march. 

On the subject of the choice of the battle-field the 
Mahsbhsrata gives it as the approved and accepted 
opinion of the military authorities that the region should 
not be miry or watery. The ground must be even and 
without stones and gravel, and it would be advantageous 
if it lay nearer the woods.* Again the regions contain- 
ing trees and bushes are recommended as suitable for 
the operations of elephant corps and the infantry men. 
It is clear that belligerents ^'id not choose the site jfor a 
battle indiscriminately, and the commander-in-chiei had 
always an eye to its strategic importance. In the ^vords 
of Kautalya it must be favourable to the inv/hding 
monarch and unfavourable to the enemy. The ground 
was selected in such a manner as might be conducive te 
the succe^“- of the operations of the particular branch of 
the arl^‘‘that was to be employed thereon.* 


Sec. vii. FIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS OF TROOPS IN 
, , BATTLE 

; The term is a significant one from the point ot 
vievi^^i Hindu military literature. It simply- ipeans tfe 
: ;baW The detail as to its arrangement is foun i 

s scaiifered inkthe 

$^ii5^ifhe^Epicsw^::';f^nuy:^Jaw^iyeri^ with 

■ca%ipiricai: ^ 
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varsha, makara^ sUchi^ garu^a^ psdtm, mjraknra.^ 
Kautalya speaks of the four principal varieties ; the 
danda (staff), bhoga (snake), mandala (circle), and 
asamhata (detached). The arrangement of the force in 
transverse sections is the datida-2itxz.y . That which is 
in one continuous line each force following the other is 
the bhogat in the form of a circle is the mandala^ and in 
detached divisions is the asamhata. ’ * 

Among these again a number of other varieties of 
warlike array are distinguished, according to the pur- 
pose they were intended to serve. Pradara (for break- 
ing the enemy’s array), dvdhaka (firm), asahya (to be 
irresistible), iyeftaha (to fall eagle-like), were for 
attack. The four for defence are called c/mpa (bow), 
chupakuk^i (the centre of the bow), pratisthaka (solid 
formation) and aprati^tfiaka (loose formation). Other 
varieties of danda-vyUha are the sanjaya (solid), 
vijaya (loose), sthulakarna (earlike), ^^ifulavijaya 
(divided), chamUmukha (front of the army), jhiishusya 
‘(face of the fish), sUchi (pinlike), valaya (circle), and 
durjaya (invincible). The varieties of bhoga array are 
'sakata (cart), makara (crocodile), and iiUripatantaka 
(like a waterfall). The varieties of the mandala array 
are sarvatomukha (facing all directions), sarvatobhadra 
(circular), astUnlka (the eight divisions), vijaya 


^ ytrafmtr^daya, p. 401, from yi^nud/tarmoUara ; Manu, vii. 187-91. 

c^ 

m I 

Bk. X, Sec. 6.) 
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(loose). The varieties again of the detached array are 
vajra (thunderbolt), godha (crocodile), udyUnaka 
(garden), kakapadi (the foot of a crow), ardhackandrika 
(half-moon), karkutakairingi (the horns of a crab?). 
These are further classified into' arista (stable), 
achala (immovable) and aprati^tha (movable). * These 
bear testimony to the fact that strategy was understood 
and developed to a considerable extent. These 
have beein practically illustrated in the wars of the two 
epics, the Ruwayana and the Mahobhurata. A study of 
these illustrations shows that a vywka is commonly 
divided into two parts, the two wings and the centre. 
One or two parts of these was in action, while the others 
served as the reserve to be used when necessary. In 
these vyUhas all the four forces were arranged in such a 
way that they might offer at the same time a united 
opposition or put forth a strong defence. The formatiort 
of these armys depended upon the skill of the commander- 
in-chiefVho would read the situation carefully and fix 
upon that array according to need. 

Sec. via. KINDS OF WARFARE 

In regard to actual wars three kinds are generally 
distinguished. These are open battle (Sl^I^?Ti[)» secret 
battle (^S^S) and silent battle (awff^). The character- 
istics of the first are to fight in broad open daylight 
and at the appointed locality ; of the second to threaten 
in one direction and assault from the other, or destroy 
the enemy when in trouble or by bribes; and of 
the third to win over the leaders of the enemy by 
intrigue and other means.* The latter are also known 

» Agni, ccxMvi. 28 ff. : cotBi. 38 ff. • ArthaiOstm, Bk. vii. Sec. 6. 
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by the terms mantrayuddha, vyUyUmayuddltay and iakafa 
yuddha. The first is righteous warfare fought at the 
specified time and place. The minister, the purohita, 
astrologers and others urge the army to action by their 
inspiring appeal in the name of religion and country. 
The day before the battle the king fasts and prays to God 
to endow him with success. Soothsayers predict the 
auspicious time for the commencement of an engage- 
ment. In the field of battle where actual operations 
take place elephant-men fight with elephant-men, 
footmen with footmen, horsemen with horsemen, and 
chariots with chariots. This is seen in the war of the 
Mahnbliarata and is also found mentioned in the Kalinga 
War described in the later Tamil work Kalingattuparani. 
This was not a hard and fast rule. It may be that a 
particular force at a particular place may be deficient 
and at that time an elephant could be opposed by five 
horses or fifteen men and four horses. Thft-ee footmen 
^are said to equal one cavalry soldier.* In the view of 
the Kautallya that king who possesses a well disciplined 
force, who has removed the thorns in his path and who 
has secured a favourable position, and takes to fair 
tight, ^ is a veritable master of strategy. 

The characteristics of a treacherous fight are to 
strike the enemy when confronted by other troubles, or 
when he is engaged with another enemy, or is otherwise 
in an unfavourable situation. The conquering king 
may buy off the traitors from the enemy’s camp, pretend 
defeat so as to draw the enemy to a disadvantageous 
position and then strike the blow. He may attack him in 
front or from behind, by feint or strategem. He may 


^ Agniy ccxlii. 38. 

® ArikaiUsiHiy BK. t, 3; cf. Parvan^ c, 10 ff. 
39 - 
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strike when the enemy troops are wearied from lack of 
sleep, or the scorching sun. He may even offer a night- 
battle with his elephant corps covered with cotton and 
leather bearings.' Other ways of secret warfare are 
also mentioned. 

‘ By the display of the army, by secret contrivances, 
by fiery spies employed to strike the enemy engaged 
otherwise, by witchcraft, by proclaiming the conqueror’s 
association with gods, by carts, by the ornaments of 
elephants ; 

‘ By inciting traitors, by herds of cattle, by setting 
fire to the camp, by destroying the wings and the rear of 
the enemy’s army, by sowing the seeds of dissension 
through the agency of men under the guise of servants ; 

‘By telling the enemy that his fort was burnt, 
stormed or that some one of his family, or an enemy or 
a wild chief rose in rebellion — by these and other means 
the conqueror should cause excitement to the enemy. 

‘ The arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill a 
single man, but skilful contrivance devised by wise men’ 
can kill even those who are in the womb.’^ 

» Bk. X, Sec. 3. 

5151^12^^1 qfa II 

>0 

qi f'qrfqq: Igjfr srwrit i 

sniq a qfii: ft3HT ?'qni>lqaRfq i 

{ArthaSdsira, Bk. x, Sec. 7, Traos.) 
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£_J^g|ejJ{inds__,^^jg^jjg,^JKautalj[a^_adds_Jrgr^ 

frnm helcrMs 


Sec. ix. ARMY OFFICERS 

With our imperfect sources of knowledge we cannot 
positively assert the relative functions of the army 
officers especially in Vedic India. But it is reason- 
able to believe that the Vedic king led the host 
in person to the battle-field assisted by the senani — 
possibly a general appointed by the king. The writer 
in the Cambridge History of India suggests that ‘ this 
officer might have been deputed to lead expeditions of 
too little importance to require his own intervention. 
There is another military official, Jhe grUmani who, 
probably led in war a minor portion oT the host. There 
was besides the purohita who accompanied the king to 
battle and seconded his etforts for victory by his prayers 
' ancT spells. *'-^ 

In post-Vedic days the commander-in-chief {jpradhsna 
senapati) was the important officer of the army. Usually 
he was assisted by a council of war who advised him 
on all the military arrangements of a campaign or an 
engagement. That this war-council was a feature of 
the ancient Hindu administration is seen from the 
RSmSyana^ where Ravana is said to have held a council 
on the eve of his battle with Rama. 'Iht Art/iaiastra 
mentions the following duties of the commander-in-chief. 
He must be thoroughly versed in all kinds of tactical 
and strategical modes of warfare, skilful in handling 
weapons of war, and deciding action or inaction in the 

' Bk. vii, Sec, 10. * CMJ.t vol. i, p. 95, 

3 Yuddha vi, 16, 
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circumstances of the situation. He must also study the 
advantage or otherwise of the ground, the time, and the 
strength of his force, sow seeds of dissension among 
the enemy’s troops. He should collect his own army 
engaged in different directions, order an advance or 
retreat and assail fortresses.* He must look to the disci- 
pline of the army whether in camp, or on the march, or 
in the engagement. Formed regiments {vyJiha) were 
designated by the names of trumpets, boards, standards 
or flags. ^ 


Kamandaka, the disciple of Kautalya, gives a catego- 
rical list of the qualifications of a commander-in-chieL 
He should be one of a noble family, native of the land, 
versed in the rules of council, in the art and laws 
of war, possessing energy, heroism, valour and other 
one who has a numb er of kith and kia 
wKo is actuated iW generosity, amia?. 

b ji^ess and^ large-heartednesa,^j dLO j£.^ ^lrien_d^ 

who evokes respect by his character and learning, who 

enduring, self-confident and has a commanding 
personality , who is'ei^er't inThTusei^ fou r -foldlOT^ 
and ig fa t^ ga^itQie move^^ 
reconnoiterersZwhoTs sl«E ]iLaiid..competenL to manage.- 
the whole force, who can read the minds of others 
including those of animaTs, who knows the r outes^ which 


>0 -vj 

eitrqgq i 

(ArthaiOstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 33.) 

■»v. ■ 

*n^ H-qTJfT fqqq « KiM.) 
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hejs to march through, who is not dismaye d by the lack 
nf food. joFd'nnlcpoF''ByT ^ who ca n sow 

Jis§snasa§-s^xth£i^iZ^^ 

protecting his camp and is equal to the occasion, and 

jKo tak§ aJa,jmcJkae.gardles&..Q^^^ 

Tuil hopes of frui tion of his.M oUIsJ. 

Whether the commander-in-chief was a permanent 
officer of the state is a question that arises from a careful 
reading of the Udvomi>arvan of the Mahabhcirata, 
find here the meeting of the war-coun7n~ortfiHri?Hndavas 
where the commander-in-chief {sarvasenapati) was elected 
a nd sectional 

a ksauhini of troops, we re. juapointed. Drupada, Virata, 
Drstadyumna, Sikhandi Satyaki, Chekitana and Bhima- 
sena were the respective leaders of the seven aksauhinis 
of the Papdava host. Yudhisthira asks the counsel as 
to the choice of a competent setmpati from among the 
seven leaders equal to Bhisnia on the otjier side.^ 
A debate ensues and finally Drstadyumna the Panchala 
king was elected to be the cnief leader of the entire 
h ost .^ In the same way the Kauravas had Bhigma 
elected.'* Kautalya says he is a permanent officer on a 
salary o f forty-eight thousand panas. This only demon- 
strates that both methods of election and appointment 
continued to exist side by side. 

Besides this chief officer each limb of the entire 
army was under the guidance of its respective leader. 
There were commandants of cavalry, infantry, chariots, 
and of elephants. The officer of horse classifies the 
horses in respect of age, breed, etc.; superintendent 
the stables, regulates their feeding, training and medical 

' Chap, xviii. 26-42 ; cp. Vdyoga Parvan, clvi. 7 ff. 

® Udyoga Parvan^ ^ Ibid., ccvi. 11, 13. 

* cxlv. 1 ff. 
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conveniences. * The superintendent of elephants controls 
elephant-forests, captures the elephants, and trains 
them.* The officer in charge of the chariots has to 
attend to their construction, their equipment, and the 
particular training of the chariot-fighters. The leader 
of the infantry on the other hand should know the 
strength or weakness of hereditary and other troops, and 
must also be familiar with different modes of fighting 
such as in trenches, or open battle-field, and meet 
sudden surprises, or attacks from heights.* 

The Kautakya is not apparently definite in the use 
*of the term $emt)atL. In one pl‘ace“we are introduced 
to an officer named nayaka who is the leader^of^ ten, 
se^fiatis.^ But in th^cTvii"^M^ salary of a senSpali 
is fixed at 48,000 paims and that of ^ia&^ayaka 1 2.00a. 
panas.^'-^ This shows that the ftUyaka must be an officer 
*\^y inferior in rank to the senapati. Kautalya is not 
inconsistent', but probably uses the terms both in their 
general and technical meanings. In the general sense 
se-uMpati means a commander-in-chief and in the other' 
sense it means a commander.^ 

1 Bk. ii. Sec. 30. Bk. ii, Secs. 31-32. 

Os ''•'J 

I (ArthaSHstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 33.) 

• Ibid., Bk. X, Sec. 7. ’ Ibid., Bk. v, Sec. 3^ 

qfa: uaiqfa:, 

ffa 1 . Then the duties of the nay aka aie given. 
The text according to Trivandrum edition is as follows 

JRH “q 1 . The succeeding words ^ Sri| begin a 

separate sentence. In the Mysore edition this is taken as a conitinuation of 
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Other army officers may be mentioned. The pattipula 
was the leader of five or six foot-soldiers while the 
gaulmika was the head of thirty footmen. The pattipula 
and gaulmika are said to be officers who supervised the 
watchmen especially on night duty. The iatUnlka was 
the leader of a hundred footmen. Another officer named 
the anusUtika is also mentioned as the head of _a 
hundred foot-soldiers. Apparently this is a mistake. 
The anu 'satika must be, .an officer leading a smalkL 
number but following the commander of the .hmijdxed. 
soldiers. An officer of i,ooo foot-soldiers is mentioned 
and is called the suhasrika, while the leader of 10,000 
soldiers of the infantry is called the Uyudika. Among 
*the above-mentioned officers who are evidently infantry 
officers the 'satunlka is also entrusted with the more 
important function of drilling soldiers in military exer- 
cises, both in the morning and in the evening. He is 
one who is proficient in different branches^of the art of 
war. The leader of the cavalry and the elephant corps 
' was known as the nUvaka. A nayaka was generally 
the leader of twenty elephants or twenty horses. Tijese 
officers were dressed in uniforms appropriate to their 
status in the army. There was a non-military officer, 
the lekhakas besides others like the pur o hita. His 
function was to keep the accounts relating to the 
military department. He was in possession of facts 
2 in^ figures as to the number of soldiers in different 
ranks of the army, the emoluments drawn by each, the 
number as to discharged soldiers, and the places where 

the previous sentence ; but it makes no sense in the reading. His 
duties are then to array the different army constituents, to collect the scat- 
tered forces, to arrange for the halt, as well for the march, retreat. after the 
battle, and to fix the engagement. Again he was to arrange these crrsti- 
tutents of the army by respective signs such as the triimf et .'onr.cls, 
and standiirds. (ArihaSiistra, Trivandrum edition, vol. iii, pp. 141-2.) 
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the^ latter were engaged.’ The fact that Sukra- 
charya recommends nearly 50 per cent, of the total 
annual expenditure of a state on the military establish- 
ment* shows that there must have been an elaborate 
war-office by his time and the importance of such large 
establishment has been well-recognized and realized by 
the ancient Hindus. 

What were then the caus^ that led to t he ou tbreak 
of wars in general .,ijL-and £nL.Jiid^ CaFtle lifting 
generally led to an expedition. This finds illustrated in 
the Mahuhhurata where under instructions from Duryo- 
dhana, the king o f Tr i^arthas enters the city of Virata 
with the war music of sankha, dunduhhi, and bheri and 
drives away the kine. Ujtara^ndMBjyj^jy^jjgy^^ in 

disguise) offer fight and recover the cattle.* That this 
was also common in ancient South India is seen Jfoni 
Porapporul Venbiimnlai, a classic of Tamil literature: 
The first chapter of the work treats of capturing of the 
cattle of the enemy by soldiers wearing garlands of vetcki. 
This expedition is of two kinds, _ ffiat under taken under* 
the orders of the ruling chieftain and tha t un dertake 
by themselves, i.e. unauthorized By the chief.* 


Another occasion for war common to ancient North 
and South India was the refusal of girls in marriage, bv 
smaller states (0^U)ty/5/r®) for the conquering monarch.,. 
This is evident from the fifth and sixth chapters of the 
i^amil treatise. The men of these small states adorn 
themselves with garlands of nocchi and offer defence 
from their fortress on all sides. Here we also find 
siege warfare as practised in ancient South India. 
Again in the RuntUyana it is the forcible taking 

W 3 M 


* iv, 7. 24 ff. 


Sukra, ii. 140-48. 

Mbh,, Virdia ParvaUt ch. xxxii ff. 

chap. i). 
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away of SIta, the wife of Rama, that led to the great war 
between Ravapa and Rama, and the consequent defeat 
and death of the former. 

Yet another occasion for war is political. When the 
kings of neighbouring states, dependent or independent 
*1)ecome refractory and prove recalcitrant to the conquer- 
ing monarch, the latter generally embarks on an 
expedition to reduce such chieftains and get possession 
of their kingdoms. The king rides on his chariot in 
an auspicious time fixed by astrologers and soothsayers. 
After the victory worship is offered in the temples and 
presents are given to the trotriyas while the soldiers who 
contributed to the success jyteendowyJjjijth cultivable 
lands.* Nedumleliyan II embarked on war to repel 
the attacks of his neighbours who, in vaded his t erritory . 
to c onquer it .^ The fa ilure to pay tribut e b y vas sal 
chiefta ins as in the ca se_Qf the. battle_-of Kali.nj;am , de§; 
c ribed in the K alin gattupa rani was the basis of ma ny a_ 
war that wa s fought i,n„aiicieat _ India- Thus it is 
apparent that the aims of war and the causes which pre- 
cipitated the conflagration were many and the ancient 
Indians of both North and S outh India showed them- 
selves ready for the emergency. 

' VenbU^nAlai, chap, iii. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. i. VILLAGE AND VILLAGE OFFICIALS 

India of to-day is in a state of transition to Responsible 
Government. The first instalments of Reforms have 
been inaugurated by the Act of 1919, and it would 
not be long before Provincial autonomy becomes an 
accomplished fact. Under these circumstances a detailed 
examination of what Local Government was in ancient 
India, would be not only interesting but also informing. 
The subject has received already considerable attention 
but has not had the fullness of treatment warranted 
by the material available and its actual importance 
deserved. 

It is generally taken that in India the village or a 
grmna formed the unit of administration. But it is very 
difficult to lay down what then constituted a village. 
Baudhayana and Gautama speak of a village as a place 
where righteous men throng. Baudhayana says a righte- 
ous man shall seek to dwell in a village where fuel, water, 
fodder, sacred fuel, kida grass, and garlands are plenti- 
ful ; access to this must be easy, and many rich people 
should dwell in it, it ought to abound in industrious 
people, and where Aryans (honest and honourable men) 
must form the majority. It should have a strong defence 
against robbers and other disturbers of peace. * Every 

» S.B.E., vol. xiv, pp. 243-44 ; ii, 3. 6. 31 ; S.B.E., vol ii, p. 223 ; 
ix, 65. 
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village was as Baudhayana conceived it should be, and 
it continued to thrive and prosper undisturbed by the 
political or other vicissitudes. A village is reckoned by 
Kautalya as constituting lOO to 500 families. Each of 
them has well-defined boundaries and affords common 
defence against dangers, internal or external. The state 
could, if necessary, erect more villages in sites suited 
for the purpose. It should again undertake the repairs 
of old, decayed and dilapidated villages. ’ , House sites 
of various measurements according to social position 
and the number of members in the family are to be 
provided for all classes both in towns and in villages.^ 
Before we proceed to examine the actual administra- 
tion that obtained in a village it may be pointed out that 
local administration in general was carried on by divid- 
ing the local area into various political, or rather adminis- 
trative, divisions so as to facilitate the smooth working of 
the administration of the state as a whole. The smallest 
administrative unit then was a village with a number of 
families pursuing hereditary professions and sometimes 
constituting guilds of their own. The next administra- 
tive division is a san^ra/mna or a grouping of ten such 
villages. Kharvatika is the other division which comprised 
two hundred villages ; whilst drona-muk/m consisted 
of 400 villages and the stlidnlya 800 villages.® The 
administrative divisions according to the Manava- 
DharmorsSsira slightly vary from the KautoHya. Manu 
speaks of both smaller and larger groups. His divisions 
are a village, ten villages, twenty villages, one hundred 
villages and a thousand villages. Between the unit of one 
hundred villages and that of a thousand there were 
three groups of two hundred, three hundred and five 

^ Arthaidstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 1. * Sukra, v, II. 87-89. 

* Arlhaidsira, Bk. i, Sec. 1. * Cf. Sdnti Parvan, cxxkvii. 3-7,’ 
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hundred villages respectively. Manu* calls these groups 

The Vifnu samhita throws some new light on the 
question of administrative divisions of the rural establish- 
ment. Like Kautalya and Manu, the author of this 
samhita mentions a village, ten villages, one hundred 
villages and lastly adds de'sa as an administrative unit.^ 
This deia may either refer to the group of a thousand 
villages, or a separate group called desa may have been 
brought into existence for convenience of rural administra- 
tion with a view to making it more efficient. According 
to Sukracharya a grama or a village is in area a kroia, 
and its yield is reckoned to be a thousand silver harm. 
Two territorial subdivisions to a grStna are mentioned 
— the pain and the kutnbha.^ The area of the former is 
half what constitutes, a grama., whilst that of the kumbha 
is half of the palli, or one-fourth of the grama. Thu^ it 
is obvious that the grama in ancient India had to conform 
to definite measurements. Its area roughly comprised 
two square miles. These gramas have different mar gas 
or roads and streets — padya, rdthi, marga and rajamarga.‘‘ 
The precision of character of these streets and roads is 
something striking. The width of these is three, five, ten 
and fifteen cubits respectively. The width of the raja- 

qrqiqrf^fe* m i 

^ 0 (vii. 114^15.) 

I (Chap. Hi. S.) 

» Sukra, i. 193. » /«rf., i. 251 ff. 
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tnurga however ranged from fifteen to thirty cubits. 
There were resthouses insulas) between these villages 
{grSmas), each under an official 'suladhipa whose duty it 
was to afford protection to travellers during nights. 
Sukracharya also mentions the traditional territorial 
divisions of the rural area, the gramay ten grSmaSy 
one hundred gramasy a thousand grUmas and ten 
thousand gramas. In texts examined so far no mention 
was made of a territorial unit larger than that of one 
thousand Sukracharya makes a special mention 

of a group of ten thousand gramas.^ These various 
divisions point to one fact clearly, namely, the 
existence of an organized local administration. The 
chief official in charge of these administrative divisions 
is invariably appointed by the Imperial Department under 
the samnhartay whose office answers to that of the 
modern member of finance.* These officials were graded 
in power, and were responsible to their igimediate supe- 
riors. Thus the gopa was answerable to the official at 
the sangrahanuy the latter to the official at the kharvatikuy 
and so on to the sthanlya who was answerable to the 
samOharia'Viho was an imperial officer.® ; 

The chief officer of a village unit was called the 
gopUy gamabkojaka ol th& Jutakas.* Sathavahana Hala, 
the author of Gatha Saptaiati call him gramani.^ His 
jurisdiction extended to as many as five villages, 
and sometimes even ten villages. He seems to have 
been an official of the state. His position was 
something more than the village munsif {maniyam) 

‘ Sukra, i. 102. * Supra, p. 201. 

* Artha^Hstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 1. 

* For details see KufdvaJka JiUaka^ vol. i, No. 31 and KharassaraJ&iakat 
vol. i. No. 71. 

* KHvyamM series 2, Saptaiaii i. 30. 31, etc. 
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of the modern village in South India. Perhaps 
the functions combined both those of the karanam 
(accountant) and the munsif of the modern village. He 
was responsible to the government of the land rather 
than to the village assembly. He had onerous duties to 
perform. He was to set up and define the limits of 
villages. Trees, bushes, bridges, pools, streamlets, 
stones, rocks, and even anthills marked the limits of 
various fields and gardens. * Again it was his duty to fix 
up the boundaries of forests adjoining the village, roads, 
and other public and private lands and fields. It was 
further his earnest task to survey the land and classify 
it under various heads, such as the cultivated and the 
cultivable, waste and pasturage, wet and dry lands, 
etc. Yet another duty was the management of gardens, 
forests, altars, temples, irrigation works, cremation 
grounds, rest-houses, watersheds, pasturage, roads and 
streets connected with the village ior villages under his 
supervision. It was also his duty to maintain separate 
records of the lands granted free, sold, and remitted of 
taxes. In addition to these, the census of the village was 
periodically taken and record was probably submitted 
to the head of the Department, in registers containing 
information of the number of houses occupied or vacant, 
the number of inhabitants in each with their name, 
caste, age, occupation and income, besides the 
number of domestic animals kept in each house. It 
would appear that most of these were taxable, and 
different kinds of taxes such as the house-tax and 
profession tax were levied and collected. The gopa or 
headman of the village further maintained the register of 
accounts wherein was noted the amount realized in the 


^ Yajnavalkya, ii. 153; Manu, viii. 245^. 
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shape of actual revenue, the amount of free labour 
utilized and other particulars concerning the toll- dues, 
road-cess and such other minor taxes. It was for him 
also tf) prevent troubles, internal or external arising 
in his territorial area. If he found himself unable to check 
it he could appeal to his immediate superiors. ’ 

I According to the Sukranti-snrd^ the head of the village 
was invariably a member of the Brahman community. 
That Ihe was not necessarily a Brahman is seen from a 
comparatively earlier work Gutha Sapta^atl.^ There is 
inscriptional evidence to show that this offire of the village 
headman became generally hereditary, whatever it might 
have been in earlier times.* He had a clerk. The lord of 
punishment {sahasd) was a Ksatriya. Two tax-collectors 
are mentioned, one of them a Ksatriya, and the other 
a Vaisya. The sentinel was of the Sudra caste. There 
.is then a description of rural policing. The suladhipati 
already mehtioned was responsible for the safety, and for 
any loss that occurred within his limits to travellers and 
strangers from neighbouring villages. He was to note 
down their respective names, caste, village, and the 
destination to which they were bound. It was a peculiar 
custom that these travellers were sent the next morning 
with safety up to the boundary limits of the sUladhipati. 
If once the traveller was off the boundary line he came 

‘ qwrsqg: qftfi? fsqtsr i 

-o 

Arihaidstrat Bk. iii, Sec. 10 ; Bk. iv, Sec, 13 ; cf. Visjpu, iii. 

* Sukra, ii. 121-2. 

® vi. 100. This work is generally attributed to first century a.d. 

* See Mathura Inscriptions No, zi ; Ep. Ind., vol. i, pp, 387-8, • 
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into the custody of that village through which he nej^t 
travelled. This policing was effective in two respects. It 
ensured safety of life and property to any way-farer, and 
facilitated the method of detecting the suspicious, the 
criminal and other like pests of the high^way. There 
were again dvUras or outposts where sentinels were 
stationed, perhaps to raise a hue and cry in the face of an 
impending danger. Another feature of the village 
administration was the system of night watchmen in each 
and every village. The establishment charges for these 
watchmen were to be met locally, taxes being raised 
from the villagers for these set purposes.’ 

The next important oflBcials in the rural areas were 
those in charge of sangrahanas, kharvUtikas^ drona- 
mukhas and sthUntkas.^ Each of these was responsible 
for that portion of the country entrusted to him. 
The functions and rights of these officials excepting, 
that of sthmtya have not been given, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that they had supervising control 
on officers lower in rank to them. Apparently the 
sangrahmta-o^'cs.x was to keep the gopa in discipline, 
and look after villages which were under his control. The 
sthanlya was the officer in charge of the sthnnika or 
a group of eight hundred villages. He was answerable to 
the finance minister or the samUharta. He figures as the 
greatest official of the rural administration. He exercised 
his sway over the whole range of the rural area. Besides 
directly dealing with his subordinates he sent out 
special Intelligence officers who were to go on circuit 
round the country in disguise especially those of house- 
holders, — so that no one could easily identify them, — and 
thus secretly learn the causes of emigration from and 

> Snkra, i. 405 S. 

■ Arihatitira, Bk. U, S«c. 1 ; Bk. iU. S«c. 1. 
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immigration into the several villages, the names of various 
undesirables and the ill-reputed, and the conduct of the 
minor government officials established in villages. In 
the guise of merchants again these commissioners could 
make themselves acquainted with the output of minerals, 
produce from forests and gardens, the amount of dues 
collected at the toll-gate, roads, ferry-places, stores, and 
warehouses. Further commissioners in the guise of 
thieves were let loose to hunt after the band of robbers and 
marauders in ruined and desolate places as well as in 
thickly crowded ones. It was further their duty to detect 
theft and take the culprit before the proper authorities 
for the award of punishment.* 
f/The following is the categorical list of crimes and 
criminals which these commissioners were expected to 
detect. These include corruption, extortion, false wit- 
ness, counterfeiting coins, violation of women’s chastity, 
practice of witchcraft, quack medical j5ractitioners, 
making of poisonous drugs, dishonest blacksmiths, 
illconducted coppersmiths, and profligate gold- 
smiths.^ To this list of Kautalya, Manu adds cheats, 
false astrologers, palmists, inefficient elephant trainers, 
experts in traffic in women, non-aryans passing them- 
selves as aryans.^ These Manu characterizes as open 

* ArthaSOstra, Bk. iv, Sec. 13 ; also Bk. ii, Sec. 3S. 

* Ibid., Bk. m, Sec. 10. 

tjfqoir: § 

q;ernr^ i 
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thieves, and recommends special Intelligence officers to 
effect their arrest. 

■^Robbers caught in the act are to be exhibited in the 
public so as to bring shame and censure on them. 
Corrupt officials are excommunicated and their goods 
confiscated.' This humiliation in public had its own 
effect. It tended to lessen the number of men of 
criminal tendencies and thus ensure the safety of life and’ 
property in the village. By such necessary precautions 
the Central Government assured the uninterrupted 
development of the villages. 

aw i^l^t i 

' ■S© ©\ 

Manu, ix. 258-61. 

Vide KullQkabhatta’s commentary on the above. 

ai^rorrainn^^iqrqT a iqaarf^oi: 

"O -'■> 

i ^vqtq^qrTrr; 1^fi^Far«rTrq^?Rr: 
niaJiq^scRrafli^qtqm gtf^a i faqqr: q^ndt- 

>0 ..Q 

^551: 1 

* ^ afffqsRJPqtS^^ gitq: <nq^«; \ 

m gsil f«q?faqTW^ I {M«IU, Vii, 124.) 
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(The Sukranlti gives a new designation for the rural 
officials.^ The officer of ten grWmas is called the 
H&yaka. The officer of above ten gramas and below 
one hundred is called hlnosamanta. The officer of one 
hundred gramas is a sammita. The officer of above one 
hundred and below a thousand is nirsamanta, and the 
, officer of a thousand gramas is known as asvapalosvarai. 
These officers were paid for their sei'vices to the state. 
The grUmika was provided with his daily means of sub- 
sistence by the villagers. The headman of ten villages 
is entitled to a kula measure of land, whilst that of 
twenty villages five kulas. The officer-in-charge of one 
hundred villages enjoyed a whole village and of a 
thousand villages a whole city.® 

As the highest official in the rural area the latter had 
the privilege of living in the capital city and his pay was 
‘in cash or kind, according as he desired.® 

It would thus appear that the service* were highly 
remunerative. In addition to this, these offices carried 
dignity with them. Even the master of the village was 
a horseman and the master of ten villages held a position 
equal to that of the commander of one hundred troops. He 
also travelled on horseback followed by some attendants. 
The lord of hundred villages occupied a position only 
equal to that of a commander of a thousand soldiers, and 
had the privilege of travelling in a chariot drawn by a 
horse with ten armed attendants. Vehicles drawn by two 
horses were used by the head of a thousand villages, 
while the lord of ten thousand rode in a carriage-and- 
four.'* 

There are some other regulations which may be men- 
tioned in passing. The first is that if a theft could not 

»5ukra, i. 190ff. 

* ArvoM, Ixzxvii. 10. 


• Manu, vii, 118-19. 

* Snkis., V. 81-i84. 
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be found out it is for the officer to make good the loss. 
The officials themselves along with their servants lived 
on the outskirts of the village. Again it is ordained that 
no soldiers were to enter the villages, nor any of the 
villagers to enter into any kind of transaction with them.' 
These regulations show that the state did not want to 
disturb in the least the simple and peaceful life' of the. 
villagers. Yet another regulation was the exemption 
granted to certain classes of people from paying the taxes 
{Sulkd) such as the iroiriya, women of all castes, minors, 
students, ascetics, Sudras in menial service, the blind, 
the dumb, the deaf and the diseased so long as their 
infirmities lasted.* Only pure and honest men were 
employed as officials and their subordinates in service. 

Inference then is obvious that these various poli- 
tical divisions were self-contained groups answerable to 
the Central Government so far as the finance side was’ 
concerned, towards this end there were a number of 
officials appointed by the state to collect taxes and 
revenues due to the Central Government, which in return 
offered a general protection against common dangers. 
These state officials did not interfere in any way with 
the internal affairs of the land save the collection of 
revenues. And it is also to be noticed that both towns 
and villages enjoyed local self-government to the full. 

* 5i%cir i 

(Sukra, V. 9&-81.) 

* S.BM., vol U, pp. 161-62. , 
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^TomApasiamda^ it is obvious that this levy of the central 
state was not on individuals but on the whole village. 

“The Department of Local Self-government also 
took keen interest in the administration of justice, the 
development of arts and commerce and other like things. 
These were carried on locally by individuals or committees 
appointed by the village, or more appropriately by the 
village assembly. Generally it is the committee of the 
elders of the village or of the neighbourhood that admi- 
nistered justice in rural parts. According to Yajnavalkya 
the committee was to consist of at least forty persons. 
The sale of sites for house-building, the settlement of 
disputes arising from similar transactions, were to be 
effected as follows 

The members of the committee for administration 
meet together and decide first the accuracy of measure- 
ments. The sales are effected publicly and if possible 
by auction, the highest bidder getting it. • Though the 
gopa fixes the boundary limits, disputes arising from 
them are settled by this committee on the strength of 
evidence furnished especially by cultivators and cow- 
herds. Any undue encroachment was severely dealt 
with.* Again if this committee could not arrive at a 

^ Praina xi, Patala 10, 26. 

l 

iftqr: ^ « 

?5rftq m i 

(YS)aavAlkya, ii. 150-2 ; Manu, viit. 258 ; Narada. ii. 2.) 
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unanimous decision, and opinion became divided, the 
whole question was referred to what is now called 
an Arbitration Board, constituted by men of sterling 
character and worth, whose words were final. In the 
meantime the disputants themselves might strike at 
some compromise and withdraw the case. Otherwise 
what the Board ruled should be accepted. 1£ the Board 
found on sufficient grounds that both parties unjustly 
claimed a piece of land, then that strip of land was 
declared ‘ public property ’. The same was applicable for 
disputes concerning forests, pasture grounds, roads, 
cremation grounds, temples, and other charitable 
insJ^itSIlons. * |According to the Kautativa th’g 
j^;gThe e lders of the village, was to look after the property. 
‘" of orpTia ns, l[ninors,^nd temples. 

"^The committee ot justl^ cTiuldbe identified with the 
parisad of Parasara. Parasara defines^ a true pari^acl 
as an assembly of the learned. It is to consist of three to 
five members generally. Even heinous and atrocious 
crimes like that of killing a cow were punished by it. But 
this does not warrant a conclusion that this committee 
exercised unlimited powers. For there is evidence to show 
that it had its own limitations. (The committee could 
order, for example, the performance of expiatory cere- 
monies only after the sanction of the king has been 
previously obtained.^ ^ 


* Narada. xi, 12. * Arthaiistra, Bk. ii, Sec. 1. 

1 (viii. 19 ff.) 

jf qrlJSJjt Jir5E%?l^ H (/««<., as.) 
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There were also separate committees to look after 
the general affairs of the village as well as its particular 
affairs like the excavation of tanks and wells and 
watching them from being abused. There were commit- 
tees in charge of gardens, forests, bridges, irrigation, 
drainage, roads, etc. These were then the smaller group 
organizations, the members of which were actuated 
by commonness of ideals.) Their decision was often 
unanimous. And if it were not arrived at, it was 
left to the more matured and more experienced heads 
to decide. These were the elders of the village who 
frequently formed themselves into an arbitration board. 
These various committees were animated by a healthy 
spirit of co-operation and worked in unison. iCo-operative 
enterprises and co-operative efforts in various fields 
of activity are mentioned in the several pages of 
Artha^Ustra . ; It is the principle of common-will for 
common good that underlies these various ^institutions. 
Kautalya recommends co-operation even for theatrical 
'entertainments, public shows and exhibitions, not to 
speak of sacred sacrifices. Everybody was expected 
to contribute his mite towards the common object, 
and he who failed to do so, but at the same time 
enjoyed the benefit of the function, was entitled to 
the penalty of a fine.* Manu applies the same 
principles to caste, family and assembly.* To-day the 

^ Arthaiastra, Bk. iii, Sec., 10. 

ift i 
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failure of democracy as an ideal and as a form of 
government is writ large. Viscount Bryce has proved 
by facts and figures the shortcomings of modern demo- 
cracies. This discontent with the existing methods of 
democratic government has given rise to a volume of 
political literature among which may be mentioned the 
New State by the talented writer and thinker M. P. 
Follett with an illuminating introduction by the late 
much lamented Lord Haldane. This book’ examines 
the weak spots in modern democratic organizations, 
and suggests group associations and voluntary neigh- 
bourhood associations as the remedy. In Great Britain, 
United States of America and even other countries 
a beginning has been made in this direction, by a 
process of devolution and wider distribution of powers 
by the state. To-day local government unlike in ancient 
India is practically and wholly a creature of the Central 
Government. This is one reason why modern local 
government is such a poor effort. 

In ancient India, however, the Central Government* 
was raised on the bed-rock of local institutions, self- 
governing in every respect, and forming ready adjuncts 
or even organs of government. The relation of the 
Central Government to these small states was guidance by 
supervision and not by direct effective control. { Local 
institutions were, in other words, treated as efficient 
auxiliaries to the Central Government, and rarely was 
any opposition raised to it.'J These organized local 
institutions constituted by the community for furthering 

qffiSrifa^t'sr RHqsqfwgiftqfq « (Wanu, vUi.ZlS-Zl.) 

' The New Staie^ by M. P. Follett (third impression), 3920 (Longmans 

Green & Co.» Ltd.) 
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the various interests touching the village or the city were 
of the nature of a working democracy wherein there was 
an equitable and complete representation of various 
interests. These organizations were largely socialistic in 
character and thus embodied pure democratic ideals. Not 
only was this true of the domain of politics but also in 
.the province of industry and commerce.' Dr. A. 
Coomaraswami says : ' Each caste or trade possessed 
an organization largely socialistic in character embody- 
ing democratic and communistic ideas. It may well 
be doubted whether the true hope for Indian indus- 
try does not lie in some such developments of the caste 
system itself, in the village and home industries of the 
caste, aided by such improvements as are needed (e.g., 
the fly-shuttle or the distribution of electric power).’ 
This is largely true of development in other fields of 
‘public activity also. If progress were to be real, India 
must advance on lines congenial to her* culture and 
environment. 

Sec. a. COMMUNAL IN.STITUTIONS 

It would be interesting to examine in detail some 
aspects of such group organizations. In our political 
advancement no effort should be spared to revive and 
revivify ancient village communities. The opening 
of panchayat courts in several villages is a step in 
the right direction. Villages were and are still the 
real centres of local autonomy. MVw Anderson quotes 
Mountstuart Elphinstone thus : ‘ In whatever point oL 

view we examine the native government in the Deccan, 
the first and most important feature is the division into 
villages and townships. These communities contain 


* JSssays in National Idealism, p. 169 (G. A. Natesan tic Co., Madras). 

42 
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in miniature all the materials of a state within themselves, 
and are almost sufficient to protect their members, if all 
other governments were withdrawn,’' 

This feature of local self-government representing 
a distinct type in itself was a noteworthy feature of 
ancient Indian administration. There were multifarious 
institutions and types of government among which we . 
can strike upon two common types. One is communal 
and the other is territorial. In modem parlance the first 
is what we call occupational groups and the second the 
neighbourhood groups. The basis on which these two 
types of political institutions proceed seems to be 
through a bond of kinship or ties of blood. This kind 
of political grouping has been a natural outcome of the 
conditions then existing. The principle of association 
was a bond of mutual help and mutual defence. This 
in course of time became the unit on which politicaf 
democracy began to rest.^ Under this group of kinship 
we are led into two peculiar institutions at once economic , 
and communal in character. The first is the joint- 
family and the second various caste panchayats which 
are in substance professional groups. Though an 
examination of the institution of the joint-family does 
not directly lie in the province of our survey, still a 
mention may be made. The word occurs in our extant 
texts and is explained as kutumbi or a joint family® 

^ G. Anderson, Bmthh Ad ninhtraHon in India, p. 48 (Macmillans, 
1917). 

f ® The bond of a caste is occupation, of a tribe kinship, and of a village 
locality- (John Matthai, Village Government in British India, p. 196.) 

q# q?rqiaf*i: i 

rqwjqtrR i 

This is quoted by Govindaraja in commenting on verse 7, chap. vi. 1 
oi the BUmdyat^a. 
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constituting the mother, father, two sons and two 
daughters-in-law, daughter, wife, guest, and the master of 
the household. These constitutent members form a joint- 
family.* Professor Jolly takes the view that the position 
of a son under the Indian law was that of an unemanci- 
pated son under the earliest Roman law, while the 
position of a mother or a father was that of the Roman 
mother or father under Uu patria potestas. From the 
verse it is reasonable to believe that the institution was 
in existence in the days of the Ramdyam as later under 
the epoch of the Mahdbhdrata. In the Ramdyana there 
are no texts that go to prove the existence of single 
families. The sons of Dasaratha lived in a joint-family. 
Vali and his brother Sugriva lived together. Ravana and 
his brothers lived together. The same ideal pervades 
the epic heroes of the Mahabharata. The Pandavas lived 
• together while fJuryodhana and with his one hundred 
brothers constituted a single family none tjie less. The 
MahdhhUrata which is reckoned a later work than the 
Rdmdyana, which is according to tradition the adi 
kavya, there are passages where signs of revolt among 
the several members of a family are not wanting. 
Though sons have not divided with their fathers, still a 
younger brother demands a partition of the joint-property 
of the family when the elder admonishes the younger, 
and it is remarked, ‘ it is through folly men desire 
partition ; but this creates a loop-hole, and weakens one 
before his enemies.’ Thus the institution was a safeguard 
for men of weaker temperaments against many adverse 
forces in a society not fully settled. The outstanding 
features of the institution have been and are — there are 
still survivals found scattered here and there despite the 

■* For more particulars vide Jolly, Tagore Law Lectures, I8S3 ; Lecture 
iv, and especially pp. 81-87. 
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growing spirit of freedom of thought and assertion of 
individual right — the sharing of the common resources 
of the family eithor in its adversity or prosperity.* 

^ This raises the question of the institution of property. The joint-family 
becoming the basis on which Hindu society rested, it follows that corporate 
property is the rule and absolute unrestricted ownership the exception. In 
the words of P. N. Banerjea every member of the family was entitled, in 
principle, to the use of the family property held in common. But it was not 
a right equally shared by all. The head alone had the control of it and all 
the others were in a position of subordination to him in point of right. This 
practice still holds good among the Numbudris of Malabar. Latterly a 
transformation has come over the whole system. The Hindu law has been 
modified according to the changing conditions of the time. There are two 
schools of law— the Mitakshara School, a.d. 1060 and the Dayabaga, a.d. 1400. 
The first prevails outside Bengal and the latter within. Under the first the 
head of the family continues to be the sole authority to dispose of the pro- 
perty though limitations are placed upon his rights. He could utilize it only 
in the interests of the family, or in the face of any legal necessity incidental 
to the property. But regular partition of the property is permissible at any 
time. It is an equitable and ela.stic system in the sense that the sons get an 
equal share with the father in the case of hereditary immovable property; 
and a son or any legal heir could claim partition against the will of the head 
of the family. Thi s the institution of private property is clearly recognized 
under the Mitakshara law. 

On the other hand the Dayabhaga treatises rule that the head of the 
family is the absolute owner of all common property which he could use or 
enjoy according to his will and pleasure. Under this law the son is not 
entitled to enforce the right of partition in the life-time of the head of the 
family ; but the brothers and other members could utilize their shares as 
they pleased even though the property remains undivided. These rules are 
fast on the plane of decline. We have only remnants of this institution 
which served several important purposes centuries before efficiently. In a 
growing state of society in a comparatively early stage, there was no risk of 
unemployment nor of pressure on the means of subsistence ; poor relief, 
insurance against risks, old age pensions, and other like questions are 
incidental only to the modern state. The Kautaliya also advocates this 
institution. It ordains that it is the duty of every member of the family to 
maintain his children, wife, parents, minor brothers, unmarried or widowed 
steters. Every gfhasta could not take up the robes of asceticism before 
adequately providing for all the members of his family. If not, he was liable 
to punishment by the state. Thus the state in ancient India saved itself from 
many new responsibilities by enforcing the respon.sibilities of its citizens. 
Kautalya, a statesman of moral ideas, is not for maintaining those fallen 
away from the path of dhanna {patitds) : but he would make an exception 
in the case oi the mother. Though a patita she must be protected. (Artha- 
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The next important feature of the Hindu village 
economy was the caste panchayat. The expression 
panckayai is a misnomer. It has nothing to do with the 
numerical connotation of five. It may be that this council 
sometimes consisted of only five members. But it was 
by no means a rigidly fixed number. Dr. Matthai is right 
when he says* that it refers either to the general meeting 
of all the members of the caste or community, or a select 
body of men chosen by that caste or community. By a 
caste panchayat is meant nothing more or nothing less 
than the association of men of one and the same profes- 
sion or occupation. Here questions affecting the 
particular castes or professions are discussed, and solutions 
are found to remedy the defects or errors that have crept 
into their organizations. Besides the four-fold division 
which is regarded as an economic division of labour, there 

sasira, Bk. ii, 1.) Kautalya is an originator pre.suinably of the Dayabhaga 
school, lie says when parents are alive the sons are not enfttled to a parti- 
tion. Self-acquired property is not divisible and what is divisible is the 
ancestral property. If a inau has no son his brothers and other collaterals 
are the heirs, and in their absSence the property goes to the daughters. The 
division of property can only be done when all the sons come of age. If it 
were done otherwise, the minors are not liable to the discharge of the family 
debts. If it be the opinion of any, that proper justice had not been done 
in the partition, there is the right of re-divisiou. These points agree 
quite well with the rulings of Yajnavalkya, ii. 117-76. Outcastes and 
their sons, eunuchs, lunatics, lepers and the blind are not entitled to 
any share ; but still they must be given sufficient for their food and clothing. 
(Cf, Yajnavalkya, ii. 140 and Manu, ix. 202.) In the opinion of the author 
of the ArtHaidsira the elder sons should show some consideration towards 
younger ones though the elde.st is entitled to an additional share. Daughters 
have no claim to the property though women are entitled to possess their 
own private property which is their dowry and jewellery. A woman could 
not, however, spend it when her husband was living, under certain excep- * 
tions. if she should die leaving no issues her property was returned to her 
relatives. Treason, transgression of law, elopement and other misbehaviour 
would deprive a woman of her property. According to Katyayana parti- 
tion is certainly allowed. It was to be effected not by any hard ' 
rule but by the laws and usages prevalent in the country, caste o’* _ , 

^ Village Govermnent in British India, p. 18. 
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are numerous sub-castes which had evolved in the course 
of ages according to the changing conditions of the land. 
When life became more and more complex necessity 
drove people to organize themselves in groups. Occupa- 
tion was the outstanding reason for the multiplicity of 
groups. Those who have adhered to the seif-same 
profession organized themselves upon vital modes of 
association, and progress in economic sense necessitated 
more wants which created a wider range and variety in 
occupational callings. Besides religion was at work. 
India is the land of various religious faiths, and the 
followers of a definite faith formed themselves into a 
group. Geographical conditions aggravated the tendency 
in this direction. This is particularly seen in ancient 
Dravida where there were regional groups or divisions. 

Region Tribes 

1. Neylal (maritime) paravas, nu^ayas and 

valaiya.s. 

2. Mariitam (fertile) mallar [pedlar) and • 

kadaigmr. 

3. Mullai (pasture) ipaiyar and toduvar, 

4. Pulai (desert) maravar and eiyanar. 

5. Kurinji (hill) kuravar, irular, 'savarar, 

vedar and villiyar. 

In these regions the tribes mentioned above pre- 
dominated, though other classes of people also lived. It 
may be pointed out that the Tamil grammarians* and 
lexicographers classify the soil as five divisions, tinais : 
' neytal, marutam^ mullai^ ^a/af,and kurinji. This regional 
classification appears to have been the original basis of 
division among peoples in South India, but with the 

<iw&v from the 

in the case oi' Poru(, s&tra 20 and especially the commentary of 

\r ’hereon, 
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spread of Sanskrit culture, these various types became 
distinct occupational groups or castes, each ministering 
to the needs of the whole community. It may be that the 
regional classification added force to the occupational 
groups which grew with the progress of the society and 
constituted a separate class of professional men. 

The occupational groups afford an interesting study 
not only for the antiquarian but also for the politician. 
If economic democracy were to be realized as a factor, 
we must endeavour to revive and revivify the old but 
stable methods and institutions. That a number of 
occupational guilds existed in ancient South India is 
evident from Tamil literature and from numerous 
inscriptions.* A categorical list of these groups would 
not be out of place here: oilmen (wTOTj'rtw), washerman 
{vannSn), barber {ambaitan), potter (ku'savan), weavers 
Carpenters, copper-smiths, gold-smiths, cultivators 
[uhvan). These find a distinct place in the social 
economy of the village. Further the inscriptions of 
Rajaraja Chola (A.D. 985 to 1013) throw more light on 
the existence of these groups : astrologer {Awn), 
accountant {kavidi), temple musician {ntSraymi), temple 
official to recite tevaram {pidarau), temple actor 
{sakki), dyer {vannaMdti), temple overseer {vUriyaii), 
temple dancer (ve/Sn), barber {ambaj/an), bard 
{pUiimi), workmen [panikkan), toddy-drawers ijz/iatwi) 
or the modern shUnan of the Tamil country. Most 
of these occupational groups are still found in Malabar 
though in the Tamil districts new names have been 
given for some of these occupations. Other occupational 
castes mentioned are nUvidan, 'sekkm, sctkkai, umichan, 
(village schoolmaster), valluvan, etc. 


^ vol. ii, part iii, Inscription No. 606 of Rajaraja and others. 
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Of these various professional groups the five repre- 
sented by the five principal artisans, potters, weavers, 
carpenters and goldsmiths always enjoyed a high social 
position ; for their services were always requisitioned by 
the higher castes for ceremonial or communal purposes. 
To the above-mentioned the PertimpUnUriuppadai, a 
Tamil work roughly of the third century A.D., adds 
fishermen [valaiyar), traders and merchants (vUnikm^ 
cultivating labourers To these Mangudi kilar 

adds* four more occupational casX^^r-tudiyan (a player 
on tudi (a variety of the drum) ; paijnn or bard; paraiyan 
or drummer ; kadamban or an agriculturist. These 
are identified with the aboriginal tribes of ancient 
Dravida. The paraiyan caste seems to have been later 
on sub-divided into a number of occupational groups. 
The census report of 1891 mentions that there are in the 
schedules 348 sub-divisions of paraiyans pursuing differen't 
callings sucfc as priests, field labourers, cattlebreeders, 
traders, weavers, teachers, archers, etc.^ Thus the^ 
so-called depressed classes of to-day have had their 
important position in the village economy of ancient 
India. They had functions of importance and supplied 
the village with all its primary and secondary needs. 

That the division of the people into occupational, 
functional, or professional castes is not peculiar to 
Dravida seems capable of proof. It is seen from the 
Ri’^ Veda Samhita that a number of such castes are 
mentioned. The four-fold division of the people in it- 
self is one according to profession. The Brahmans 
•are essentially teachers, and their advice was often 


1 ur«nr«lr umiriutir *i^ibuQear«ir 

{Puram 33S.) 

* Census of India^ 1891, vol. xiii, Madras ; The Report on the Census, by 
H. A. Stuart, pp. 244 
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sought on account of their learning. Ksatriyas were to 
do all the fighting for the country and protect the land. 
The Vaisyas were engaged in agriculture, trade and 
commerce, while the Sudras rendered communal service 
by cattle rearing and similar professions of communal 
benefit. Each caste was in its turn sub-divided into a 
number of sub-castes, each following one distinct 
occupation. The Rig Vedn speaks of the hunters as 
puHns or nidhd,patis. For his occupation was by the 
paia or nidha which simply means a trap. The weaver 
is called vaya. The other terms that occur are the 
weaver of wool {pushan), tanner (rharmana), wicker- 
worker (akshuka), blacksmith (a’/mma/r), cow-herd 
{paSupa) or (gopa), ploughman (Hnasa), etc. These and 
more occur in the Dharmamstms and the Arihamstra 
with their respective functions in the body-politic. In 
the ArthaSsstra of Kautalya mention is made of guilds of 
artisans, of weavers, of washermen, of woppersmiths, 
of blacksmiths, of medical practioners, of musicians and 
dancers, of sweepers, and scavengers. Gautama refers 
to guilds of various artisans, besides the groups of potters, 
boatmen, cowherds, traders, and money-lenders. Yajha- 
valkya mentions expressions sreni, naigan/a, and pSsaitdi, 
as corporate bodies with their respective functions.* 
Sukracharya speaks of these and also of the corpora- 
tions of ascetics, thieves, foresters and soldiers.^ In 
Buddhist literature there is mention of co-operative pro- 
ducers organizing themselves in a guild, as well as cor- 
porations of butchers, leatherworkers, fishermen, sailors, 

^ » (u.ws.; 

*iv.S,18-22. • 
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dyers, ivory-workers, metallurgists, etc., in the fifth and 
the sixth centuries B.C.* 

I From these it could be easily inferred that people 
in ancient India were grouped together in different 
communities according to their habits and notions of 
right' and wrong, and became located in different centres 
according to their professional, social, and domestic 
convenience, in contrast with the present class division 
in the West by colour, wealth, or power. In India pro- 
fession and caste system have been insuperably linked 
together, and it was therefore natural to believe a man 
belonging to a caste invariably following the profession 
of that caste. This went a long way to avoid party feel- 
ings, conflict of labour and capital, cut-throat competi- 
tion, and tended to promote peace and good-will among 
the community at large. 

Sec. Hi. OTHER TYPES OF RURAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Knla . — That kula is a technical term of political ■ 
significance is clearly indicated by Mr. Jayaswal in 
his Hindu Polity. Kula samgha in Hindu literature 
means ‘ a constitution where kula or family rules ’, that is, 
an aristocratic or oligarchic state. ^ Jayaswal again inter- 
prets the rUjakulas of the A rtha'sastra and the Mohsbkarata 
as aristocratic constitutions. He would even include 
the hereditary kings of putula under this description. 
Though it must be admitted that there was a political 
association inferior in power to the gana form of corpo- 
rate bodies, still Jayaswal’s interpretation in bringing the 
putula kings and rsjakulas of the Mahubhurata and the 
Artka'sastra under this category, appears to be far-fetched. 
Mitramisra draws a clear line of distinction between a 

' Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ^ chap. vi. 


* See Narada, u 7* 
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kula form of association and a gana form. * Sukracharya 
distinguishes three kinds of organizations, kula^ 'sreni 
and gana.^ 

It has been generally admitted by all law-givers that 
every kula group in its political sense had a separate 
organization and separate regulations. Perhaps’ the 
kulika^ox^^ elders of the kulas^^ formed the judicial 
court to decide disputes arising among the constituents 
of a kula. Originally a kula seems to have meant a 
family meeting.^ Then it became expanded gradually 
and in the time of the Milaksara it meant ‘a meeting 
of cognates, relatives and kinsmen.’ The Kautakya 
however mentions it as a council of regency or of 
oligarchy. ® 

It is significant to note jayaswal regarding the kula 
organization as the basis of franchise in aristocratic 
republics of ancient India, basing his authority on verse 
30, chap. 107, of Swuliparvan where equality of birth 
and family are recognized. It is also evident from the 
Pali canon.® 

The Sreni — Kautalya uses this expression in more than 
one sense : a guild of merchants, of artisans, or of military 
clans. But the term has been used largely to any 
guild organization. It may be guilds of any people 
either of workmen, labourers, merchants, or artisans or 

^ Viramitrodaya, pp. 11 and 40. iv. 5. 30. 

® Vlramitrodayay p. 11. * Narada, i, 7. 

(Arl/msdstraf J4k. i, 17.) 

® Idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo nict knle paccajalo hoti. candlakule 
va nesadakule va venakule va rathakaraknle va piikkusalaale va dalidde 
appannapanabhojane kasiravuttike yacha kasirena ghasacchado labhati, 
A^guttara Nikd/ya^ iii. 13 (part i, p. 107). 
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of military groups. * But the term has a political signifi- 
cance. In the Mamm Dharma Sastra^ Manu speaks of 
the functions of a sreni. ^ Medhadithi, the celebrated com- 
mentator, interprets it as an ‘ association of traders, 
artisans, or raon :y-lenders, or usurers, and of men profi- 
cient in the four sciences of learning.’® The word again 
appears in the Narada samkita and has been taken to 
mean guilds of merchants as well as artisans. From 
Yajnavalkya it would appear that every trade, art and 
craft, was well organized and was worked in common 
on co-operative principles. As many as eighteen 
guilds are mentioned in the Jataka records.® This 
was only a conventional number for tradition speaks 
of a large number of them. Fanini uses the term® 
and this is explained by both Kaiyata and the Tattva- 
bodhini^ as an association of adults following a common 
trade or dealing in a common commodity.® It differs 
from the corporation pJi:g:a where people of various castes 
were members of a common organization and worked 
at a common trade. The VyvaJioLramayukhaP defines it* 
as several castes joined together for the purposes of 
pursuing a common trade. It was not exclusively based 
on caste but on profession. Thus thefy««f rightly falls 
under the category of occupational groups. 

These corporations were found both in the towns and 
villages. They seem to have had their own courts which 

^ Arihcd&strat Bk. vii, 16 ; Bk. ix, Sec. 2 ; Bk. ii, Sec. 4. 
viii. 41 : 

» i. 7 ; X. 2. * Yajnavalkya, i. 361. 

* Muga-pakkha Jataka, vol. vi, p. 14. ® ii. 1, 59, 

* Mocker ji, Locat Government in Ancient India, p. 33. 

«qii; i 
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had power to decide causes concerning their organi- 
zation in general. According to Narada* the treni 
courts occupy a middle place between the kula organi- 
zations and the gana associations. The Brhaspati 
Samhita mentions the same powers. They seem to have 
had no criminal jurisdiction.^ 

It is a patent fact that our smrtis rule that local 
affairs ought to be settled by local courts formed by 
the people and not by the central court. To put it 
briefly, local administration, whether it was industrial or 
commercial, political or social, was administered by local 
courts wherein the principle of neighbourhood was the 
prevalent factor. It is interesting to find inscriptional 
evidence in favour of this principle.® 

What the smrlis have ruled, the Arthdsastras of 
Kautalya, Kamandaka and Sukra have recommended. 
•According to Sukra,"* such of those who are of good 
character, and who are appointed by sipecial agree- 
ment {nibandha) are alone fit for hearing causes 
’ and deciding them on their merits. The passages 
indicate that there were separate forest-courts, merchant- 
courts, warrior-courts, and village-courts, constituted 

M. 7. 

* qjir: ^ 1 

(Yajnavalkya, ii. 30.) 

ev -o ^ 

Cp. Br.^ i. 28 ; Ariha§aitra^ iii. 20 ; Kul&vaka Jdtaka^ vol. i, No, 31. 

® ValhudalampaUu inscription of Devaraya 11. See Madras 
Epigraphisi Report, 1915, pp. 106-8. 

-a 

cicigqii'n^r'nT a trf f? ff^RgRi: « 

3irT>JIIRI I 

^T^V. « (Sutra, iv. 5. 22-23.) 
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by the local citizens themselves. These local courts 
however seem to have extended their powers of juris- 
diction later on while the earlier smrtis like that of 
Br/mspati refer only to civil causes. Kautalya empowers 
the village headman to take congnizance of both civil 
and 6/iniinal cases. The later South Indian inscriptions 
(Chola inscriptions) contain passages which testify to 
the great extent of the criminal jurisdiction exercised 
by these local courts. 

The Maltubharata mentions the term in different 
senses. In the course of a colloquy between Karna 
and Duryodhana the latter shame-faced at his recent 
defeat, expresses to Karna his disinclination to return 
to the city in that plight. Among others to whom he 
would have to explain, he mentions the 'sreni-mukhyas . ' 
In towns and cities these srenis formed an important 
political link in the chain of the state. The 'sreni* 
mukhyas exercised important powers of state. They took 
part in the coronation and consecration of kings. 
They gave countenance to the proposal of Bharata’s ' 
coronation.^ 

Again in the Vmidhaka7tda^ it was sreni-mukhyas with 
the ministers that go out to welcome Rama back home 
after his period of exile. The Epics then represent the 
trenis as the representative assemblies of the state and 
hence political in character. They were an important 
force in the administration of the state and the king 
was obliged to respect their feelings and views; or rather 
these assemblies were a constitutional check on the 

^ Vana Parvan^ ccl, 16. 

* srr i {Ayodhya kSn(fa, Ixxix. 4.) 

Here Govindaraja comments * 

® cxjcvii. 4, 
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arbitrary character of kings. Thus with Govindaraja 
we can say that these corporations were functioning like 
the naigama or the paura-jUnapada assemblies. 

That the irenis were organizations for purposes of 
trade and commerce is evident from Buddhist litera- 
ture. Dr. R. Pick who has made a special sttttfy of 
the Jutakas observes in his Sociale. Gliedarung im 
Norddstlichen Indian zu Buddha's Zeit^ three facts, 
namely, the institution of Jetthaka (alderman), a common 
leader honoured at the royal court, localization of indus- 
tries and hereditary occupations, and concludes rightly 
that such institutions presuppose some sort of organiza- 
tion and the inference is clear that such organizations 
must have existed in pre-Buddhistic days also.^ 

Some of the following references will clear this point. 
There was a village of 500 carpenters all doing wood- 
work.^ There was again a village of smiths with 1,000 
houses engaged in the manufacture of razors,«xes, plough- 
shares, goads, needles and other iron work and superin- 
tended by a head smith. Mention is also made of a town 
of carpenters containing 1,000 families.® There was 
overseas trade as well as internal trade by caravans. 
The hereditary professions were those of the smith, 
potter and stone-grinder. There were fixed streets for 
fixed professions. Dr. Pick mentions these as also other 
casteless professions such as contractors, dancers, musi- 
cians, huntsmen, fishermen, slaves, etc. Still the learned 
writer doubts an organized guild life and speaks of traders 
without organization.® There might have been traders 
without organization perhaps answering to our modern 


* Translated into English by Mr. Maitra of the Calcutta University. 

* pp. 283-4. ° Jatakas, vol. ii, No. 1S6. 

Ibid., vol. iii, No. 387. * Ibid., vol. iv, No. 466. 

® Social Organization in North-easi India, pp. 275-6. 
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retail dealers. But still that there were organized business/ 
firms, understood by the people as such can be stated 
beyond doubt. Dr. Pick himself admits that the com- 
mercial communities were represented in the administra- 
tion* and the srestin who was the acknowledged head of 
the IV^ild® was ranked as an aristocrat and entitled to 
royal audience. How could there be a leader without 
an organized following, and how could the community 
be represented without any organization ? The answer 
to these questions affirms the fact further that there was 
real organized life among the commercial and industrial 
classes of those days who had also political functions to 
perform. 

^From Kautalya it can be gathered how the Srenis had 
advanced themselves in power and extent. Kautalya 
mentions guilds of artisans, of weavers, of washermen, of 
copper-smiths, bl acksmiths, sweepers, scavengers , medicad 
practitioners'; musicians, dancers, besides other co-ope- 
rative and corporate bodies in towns and villages.® 
Various regulations are also set forth which are quite in 
agreement with those of the law-giver Vlanu. It is 
pretty evident that there were established bankers, if 
not regular banks, with which these guilds deposited 
their savings and drew on them whenever necessary. 
And the guilds of artisans generally entered into contracts 
when undertaking any work for time or piece w^es.'* 

^ JStaias. 'p. 259. * /did., p. 257. 

^ ArthaSastra, Bk. ii, Sec. 1. 

* gflrTfaii: r?T3ff?5Tniiqrgf i 

"O 

G 
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Under the category of weavers* guilds/ we get a 
glimpse of the method of manufacture of cotton and 
woollen goods. Articles of good finish were a speciality 
and the economic laws of substitution and imitation were 
not unknown. As regards the washermen associations^ 
it is mentioned that every cloth must be marke^*^ as to 
avoid substitution, and must be retained from one to 
seven days according to the variety of colours. There 
was both rough and nice washing. Washermen tamper- 
ing with these clothes, either by sale, mortgage or hire, 
were liable to punishment. It is evident that even these 
tiny organizations had a leader whose advice was often 
sought and taken. Such leaders were held in esteem 
and even honoured by the Government. A striking 
Instance of this recognition of the voluntary service to 
the state is seen from the drama, Mudraraksasa. 
• Here mention is made of a guild of lapidaries as well as 
other corporations in all the townships pf the empire. 
Through the orders of king Chandragupta.'Chandana- 
dasa, the headman of the guild of lapidaries is appointed 
as the paramount head of all guilds throughout the 

«FiI55 ^ f qtS'qqi I 

^q I 

q\ arsTfiiq a qaaq; i 

^qqtl^q^ir®! “^psq f qf?l«ir^aq[ I •. 
ag qi'qta i 

fs^qf qfaq^ fl 

enq am ^4 i 

ifaq^qq qa! “q n (YajSavaikya, a. i93-«,) 

' ArthaSistra, Bk. iv, Sec. 1. * /Wrf. 

44 
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kingdom. * But here the term'for a guild is not ireni but 
'sresti which more or less corresponds to the Jutaka term, 
irestin. 

It has been already mentioned that Kautalya makes the 
yeni also a military organization. That such organized 
militaVji associations were in existence in the days prior 
to the Kautaltya can be illustrated from the Kautahya 
itself. Kautalya gives it as the opinion of the 
uchuryas that a 'sreni could not be easily subdued like 
the recalcitrant individuals. In this respect Kautalya 
differs and says that the ireni-dkarma is intimately 
bound up with that of the king, and hence the srenis could 
not stand long with the king. Their risings could be 
overcome by the arrest of their chief leaders, or a section 
of the assembly.^ .. In Kautalya’s opinion however the 
sreni-baM or the soldiers recruited from the 'sreni, were 
the best warriors and would prove equal to any situation.. 
The ireni mvkhya was the leader of the sreni-bala and 
was paid a handsome salary equal to that of the head of 
an elephant-corps. 

That the Weni organizations became more and more 
decentralized is evident from Sukracharya. Sukra 
speaks of three kinds of local courts like the previous 
writers on the subject.:® kula, ireni and gana. Each 
of them has independent powers to act and settle 
differences among themselves. They enjoyed in 
addition powers of adjudication. All civil wrongs were 
righted by them while criminal causes were decided 
perhaps by the headman of the village in his panchayat 
court. Sukra definitely says that cases of theft by 
robbers do not fall wjthin their purview. Persons who 
were inimical to these local associations were deemed 

* Act vii. * ArihaiSsfra, Bk, viii. 4 and Bk, ix. 2, 

» ^nkra, iv. 5. 3Q. 
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internal enemies, and hence unfit to appear as witnesses. 
Sukra mentions with Kautalya a number of occupational 
associations each having its own organization. Cases 
involving foresters were to be dicided by corporations of 
foresters, soldiers by the corporation of soldiers. This 
has made B. K. Sarkar draw a parallel fronr^odern 
English History where a peer was not subject to the 
ordinary common-law court ; and his case has to be 
decided by a body of peers. Manu and Gautama agree 
in the main that the state generally respected these 
organized bodies and their usages. According to them 
again the decisions of these village assemblies were 
binding upon all, and violations of compacts or agree- 
ments entered into with caste-guilds or assemblies, were 
lliable to punishment. 

The Gana. — A gana is a larger form of the kula, 
or rather the corporation of several kulas is known as 
the gana.'- The law books invariably, mention this 
institution.^ 

Mention is made in the Manava Dharma Sastrn of the 
corporate bodies of is,tt (castes), country {Janapmia), of 
merchant guilds {sreni), of family {hula), village {grUmd) 
or township. There is further mention of the desa 


(Katyayana quoted in 

Vframitrodaya.) 

(Mami, viii. 43.) 

m 

qqiqqqa; I 

i {Md., 219.) 
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samgha equivalent to janapada samgha. The commen- 
tator Kullukabhatta takes the word samgha to mean 
samuha or an association of merchants and others 
More or less the same institutions 
are njentioned in the Yajiiavalkya Smrti.^ In his 
commefe'ary Vijhanesvara explains gatta as the assembly 

of village people i Y and in the second as 

the body of men pursuing one and the same profession 
like that of soldiers (qqT ma: 

It is then evident that there were numerous bodies 
corporate, each functioning in its respective sphere. 
K. P. Jayaswal identities with a samgha, and is 
of opinion that it was the parliament or the assembly 
of the commons of the republican state. It is clear 
that this term has stood for different organizations. 
In the later Vedic period, for example the age of the • 
Upani^ads, thqre is a distinct reference to gaitasa in the 
Brhad 3 ,‘yanyaka Upauisad.^ 


" fatfa » 

11511 ^qrqqfq^ II (i. 36i.) 

Sfqqqqqral'^q'qRR'qq Iqiq: I 

q? w ?qt R («• 192-) 

* l/ide Arihaidstra. 

?5I5nfa5^rat I (Bk. m, Sec. 10.) 

'Phis is explained in the ^rumfilam Commentary as follows : 

® wqoUKqrfl I qsfi- 

qsa:” I 

Quoted by R. C. Majumdar with the commentary of §ri Ankara- 
charya, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 12. 
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The term seems to have been exclusively confined to 
the Vaisya community which was engaged in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. This acquisition of wealth was pursued 
in different ways by different sets of people. Thus the 
vast community was divided into compartments each 
plying one trade or the other. It further points o;jA‘^hat 
in those days the principle of co-operation was well 
understood and realized, and that co-operation was not 
communistic but communal in character.* 

It may be shown, however, that the gmia organization 
of the Upanisads was more economic than political in 
character and it may- be remarked that its economic char- 
acter played itself out in course of time as a political ins- 
titution. In this latter aspect we see it mentioned in the 
Wiarmcdastras and the Arthasastras. The expression 
here is no more confined to a particular community, but 
refers unmistakably to associations of common people. 
Thus in ih.Q Nttivakyamrta of Somadeva there occurs the 
phrase and the word gajia is commented on 

as the assembly of peoples (si^r^l^) and the leader of the 
gaiM was known as puracfiarin^ — the puro'su of the Tamil 
literature. 

Gana seems at the best to refer to a tribe and its 
organization in early times, if judged in the light of the 
principle of kinship underlying the bond of the tribe. It 
generally represents the organized group of a tribe, or the, 
sub-division of a tribe spread out over an area larger than 
that of a village. This tribal area enjoyed a republican 
form of constitution and administration. Bhi§ma speaks • 
of these corporations with military powers both for 
defensive and offensive purposes.^ Thus the gana 

^ See the whole of chap, x'of Bk. iii of the Arthaiiistra. 

“ S&nti Parvan^ cvii 1. • ^ 
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legitimately finds a place under kinship associations.* 
The institution of kula may perhaps refer to a sub-divi- 
sion of a tribe occupying a small region but still enjoying 
independence. This is in keeping with what Viranii- 
trodaya says that a kula or a kula court was the deciding 
jud\t!Hi.] authority in self-governing organizations of the 
gafta type.^ The ruling of Katyayana that the kula 
was also the body of the unit is attested by Rhys Davids 
who speaks of asjakulaka which Jayaswal interprets as 
‘ a judicial council of eight members ’ as against the 
original intei'pretation, ‘ representative of eight clans.’^ 
To us both seem to be right, for it must have been a 
judicial council of eight members each representing one 
kula. For, according to Katyayana himself elsewhere, 
a gana is a group of several kulas and it is but natural 
to suppose that in deciding the case of a ga^m the repre- 
sentatives of the several kulas composing that ga^ mu^st 
have been present. Further it is interesting to note that 
the principle of equality by birth and equality by family 
was recognized by the gatM group. ^ 

The later inscriptions speak of Mulava gana which 
means the corporation of the Malava tribe. ® 

Other tribes or gatms mentioned in the inscriptions 
and quoted by Majumdar are arjunaganas in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, the audumbaras 
from numismatic sources, as also the kunindas and the 
vrshnis. The latter seems to have been a powerful 


^ See also Vinayapitakam^ vol.v, parivara^ pp. 167, 177, etc, ; Anguii, 
• Nik,^ part, ii, Cakkavagga, p. 34. 

® p. 11. ® Buddhist India, p. 22. 

*3iRsrr=g cvii. 300 

Mandasor Inscription of Kumitra Gupta, Ind» Ant,^ 1913, p. 161* 
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tribe which continued to exist for a long time. The 
Kautahya, the Mahubhctrata and the Harsacariia^ refer 
to this tribe. 

The gaftas have further changed their role during 
the period of the later law-givers, Narada, Brhaspati, 
and Katyayana. They were no more indepe^Jtent 
republics but were subordinate to the king. The ^rious 
officers of these groups or institutions were appointed by 
the king as representing the state.^ 

Thus the king had the right of control and 
supervision. If these institutions broke away from 
the recognized path of dhartna the king could punish 
and bring them back into order. Again Manu® 
ordains that a king should act in such a way as not to 
^judice the laws of self-governing corporations which 
were carrying on work by a process of devolution in 
their relation with the central state. This subordinate 
position to the ruling chief held by these institutions is 
again manifest in Brhaspati,'^ 


» Arthaiastray Bk. i. Sec. 6 ; Harsa, p. 224. 

{Vtramitrodayay p. 11 ; cf. Yaj., i. 360.) 

^ Manu, viii. 41, 

ntagrwrw't'fRr i 
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Here is shown that the local courts in order of succes- 
sion or in the ascending scale were ktda, ireni, and gam. 
An appeal lay from the kula court to the 'sreni and 
from the 'sreni to the gana. Above these was the king 
who ruled according to the laws of dharma. Samaya 
wa^*fcj^ technical term applied to the decision or resolu- 
tion of these local bodies. 

ThePUga . — The institution of puga is another form of 
corporate organization. The term does not occur in 
Vedic texts. 

It seems to have been a later institution. Dr. 
Majumdar takes the view that both the technical terms 
puga and gana seem to denote one and the same 
corporation. * But there is strong evidence to show that 
they were distinctly separate bodies, each existing at 
the same time and functioning in its respective sphere. 
This institution is also known to Panirri.^ 

It is an association of different communities and pro- 
fessions whose chief object is the amassing of wealth. 
The same interpretation is further supported by 
Mitramisra.® 

fSI: I 

(Quoted in Vtramitrodayat p. 40.) 

^ Corporate Life in Ancient India^ p. 142. 

’ ^TRrar^^ir: ttti; i 

(V. 3. 112.) 

0\ 

’WRrq; I 

The Mitaksara commentary on Yajnav alky a ii. 30 interprets the terra 
in these very words and quotes Narada : 

« f qill^lqfiar: ?q: I 

. afagr sqsffiuort i 
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I From these it would appear that a puga is a local 
assembly either of a village or town, composed of in- 
dividuals of all castes and professions, who are of that 
village or town.! It is a community of interests, not of 
blood or occupation, and so a mixed assembly. It is 
then a body of men unconnected otherwise than ^/'com- 
mon interests, the main interest being acquisition and en- 
joyment of wealth, f This body attended to the material 
welfare of the community as a whole. The texts and 
commentaries bearing on the subject indicate that the 
interests of such organizations went far beyond material 
considerations alone,* 

This institution of puga is well known to the 
Buddhist literature* wherein there are abundant refer- 
“Inces to it in the very sense in which it was understood 
by K^ika or Mitramisra. The KnUka mentions 
•a number of pMgas such as lauhadhvajlya — standard 
of red colour, iaibya identified with Sii)ioi subdued 
by Alexander,* iatakiya and devadatiaka. Both Vlra- 
mitrodaya and Vivnda-ratnUkara agree that the institu- 
tion of pUga also meant an association of merchants and 
others. The former uses the term in two other senses 
also : (i) A group of people of different castes with no 
fixed calling and (2) those who ride on elephants, horses, 
etc. Dr. Mookerji remarks, ‘ The pUga is based on 
citizenship — the territorial principle. It was thus the 
federation of all sectional or communal assemblies.’ 
This institution has for its basis the local community, 
its area covering something more than a village or 
a township.® It is further corroborated by the 


‘ Vinaya PHakam, Cullavagga, vol. ii, pp. 108-9 and 212 ; cf. ySjSa- 
valkya, ii. 30 ; Manu, iii. ISl. 

‘ Mookerji, Local Govermnent in Ancient India, p. 33. 

» lUd., p. 314. 

45 
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VyavaharamayUkfia which explains the puga as a form of 
'sreni but consisting of a body composed of various 
castes and of various professions. * 

One thing is certain from the nature of the constitu- 
tion as given by the various authorities, namely, the 
pUgaS^ not a kinship or social organization. Neither 
was it m occupational group of one and the same caste, 
or one and the same profession. But it was an out and 
out territorial organization based absolutely on the local 
community. 

From Yajnavalkya^ we can forma correct estimate of 
the position held by this corporate body. It is a court 
superior to the Sreni and the Pula. 

In the exercise of legislative and judicial powers this 
institution has been reckoned as the greatest among 
the various bodies. It must naturally have been an as- 
sembly comprising an area distinctly larger than a village, 
or a town. From this it would appear that the puga 
association had important functions to perform. It had 
to look after the interests vested or otherwise of different 
crafts, trades, or occupations of that territorial unit ; and 
it acted as a court of justice sitting in judgment in 
cases of dispute among the members of the locality. 
This is quite in keeping with the regulations of the 
Dharma S^stras where it is said that disputes arising 
among the various local corporations must be settled by 
themselves according to the established laws, traditions, 
and usages. This does not necessarily mean that the 

* 'inr: i 

^ g (H. 30.) 
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whole community sat in assembly to decide these various 
disputes. The elders of the locality and the neighbours 
as well were invited to decide them.' 

The importance given to the elders of the village or 
neighbourhood is a piece of strong evidence to demon- 
strate the existence in larger numbers of neigh^aiirhood 
associations. Neighbourhood groups, as realized in 
ancient India, were not party groups where differ- 
ent party interests predominated, but groups of different 
shapes and colours, of different experiences and ideas. 
If the essence of democracy consists according to Miss 
Follet^ in an educated and responsible citizenship, 
evolving common ideas and willing its own social life, it 
was well realized in Hindu India as evidenced by 
numerous territorial groups like the puga. There the 
citizenship was creative in the sense that while it fostered 
‘and developed the plant of common life, it discouraged 
any tendency to unhealthy party feelings. « 

Besides the puga and other organizations Panini 
speaks of other corporate bodies which must have existed 
in his time. One such is vrala.^ This is commented by 
the ku'sika as the corporate association of different castes 

^ ^ukra, iv, 5. 24 ; Brhaspati, i. 25-27 ; Mami, viii. G2. 258-62 ; 
Yajnavalkya, ii. 150-52; Vasista> xvi. i3 ; Art/iasdsira, Hk. iii, Sec. 9; 
The remarks of Mr. Havell are apposite, ‘ In a .small village the Council 
Tree or Tree of Justice, would give sufticient shelter tor the general meeting 
of the householders who formed the parliament of the Indo-Aryan village. 
They have the power of nominating all the Ministers— the Council of five— 
except the headman whose office was hereditary but who could be deposed 
by the jRdja, the head of the clan, in case of any grievous offence against 
the laws of the Aryan community. In larger villages and towms the meetigg 
place of this general assembly would be in the parks or groves of sacred 
trees planted near the gates.* See also the History of Aryan Rule in hidia, 
p. 23. 

® See The New State and especially the Appendix on the Training for 
the New Democracy. 

®v. 3.113. 
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with no settled profession.* And this is corroborated 
by a passage of Katyayana.^ 

From this one may infer that there were organized 
bands of marauders and highway robbers who led a 
reckless life by using unlicensed arms and by assault. 
The '‘V^vaharamayUkha puts entirely a different con- 
struction on the term vrata. According to it, it was an 
institution of cognates, relatives and kinsmen.® Some 
of the vrala groups mentioned in ancient literature are 
kupotapakya, vraihimatyay kahjuyanyay btcldhtiZiymiya^ 
The other institution that occurs in our ancient 
literature is the ayudajtvisamghay a body of professional 
soldiers.® It cannot be said with any definiteness that this 
denotes a non-monarch ical state, or for the matter of that 
a military republic. It may be that the Yaudheyas migh’T 
have formed themselves an independent organization, 
wherein every member was obliged to live by arms. The - 
spirit of common will and solidarity of purpose actuated 
and guided every local association. Every local body was 
a deliberative and administrative assembly and was there- 
fore of the nature of a group and not of a crowd. A 
crowd is a party, or in other words a party government 
leads on to a crowd organization.® The party organi- 
zations in modern democracies are felt to be an evil but 
a necessary evil. Organizations of the type of pUga 
avoided this and introduced a healthy spirit among the 
groups. 

' 5TRT5ir^tir: H^ir; ^rar; i 

Quoted by Dr. Majumdar in his Corporate Life in Ancient India, 

Cs C\ 

* See Local Government in. Ancient India, p. 33. 

. • V. 3. 114. » See The New State, pp. 86-7. 
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^iv. /VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION IN 
^ SOUTH INDIA 

I India has been largely a country of village communi- 
ties, a system now practically extinct. Social and even 
economic reasons had to a great measure contributed to 
the growth of these tiny little republics, bo^’in the 
southern and the northern parts of ancient India. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe quoted by Banerjee in his Indian Econo- 
mics has the following remark : ‘ This union of the village 
communities, each one forming a separate little state in 
itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the people of India, through 
all the evolutions and changes which they have suffered 
and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and inde- 
pendence.’* Sir George Birdwood again has remarked 
that ‘ the village communities have been the stronghold 
of the traditionary arts of India: and thoi*gh these arts 
have passed out of the villages into the wide world 
beyond, the caste system of the code of Manu has still 
been their best defence against the taint and degradation 
of foreign passions.’^ 5 

In the light of the above remark we proceed to 
examine the administrative divisions of the ancient 
Tamil kingdoms in South India. The kingdom was 
divided® into the man^alam (province), kottam or 
vala-nsdu (district), nsdu (taluk), and ur (village or 
township). For example the Ur Ukkal was in Pagur 
of the Kaliyur kottam in the Ton(^man4alam.* 

m 

^ P. Banerjee, A Study of Indian Economics ^ p, 44 (Macmillans, IGll). 

* Industrial Arts of India^ p. 137. 

® In the Gupta period according to the Damodarpur copper plate in- 
scription (Ep» Ind,, vol. XV, pp. 127 E.)chukti was a province and vishaya a 
district. 

* S:1J,^ vol, iii, part i* 
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The village was the unit of administration. Each 
village was managed by a number of committees. The 
most striking committees of a village were commonly 
the tank committee, the garden supervision committee, 
the ^ommittee for the supervision of justice, temple 
commk^tee and the general committee of management. 
Others were a committee of elders for the supervision of 
wards {kudumbd)^ of the fields of the village, the 
udas'mas (ascetics). The other committees mentioned 
are a committee for gold supervision, perhaps a currency 
committee, and the committee of paiichavaravariyam 
that may possibly be identified with the pane ha pradhanm 
or aimperumkulu. * 

Representatives of these committees were also mem- 
bers of the village assembly, or the maliasabha. Evelry 
village had an assembly of its own called a sabha or a 
mahasabha. These village sabhus often call for notice 
in the South Indian inscriptions. These sabhus held 
their meetings generally in the temple halls {sabha- 
mandapa) and particularly under a large and shady* 
banian tree in platforms usually constructed for similai 
purposes.^ 

Each sabha had for its members the village elders, the 
bhattas (learned Brahmans), the visistas (straight and 
law-abiding men) and prominent priests of the temple. 
Further, representatives of the merchant community 
{nagarattWr), of the common folk {mar), and of the 
district {nattar) not infrequently sat in the sohha. 

Two Uttaramallur inscriptions^ enumerate how 
elections were made to constitute these committees 

^ Ancient India, p. 169 ; Ep, Report (or 1899, Secs. 68*-73, dealing with 
the inscriptions of the time of Parantaka Chola. See History of Aryan Rule 
in Itidia, p. 231. 

P Akam 251, Puram 390. 

» Nos. 1 and 2 of 1890 ; 5. /• /., vol. ii* part iii. 
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as well as the assembly. The village was divided into 
hamlets and wards. The first was a geographical division 
and the second was a political division. For example 
the village of Uttaramallur constituted twelve hamlets and 
thirty wards. The individual or committee in charge of 
each ward sent a list of the names of men in their 
respective wards who were eligible for election^ to the 
assembly. There were special tickets on which these 
names were written. These tickets were deposited in a 
pot. One was chosen by lot for each ward, in the presence 
of the members of the village assembly. 

The minimum qualifications to seek election in these 
local assemblies were property qualification, or educa- 
tional qualification, and sometimes both. He who owns 
6i&-fourth veil of tax-paying land, he who owns a house, 
he who owns one-eighth veil of land but qualified by 
learning one of the four bhasyas, one who is qualified to 
teach mantra-brs/imafm, and one who h»lds a share 
in the village and is versed at least in one of the Dkarma 
'Shstras and studied one whole Veda is eligible for 
election. * These qualifications alone are not enough, for 
there were the further qualifications as to age and 
character. None below thirty-five and above seventy-five 
were eligible ; and those whose character and conduct 
was not beyond question in every manner could be 
members of the assembly. 

The following relatives of a member adjudged guilty 
in office are disqualified from standing for elections : — 
(x) The near relatives of the member such as, 
the sons of mother’s sisters, the sons of paternal aunt^ 
and maternal uncles, the brothers of mother, the brothers 
of father, brothers, father-in-law, brothers of wife, brother- 
in-law, nephews, sons-in-law, father and son. 

^ Bhaniarkor Conmetnoration Volume, p. 227. 
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(2) Those who were guilty of the first four of the 
five great sins, pancha-maha-putakam — murderer of a 
Brahman, one who is addicted to intoxicating liquors, 
one who is guilty of the theft of gold, and of adultery 
witjji the wife of the preceptor. 

(^) Those who are associated with low people, who 
are fool-hardy, and who are guilty of theft or plunder. 

{4) Those of loose morals. 

(5) those who had taken forbidden dishes. 

(6) those who have committed forgery, or ridden 
on asses. 

Among the elected those who had previously served 
on the garden Supervision Committee, and those possess- 
ing more educational qualifications and also advanced 
in age, were appointed to the Committee of AnnMr 
Supervision which was perhaps the most important of all 
local committees. So far as Uttaramallur was concernod 
twelve members constituted this committee. Among 
the rest, twelve were appointed for the garden Com- 
mittee, and six for the tank Committe. There werf 
also annual committees. Any member who is charged 
with offence of any kind is to be removed at once. The 
late Mr. Krishna Sastri remarks that the co-operative and 
constructive principles on which an assembly had to 
conduct its deliberations were fully recognized, and no 
member was allowed persistently to oppose, on penalty of 
being fined, the proceedings of the assembly by saying 
‘ Nay, Nay, ’ to every proposal that was brought up. 
Refractoriness on the part of members, as distinguished 
'from an honest difference of opinion, was much dis- 
couraged.’ For the other two committees also the 
Gold Committee and the panchavwra vuriyant, the same 
method of election was pursued. Twelve members were 

' The^handarkm' Comfitmor(UionVQlmne^p, 221n 
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chosen by lot and of them six constituted each com- 
mittee. During the succeeding elections the wards 
which were represented in the previous years were 
left out and thus an equal opportunity was given 
to all. 

In the election of village officia ls such as the account- 
a nt, both election and lot on the Athenian m6ael were^ 
"made use of . The appointments werT^'usuall^'^'r"^^ 
"year. Strict discipline was observed and professional 
misconduct on the part of the officials was severely dealt 
with. Inscription No. 583 of 1904 dated A.D. 1234-5 
records the dismissal of a village accountant for the 
offence of cheating and the debarring of his relations 
from holding the appointment. 

* What were then the fun ctions which this village 
assembly transacted? From the Ukkal'ancTc^er inscrip- 
•tions, * it is increasingly manifest that the institution of 
the saihu had reached a high level of efficie«cy and a good 
working order about the tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. 
The sabhu had the following duties among others : — 

It exercised supreme rights over the village lands : it 
was the arbitrator in disputes arising from purchase and 
sale of lands : it confiscated and sold lands of defaulters: 
it was responsible for the state-levy on the village : 
it raised public subscription in the cause of general 
interest.* It obtained loans to meet exigencies such as 
famine : it had a treasury of its own : it held supervising 
control over the various committees of the village and 
also temple accounts : it had the right to punish the 
internal enemies of the village {grUma drohhi).^ Ift a 
word it did everything to improve the moral and the 
material welfare of the village. 

^ SJ.l., vol. iii, part !■ * Ep, Kepori, 1909, pp. 82-3. 

* Ibid., 1910-11, p. 72. • 

46 
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Before we close, mention must be made of the temple 
Committee, probably annually elected like the others and 
subject to the control of the village sabhu. Inscription 
No. 66 of 1923, dated the sixteenth year of Rujaruja men- 
tions the temple Committee of eight members called 
manrhiivUriyam, which supervised the temple revenues 
from lanifi and other sources and also conducted 
festivals.* The Tanjore temple inscriptions give a 
detailed working of the temple Committee in all aspects 
of temple activities which bear witness to tendencies for 
corporate life in ancient South India. The temple 
was in those times a busy and important centre. The 
princely endowments made by the kings of the Pallava, 
Chola, and the Pandya dynasties have made the temple a 
great centre of civic life. The endowments (devadsnaf^ 
were generally of lands, money, live-stock, besides 
oil, rice, vegetables, fruits, sandal, cakes, incense, etc.- 
The committfie examined the accounts submitted by 
the temple accountants in respect of grains and other 
produce. Special priests were appointed (invariably 
from the Brahman community) to perform sacred 
worship. The chief priest was assisted in his service 
by Brahman bachelors (brahmachurins). There were 
also servants to carry water, to supply garlands and 
flowers, and to cultivate them. Provision was also made 
for four yogins, three bhairavins, four yogT^varas, a music 
party of ten, twenty-four dancing girls, one astrologer, 
singers of the tiruppa 4 iyam and the tiruvoymoli, the 
teacher of vydkaram, a potter, a washerman, a carpenter 
and a superintendent. Wealthy Brahmans served as 
temple treasurers, as is evident from an inscription of 
Rujardja the Great. Further there were alms-houses 
attached to the temples. Probably the superintendent 

* Bp. Report, 1922-23, p. 104. 
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had to attend to the repairs in the temple buildings. 
The temple was a regular school in which, trom the Feda 
down to technical literature, all subjects were taught. 
There is evidence of a hostel for students and a 
hospital attached to the school. Thus the temple became 
an active centre of both higher learning as well as popular 
learning. There is every reason to believ^ that the 
village temple of the ancient Tamil land was a centre of 
cultural life. 

That the tendency to corporate organization extended 
in course of time is manifest from the Udayendiram 
plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla* and from an ins- 
cription of Jatavarman Sundarapandya. It was in the 
direction of a union of more than two villages. But it 
was purely an internal arrangement enunciated by the 
respective village assemblies. The following endorse- 
•ments dated the twenty-sixth year of Farantaka, the 
Great, make this point clear ; ‘ We nvimbers of the 
assembly of Kanchivayil and we the members of the 
assembly of Udaychandira Mangalam have agreed as 
follows : — We the inhabitants of these two villages 
having joined and having become one, can prosper as 
one village from this date.’ 

Besides these corporate groups there were two other 
important assemblies whi ch co uld be mentioned in pass- 
ing. One was the nattarox the Distir ff'^ ^ u«pir»Kly wherein 
was discussed subjects which touched the interests of the 
whole district or tiadu. The other was the assembly of 
nagarattur o r an association of merchant people.? This 
was probably the ireni or naimma organization *nf 
Sanskrit literature . IThus, the inscriptional testimony 

^ S.I.L, vol, ii, part iii, pp. 3610:. See for more details K. V. Subra- 
mania Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan ^ 

« probably this can be identified with the Na ^iikottai Chetti communit y 
of to>day who are invariably bankers and merchants.. 
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bears witness to the fact that some kind of organized rural 
administration had been in vogue in South India at least 
from the days of Nandi varman Pallavamalla, if not 
earlier as warranted by the Kasakkudi plates of that 
monarch‘s After examining these varied aspects of rural 
admifiistration : Dr. S. K. Aiyangar remarks : ‘ This 
strict rotation of offices would give every one of the 
villagers the chance to acquainting himself with the 
work of administration of the affairs of his village 
and make the general community of supervison very 
efficient in its control of smaller committees. This and 
the committees for the supervision of justice appear to 
have been constituted in a way to command respect.* 

But how they were constituted and in what manner 
they differed from the others we are not informed. In thi!^ 
fashion was the machinery provided for carrying on the 
various functions which fell to the lot of a rural unit.’^ . 

« 

Sec. V. THE LAND AND THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 

In speaking of rural administration in ancient India 
we could not afford to neglect one important aspect 
of that administration, namely, the cultivation and im- 
provement of land systems in general. In the days of 
Kautalya there was a department of agriculture manned 
by efficient officials. The superintendent of agriculture 
had some important duties to discharge. But Kautalya’s 


*' ^rdr(7cir^(ijr##M 
Qmsdrffiib 

Qur^CiHisaur (Ts;u.ibdlp(S0«irfiQiu«k 

airpnQsL^iBabrp {PuraWf 266«) 

* Ancient India^ p. 173. 
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regulations refer mainly to crown lands, or lands under 
the direct control of the state. 

There are two significant terms in the Kaulallya, 
situ and bhaga. * 

Slta-adhyaksa is the superintendent of agriculture or 
crown lands. The grains produced therein are ^ent 
to the king’s treasury by the superintendent crown 
lands. The very fact that the superintendent attends to 
the choice of seeds, the sowing and the gathering of the 
agricultural produce,^ and also the fact that the lands 
are given to tenants for life, or for a period of time 
on contract ^ and are confiscated at any moment, bear 
testimony to the regulations of public lands only. A 
further evidendce that confirms our view is the expression 
i» the chapter entitled the slta-adhyak^a. It 

C\ 

means * the king’s land This meaning is evident 
from another expression in the same chapter ‘ * 

. t 

‘ sources of irrigation established by the king for the use 
•of which special water-taxes were paid by the enjoyers 
for their own private lands.’* 

* Ttie Srlmu lam Commentary on these words is as follows 

gTcil \ (voi. i, p. m.) 

Kautalya himself explains the term SUa as 

(Arlhasastraf Bk. ii, Sec. 15.) 

® Bk. ii, Sec. 24. ^ /6td,, Bk. i, Sec. 1. 

* On this the &rlnMam Conifnent is apposite. 

I 

mi ^1 

o\ 

aptqrapqxt q?5Ef I 5%. 

'e 'O 

{Arthaidstra, vol, i, pp. 286-7,) 
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Thus Kautalya had in mind both crown lands and 
communal lands when he used the terms stta and bhaga. 
Foreign travellers could hardly be expected to understand 
the complexity of land tenures and hence their accounts 
cannot certainly be taken at their face value. Strabo 
andT^iodorus speak of the king’s ownership of all lands, 
the eu]t^«;ators’ claim being one-fourth of the produce as 
remuneration. Arrian does not state anything about the 
proprietorship of land, but records that a certain tribute 
was paid to the king for land by husbandmen. Neither 
of these writers makes the distinction between state 
lands as such and lands held by the community. The 
ArthasUsira which ought to be credited with the full 
knowledge of the subject throws more light on the ques- 
tion. VBriefly then for purposes of the land revenue ' 
Kautalya divides the whole country (janapadd) into 
four districts, and classifies the villages as the first; 
second and tl\ird order. 

Generally the superintendent* was one who had speci- 
fic and special qualifications to occupy that position. He 
was to supervise the choice of good seeds, ploughing, 
and sowing. These were done primarily by hired labour 
as well as convict labour. The village artisans consist- 
ing of blacksmiths, coppersmiths and similar other pro- 
fessionists were to supply the necessary accessories for 

The second line of the stanza is important as it shows the existence of 
private property or the propriety right enjoyed by the kutumbins or the heads 
of the joint- family. That the state was no owner of the land is attested again 

by Jaimini (Purva Mlfnamsa, vi. 7. 

7. 3.) See also Nilaka^tha’s observations in the VyuvahSramayukha 

3 Iff! 3 

^ Arthasilstra, Bk. ii, Sec. 24, 
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which they were amply paid for. In the choice of 
different seeds and in the sowing of them particular 
attention was paid and everything was happily regulated. 

Kautalya makes a scientific classification of the 
whole land into four broad divisions : sandy, swanrpy, 
wet, and dry lands answering roughly to the regional 
classification of Tamil literature.' Of th^se the 
first two were generally discarded as unfit for 
cultivation purposes. The other lands were usually 
taken up for cultivation of different grains, fruits, 
and roots. Some of the fields depended entirely on 
rainfall whilst others were provided with irrigational 
facilities. Kautalya’s knowledge of geography as well 
as astronomy was accurate. He knew the system of 
meteorology by which the amount of rainfall was 
calculated in different parts of the empire. The scientific 
methods of ploughing and sowing were not unknown. 
The Artha'sastra recommends the sowing ®f grains like 
rice, tila, kodrava and priyanku in the commencement 
of the rainy season niudga, maska, and saidya 

in the middling of the season (Jisagiqi:) ; and kusumba, 
masura, yava, godumut etc., towards the close of the rainy 
season In irrigation again the state evinced 

abiding interest. In the absence of facilities for digging 
cand.ls or channels, aqueducts and water-lifts by bullocks 
were provided to feed the crops. These are still common 
in many parts of South India. But such irrigation faci- 
lities were given to all for nothing. *-^'A water-tax was 
collected which amounted to one-fifth of the producdl 
In Kautalya’s time the interest in irrigation was so in- 
tense and the interest in agriculture so great that 


* Supra, p. 334. 
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the reclamation of the waste was advocated by the 
state. Uncultivated lands were let on lease to 
tenants who would offer their services to cultivate 
them and for the use of which they were empowered 
to ^ay from one-fourth to one-fifth of the produce, 
the state affording irrigational conveniences. If the 
lands w^'e fed by irrigation canals, the state claimed, 
only one-fifth of the produce; but if water-lifts were 
provided for, one-fourth of the produce was generally 
demanded. At least the rate was fixed in such a way 
that the tenant or the labourer would have a decent and 
economic living. * The village superintendents, physi- 
cians and sthSnlkas, veterinary surgeons, horse-trainers, 
and messengers were endowed with lands, the produce^ 
of which went to them for life or during the period of 
active service. These had no right to alienation. Evi- 
dently these refer to crown lands. ^ 

There attj four methods of irrigation : by hand 
by water taken on shoulders 
by mechanical contrivances and lastly 

from tanks and rivers Bridges, water- 

courses, and embankments are mentioned by the one word 
setu.^ It was also the duty of the state to look after these 
sources of irrigation that they never ran into waste, but were 
always kept in order. Even wind was used for driving 
power. Windmills are not gone yet out of use."* Megas- 
thenes writes, ‘ the greater part of the soil is under 

* Arihaiadra, Bk. ii, Sec. 24, 

* 

I Bk.U, Sec. 1.) 

^ Ibid.f Bk. ii, Sec, 24; cf. N. N, Law, Studies in AnHent Indian 
Polity t p. 13. 

* Jbid.i Bk. iii, Sec. 10 ; Megasthenes^ Bk. i, Frag. 1* 
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irrigation and consequently bears two crops in the course 
of a year. • • • ’ ‘ Some superintend the rivers, measure 
the land as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by 
which water is let out from the main canals into other 
branches so that every one may have an equal supply of 
it’* ^ * 

The crops are divided into three ; wet, sujifimer, and 
winter crops. Under the first category is included rice, 
under the second sugarcane, and under the third vege- 
tables. The care with which the soil was selected for 
different crops -affords an interesting study. But these 
do not come under the present survey.^ 

Agriculture was, as it is now, the prime industry of 
Hindu India and hence every writer has something to say 
dn it. AmarakoSa defines the word as ‘methods 
and means connected with the plough.’ ^ Further the 
•importance of agriculture is seen from a popular verse^ 
which says that agricultural wealth al»Jne is wealth. 
The same ideas are reflected in the soul-stirring line of 
the famous Tamil poet Kambanattar. ® 

There is no other wealth superior to that of agricultural 
wealth, for our very existence depends upon it. It is one 
of the laws of war in ancient India that even during 
the operations of war no damage or injury was to be 
inflicted even to the enemy’s crops, and that the agri- 
cultural classes were not to be molested. 

The DharmasUtras also advance certain rules for agri- 
cultural improvements in general. Baudhayana rules that 

, ' Jp'rag, 34. • 

* Arthailistra^ Bk. ii, Sec. 24 ; vide Kamanclaka, iv. 51-56, 

* I 

* JWRT ff ^ I 

. ^ 
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the study of the yedas and the industry of agriculture 
are not inconsistent.* On the other hand they are inter- 
dependent and one could take to both. This indicates 
the importance of the agricultural industry. In the 
opinion of Apastamba any lessee who takes the land 
on certain conditions and is not able to realize the maxi- 
mum prdy^ce through sheer carelessness and want of 
proper exertion on his part, would be held responsible 
for the satisfaction of his agreement. He further rules 
that any labourer engaged in cultivation abandons the 
work incomplete is liable to be flogged. Such a high 
penalty imposed would merely show with what care and 
exertion an agricultural labourer was expected to work. 

In addition to the literary evidence the inscriptions 
furnish us with the various kinds of land tenure ifi 
vogue in ancient India, (i) The brahmadeya lands were 
chiefly grants conferred on learned Brahmans (the, 
ifotriyas of the village for their remarkable learning 
and character). Such grants of lands were indeed a 
common feature of practically every sovereign who 
reigned in ancient India. His grantees are those who 
cultivate themselves or get them cultivated by others, 
or even assign them to others.® These lands were free 
from taxes and forced labour. (2) There were paribhoga 
villages which had cultivated lands, wells, houses, slaves, 
etc. These were perpetual settlements. (3) There were 
besides bhatfa villages which had private quadrupeds, 
fields, houses and slaves.^ There were again sarva- 
niUnya ekabhoga grants.'* Some of them were 
pavtifhoga, a^ta-b/ioga, angabhoga, and ranga bhoga.^ 

, A village was generally divided into shares, and these 
were made by different standards of measure.® Different 

‘ t. S. 10. 30. * Ep,, Ind. w. 3. 46. » /did., x. 3. 44. 

8, •/did., Vi. Id. •/«<#. viJl. 33. 
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kinds of these were in vogue during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. One such was known as the bhakti. * 
There is evidence to indicate a wide and elaborate 
survey and measurement of land though different for 
the different parts of the country.*'^- The earlier Gupta 
inscriptions mention lands being surveyed, mea- 
sured, and divided into various holdings >known as 
pratyayas.^ The measurements were psdsvarta^ equal 
to a square foot.* These holdings had different 
measurements. Each of them was definitely marked 
by boundary limits.® These boundaries were fixed 
by special officials who were called simakarmakaros or 
stmapradata.^ The surveyor was pramatha^ and the 
judicial officers and adjudicators who decided such cases 
of dispute were nyUya-karmikas. There were proper 
records maintained in the villages by the accountant.' 

’ Next in rank was the headman. These records showed 
the size of different holdings with the rf-espective pro- 
prietors besides every detail of the settlement. The 
official who collected the royal share of the produce in 
grain was named dhruvadikaranika or dhruva.^ 

Among the officials referred to in South Indian inscrip- 
tions two of them are important for our present purpose® — 
the official in charge of tax-free villages puravuvari and 
the official in charge of the tax-register varippottagam. In 
this connection a reference may also be made to an 
inscription of Virarajendradeva. * ° This records the 

’ Ep. Ind,, vsii. 20. * No. 38 of Fleet, dated a.d. 571. 

* Bp. Ind., X. 3. 46. * No. 38 of Fleet, p. 170, footnote 4. 

• Cf. Yajnavalkya, ii. 153 ; No. 24 of Fleet ; S. I. /., vol. ii, part v, 
p.98. 

* No. 46 of Fleet, dated a.d. 571 ; Ep. Ind., vol. xii, p. 75. , 

* TalavStaka, No. 46, Fleet, p. 217, footnote 8. 

• No. 38 of Fleet, pp. 169-170. 

• See K. V. Subramania Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Dekhan, pp. 372-4. 

” Bpigrapbist Report, 1916, pp. 118 and 119. 
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grant of the revenue of a village and incidentally fur- 
nishes information regarding revenue officers and their 
duties. Here are mentioned one official for the puravuvari 
and one for the varippottagam. Other officials mentioned 
are six officers of the u^ankuttam^ the thirty-three officers 
of (despatch office), the mugavetti, the variyitidv^ 

the papinysyam, etc. From other inscriptions we under- 
stand there were no fixed number of officials in charge of 
the puravari. Among the fourteen inscriptions of UkkaP 
one mentions it as the order of Rajaraja the Great, 
empowering the village assembly to confiscate and sell 
off the lands for which no revenue was paid for two 
full years. This indirectly serves to diminish the 
number of defaulters, for default meant sometimes the loss 
of ownership of the land. 

Reclamation of waste and uncultivated lands by 
means of digging tanks, and thus introducing cultivation 
is definitely jnentioned in a South Indian inscrip- 
tion.* There were periodical settlements.* Here the 
reshuffling of new boundaries, of holdings, of expropri- 
ations of previous owners and the recording of new 
proprietors were done and recorded in the document 
caXltd vyavasta or araiyaolai. The Tanjore inscriptions 
which are interesting in more than one respect speak of 
the smallest unit of the land of Rajarajadeva's time. 
1/52428800000 of a veii was measured and assessed to 
revenue. Students of economics may say that there 
were uneven and uneconomic holdings in ancient times. 
But this is to judge the tenth century fact by the 
twentieth century standard. 

Cattle.— C\o%&\y allied with , this subject of agri- 
culture is the protection and improvement of cattle. 

/ 5, vol. iii, parti. * /6^., vpl. i, p. 65. 

• ® 75^., vol. part S, p. W. 
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Pasttxre lands are necessary for cows, horses and other 
animals. The improvement of livestock is still an 
unsatisfactory problem even in modern times. There 
was a special department which looked after the grazing 
grounds and meadows for the proper supply of fodder, 
etc., 'to the livestock. A register of cattle was main- 
...Jtained fixing the scale and standard of diet as determined 
by the working capacity of each animal.* 

To-day we hear of mechanical contrivances for 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping the crops without much 
strain on the part of human or even animal labour. But 
conditions were quite different in those days of which 
we are speaking. In England until recently horses were 
u^ed in the driving of ploughs. But in India from 
the very earliest times only bulls have been yoked to 
the plough. Generally we notice in our rural parts the 
plough drawn by two bulls only. But during the 
period when Atri composed his Dharma ^sira we find 
|hat as many as eight bulls were employed in drawing 
the plough. According to this law-giver^ ploughing 
with two animals is a heinous sin and the man who does 
it is the veritable killer of the animal. But two bulls 
could draw a plough for a reasonable time over a prakara. 
If four are yoked the plough could be taken to midday 
and if six upto the third part of the day and if eight for 
the whole day. The more the work the more animals 
are to be employed, for excessive work would break 
the back of the animals. Though according to Airi 
ploughing by eight bulls is the righteous method 
ploughing by two bulls is common. The reason is not far 
to seek. There is a perceptible deterioration of cattle 

* Artiud&stra, Bk, ii, Sec. 29; Imperial Gazetteer, vol, iii, pp. 77-8 ; 
Studies in Polity ^ pp. 17 and 22, 

^ AM SaHthiia, 21^. 
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wealth in point of both physical and numerical strength. 
The supply lacking, demand has to be adjusted. The 
Law-Books contain regulations as to cattle grazing and 
improvements of agriculture. * Various rules are given 
in the Kaufatlya as regards cattle protection, dairying, 
trespass, preventing cruelty to animals, etc.® 

In examining these allied topics under the heading,,, 
‘Cattle and Pasture’, Law mentions six officers;* 
superintendent of cows, of pastures, of game-keepers, 
elephants, of horses, of forests. ■* 

Sec. vi. MUNCIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of towns and cities was con- 
ducted on such efficient lines as that of the villages. 

* Manu. is. 10 ; v. 14. 1-5. 

* Arthai&stra^ Bk. ii, Sec. 29. 

® See Studies in Ancient Indian Polity y p. 18. '* 

* There waaI^a special officer who looked after the forests. Here 
abouDded wild tribes and uncivilized hunters. The superintendent would 
employ some of them to exploit these forests. With the help of their houncl^ 
it was their practice to hunt, .shoot, and kill wicked animals which were a 
source of danger to the neighbouring crops and villages. Besides wild 
tribes, thieves and other enemies of the state would be found concealed 
among the thick of the bushes, lying in wait for an opportunity to fall on 
the people and deprive them of their wealth and property. The hunters iu 
the employ of the state were expected to reconnoitre these wild regions, 
and report every day through the pigeons if they came across any 
particulars that must needs be communicated {Arthasdstray Bk. ii, Sec. 34.) 

Kautalya divides forests into three classes : forests for Brahmans, game- 
forests, and reserve, forests. Each has to be specially provided for by the .state. 
In the first class of the forests, the Brahmans lived and performed penance 
and sacrifices. It was provided with a good and never- failing lake- No wild 
animals found their habitations there. They were often visited by kings and 
Vised by them for hunting purposes. It was ager publicus of ancient India. 
6n the extreme limits of the state were elephant forests. Here elephants 
were caught and trained. There were what were known as reserve forests 
where no one was allowed freedom of entry. There was a special officer who 
collected the various rich forest-produce. Even manufactories were open 
there to carry on a large scale the various cottage industries of rope- 
making, basket-making, medicines, tanning of skins, metallurgy, elc. 
{Afth4»^mra, Bk. ii, Sec. 17). 
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It is interesting to read from the Kautatiya that the 
municipal administratidn was carried on on systematic 
lines. The choice of the capital and its site were 
indeed important. Topographical and geographical 
factors were taken into consideration for fixing the site. 
According to Sukra it must be a place to which com- 
munication with the sea was an important factpr. The 
'Tiouses were well built and it would appear tW cities 
were garden-cities in ancient India. The gardens were 
situated on one side of the houses. There is testimony 
again in the Artha^Ustra to the knowledge of the science 
of horticulture.* Through the towns and around them 
ran roads well-paved and strong in all quarters. Royal 
roads were interspersed throughout, with innumerable 
fobt-paths.^ Kautalya recommends the planting of 
medicinal herbs and fruit trees along these roads. ^ Besides 
grand trunk roads led to the north as far as the 
Himalayas and to the west and to the soutji.* 

Kautalya mentions six principal roads in a city — 
T'oads for chariots, for small vehicles, for cattle, for other 
animals, for trade routes, for pastures, and in country 
parts for leading to military stations, and for cremation 
grounds. Several small roads and foot-paths are also 
mentioned. Damaging of these ways or blocking them 
in any manner would be dealt with promptly and the 
punishment was fines which varied according to the 
importance relatively of the roads. ® That the repairing of 
such damaged places was prompt and attended to imme- 
diately is obvious from the edicts of Asoka. Along 
these various routes were formed, at some distances apact, 


» gakra, i. 212. IS ; iv. 4. S2-S6. 

• Ibid,, i. 259-^3 ; Yajnavalkya, i. 134. 

® Aioka, Rock Ins., No. 2. * ArtMdsira Bk. vii, Sec. 12 

• ibid., Bk. ui, Sec, 10, 
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rest-houses and market places interspersed by parks.' 
In these rest-houses were giveir water and food, provi- 
sions for strangers travelling along that road.* It fes 
also been shown that mile-stones were a distinguishing 
feature though Otto Stein doubts their use as gathered 
from the Kautatlya.^ Again at the crossing of roads 
were instituted lamps which were lighted every evening 
and whicn indicated a safe path for travellers.* Another"’ 
interesting regulation was to afford protection to 
passengers from being troubled by thieves and robbers 
assuring them of the safety of their lives and property in 
every direction to the distance of one yojana.^ This 
report old as it is belonging to the older age of the 
DharmnsUtras shows beyond doubt the utmost care 
taken by the state represented by the townsmen or the 
village community for the safety of life and property of the 
individual citizen. , 

^ The public health department of the Municipal 
r administration i s not without interestalsa H^harma- 

sUtras and the Dharma ^Ustras agree in the main as to* 
the various regulations for maintaining public health in 
•'towns. Apastamba has rules relating to health and 
hygiene.® Gautama rules that the use and sale of bad 
milk and bad flesh must be punished severely.’' The 
committing of nuisance in public roads and in sacred 
spots such as rivers, temples, shady places, before 
fire, women and Brahmana was punished.® One 
should not spoil the waters by saliva, blood, or other kind 


■ i * ^ukra, i. 2S7-9 and Kamandaka. xiv. 28-41 ; JUtaka, vol. i, p. 199 : 
Hdrsachariia^ p. 176. 

• Edicts of Asoka 11, ® Megasihtnes und Kdutilyat pp. 18 ff. 

* See N. N, Law, Theories in Ancient Indian Polity^ p. 93. 

» Apastamba. ii. 10. 26, • i. 11. 30 ; IS. 20 ; i. 2. 31. 

’ Cb. «vH, • Yajnavalkya, i. 134-36, 
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of .impurities.* The conception of pure and good water 
asihe first essential for all good health has been realized 
#omfremote times.* There were hospitals for both man 
and beast. Medical aid was given on an adequate and 
jar^e scale. Various measures were taken to prevent 
the spreading of diseases throughout the land. Adul- • 
terated articles of food as also adulteratedymedicines 
if administered were severely dealt with.® State 
hospitals for adults and children are mentioned in the 
Munava Dharma SUstra.* Other preventive measures 
by observance of special religious rites were not 
uncommon. Mention is made of four classes of medical 
experts, including midwives and nurses, army-surgeons, 
as well as a number of medicinal drugs and herbs and 
eurgical instruments. That ancient Indian medical 
science was not advanced* in the line of surgery is 
.completely falsified from the numerous references made 
in the Artha'sUstra. Megasthanes menthons to us with 
what care and attention medical help was afforded 
even to foreigners when they fell ill. It is said that 
Alexander consulted Indian physicians when he was ' 
in India. There is in addition the evidence of 
the Buddhist Jntakas^ which mention distinctly that 
special lectures were delivered in medicine and surgery 
in the educational institutions of Benares and Taxila. 
Kautalya recommends punishment to physicians who 
treated patients with carelessness. Epidemics were 
at once reported to the state authorities who, it is not 
impossible to guess, took measures to prevent contagion. ^ 
Regulations as to dress and beddings demonstrate ip a 

’ ysjnavalkya, i. 138 ; i5«kra, ii. 37-47 ; Vasijfa, ii. 13. 

* im., i. 192. » ArthaSistt'a, Bk. iv, Sec. i. * 

* Manu, viii. 395. * ArthaS&stra, Bk. x. Sec. iii. 

* MtakaSt vol. iii, pp. 32 and 221 ; iv, p. 253 ; MiMvai[ga, ch. vi, p. 215. 

^ Arthaidstra^ Bk. iv, See. i, 

^ . V ■ ■ 
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large measure the utmost care bestowed upon health. 
These show that side by side with 'their ideas of philaso- 
phy and care of souls the ancient Hindus bestowed 
great attention also to their physical health. * 

It has been shown how Municipal administration 
.interested itself in maintaining the safety of life and 
security oi^roperty of its citizens.,. This could be done 
dfily If the people paid in return tor such services, taxes 
or tolls with which alone such things are possible. A 
number of taxes are mentioned The tolls and road cess 
are important.* There were fines as the result of justice 
meted out in punishing the wicked and the criminals. 
There was also income from trade and commerce by 
land and water. 

The superintendent of tolls shall cause to erect neap 
the large gate of the city both the toll-house and its flag 
on the north or south- There was the seal mark on the , 
merchandise.® , There were exemptions of tolls in cases 
of articles intended for marriage, for presentation, for 
sacrifices, for temples, for gift of cows, and for other cere- 
monials.^ Tolls from harbours where ships arrive 
{khatrd) and license to liquor traffic* also swelled the 
revenues. 

^ We can now turn our attention to the staff which 
manned the ship of the Municipal administration, ^ukra 
speaks of six principal officers — the headman or the 
president, the magistrate or the judge, the collector of 
land revenue and other products, the officer in charge 
of tolls and duties, and the sentinel,* and lastly the 


‘It is said 3?Ii^ I (Cf. Law, 5AMf^«,pp.9I-S.) 

* Snltra, Iv. 2. 12S. * AtihaiHsira, Bk. ii, Secs. 21 and 22. 

* JlHdi • Bk.U.SM.SS. • Sukra, a. 121-3, 
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clerk. Tax-collectors should be like gardeners who 
phick only fruits and’ flowers of the plants thus leaving 
the productive capacity altogether unimpaired. * The 
mayor of the town must behave towards the citizens 
like parents towards their sons. His duty was to 
keep peace and order while the judge p,iyiishecf the • 
wicked and the evil-minded. The qualificaj^ns which 
were expected of a clerk are indeed high. Besides skilled 
proficiency in maintaining accounts he must be con- 
versant with the several languages of different countries 
so as to carry on unintermittent correspondence with 
every state. The duty of the sentinel was to furnish 
information. He must be of strong physique, regular 
and active in habits, obedient and faithful and also 
*well versed in the science of weapons.® 

Kautalya speaks of a tiSgaraka or the superintendent 
of the city which was protected on all four sides at the 
entrance by sthunikas or sentinels — ar^pied men who 
reported to the authorities concerned the movements 
of enemies or other undesirables. The duties of the 
nUgaraka were onerous. He examined every day the 
water-reservoirs, roads, secret passages, fortresses, and 
other defensive works. He kept in his custody things 
stolen or lost, to be returned to the owners on their 
claim. He could set free a child, the old, the diseased 
and others by taking compensation. Other prisoners 
were liberated on the king’s birthday or full moon 
days. The jail regulations are also given in sufficient 
detail.* 

There was a census clerk who noted from tim^ to 
time the number of houses with their respective inhabi- 
tants, their caste, professions and their earning capacities. * 

‘ Sttkra, ft. 172£t. * Ibid., ft. 170 ff. 


* ArthaSistra^ Bk, ii, Sec. 36. 
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The census was then a permanent institution being a 
state department of the Samoharta. This institution 
of the census,* an element of civilized life, was also 
a feature in villages. Emigration and immigration 
of persons® are also mentioned. In the city there 
were' officials in the grade of the vilhg^-gopas, who 
supervisees^ ten to forty households. Every official 
was also a census officer. For administrative purposes 
every city or town was divided into four divisions with 
slAsni&as in respective divisions. There were managers 
of charitable institutions i/iJiarntUvasati) who took charge 
of mendicants and travellers. Among police regulations 
are prevention of fires and the curfew regulation prohi- 
biting movements in the city. 

^lien guests must either go to their caste people oi* 
Ih/e in rest houses. There were watchmen who either 
openly or in disguise wandered all the streets and other « 
public places such as hotels, shops of wine-vendors, 
flesh-dealers, gambling dens, and arrested the criminal, 
and even suspects who were punished if found guilty. 
There were regulations for building and also for kindling 
fire. Thatched roofs were avoided as far as possible. 
Preventive measures were taken to quench fire when it 
breaks out in any corner of the city or of the village. 
Those citizens who did not co-operate in such public mat- 
ters were fined and also punished in other ways.® There 
are again rules of practical wisdom ; — insurance against 
famine, flood and fire.^ In case of famine th(e king would 
supply freely food from his treasury or from sympathetic 
neighbouring rulers or from the munificence of his rich 
subjects. Failing these he set on foot emigration. In 

t ' 

^ ArtkaSOstrat Bk. iij Sec. 3S, * Ibid., Bk. x, Sec. 2. 

^ Ibid., Bk. ii. Sec. 36 and Bk. xiv« Sec, 2. 

^hM^SiudminAnciefiHndianPolUy,^.9S^, 
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time of floods people must remove themselves from the 
banks of rivers. * 

The responsibilities of the watchmen were great. 
They had alone power to punish the evilly bent. If by any 
reason men of good conduct were arrested by them ^r if 
they misbehaved towards slave girls they were punished. 
If they misbehaved or seduced family w oman f^^u/asiri) 
*the punishment was nothing short of death. These 
were regulations. to maintain the public morals of the city. 
The citizens of the town or foreigners, when going out of the 
city or into it, should furnish passes. Failing this, they 
were punished.* Thus the Municipal administration of 
ancient India anticipates tendencies which would satisfy 
even an expert commissioner of a modern city corporation. 


Artkaiislra, Bk. viii, Sec. 4. 


* Ibid., ii, Sec. 36. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 

In the foreguing pages oL this little volume an. 
endeavour has been made to give a brief survey of a 
polity, almost modern in character, having an uninterrupt- 
ed course of existence for some thousands of years. 
^History records many a polity in different countries of 
the ancient world. Egypt, Greece, Rome, Babylon, 
China and other countries have had their own day and 
contributed not a little to the sum total of the worlt^s 
culture and progress. Though every nation evolved its 
own polity, no polity had the inherent vitality that 
Hindu polity possessed, and this feature enabled th^ 
latter to continue to live unhampered by ravages of 
time. 

In our short study of a great subject, — complex in 
its very nature through lack of materials to reconstruct 
it on a secure basis, — we have tried to trace the political 
and constitutional evolution of Hindu India from earliest 
times known to history. There is numismatic evidence, 
according to Sir Alexander Cunningham, of a dated 
history to about looo B.C. Literary evidence pushes 
this date further by several millenniums. The recent dis- 
coveries of the Archaeological Department at Harappaand 
Mohenjodaro, are sure to revolutionize the history of our 
chronology. In such uncertain field we shall not venture 
until we feel confident we are on firm ground. From 
the available pieces of evidence a long lease of life, longer 
than that of any polity in the world including Babylon, 
may be given to Hindu polity. From the simple tribal 
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system of the Vedic times when the king was the adminis- 
trator of justice and leader in war, we have an unbroken 
tradition which is one and the same, apart from the 
variations due perhaps to changing conditions and alter- 
ed circumstances of the land. The king was regarded as 
much a citizen as any other. Obedience was shown to iSim 
because he directed and regulated the affairs of. all other 
'citizens so that the latter might live in peace and security. 
This concept of the Vedic texts was promulgated by 
the theory of Yogakskema in the epic, Puranic and 
Arthasastra literature of much later times. Thus the 
polity that was allowed to develop, and develop 
perhaps on rationalistic lines was civil in character. 
The end of the state, namely, the moral and material 
welfare of the citizens at large, could not be realized in 
a polity which made militarism as the essential feature. 
No doubt wars were fought and territories were con- 
quered. The object was to bring the \^jjiole country 
under one man’s sceptre. The laws of war are only a code 
bf honour very skilfully incorporated into the body of 
the civil law, so that militarism may not show itself in 
all its nakedness. 

From the head of a family the pri miti ve Hindu 
became the chief of a tribe and soon the leader of a small 
.state. This began to grow in extent and with that the 
office of the monarchy and the dignity of the institution. 

epoch of the BrUhmanas we find mahUrUjas^ or 
great kings, adhirsjas and sSrvabkaumas, titles superior 
to that of mahSrUja. The sarvabhauma is the over- 
lord of the whole land known to them at that time. 
Thus in the period of the Brskmanas, the idea of an 
empire had come to stay. Nanda Vardhana establishes 
an empire in Magadha about the fifth century before 
the Christian era, What we now understand by the 
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centralized form of administration, takes root, to shoot 
forth into a tree with fruits and flowers. BuUthe 
principle of centralization was foreign to the Hindu 
tradition, and consequently it had a short lease of 
lif^ Under the Mauryas to a small extent and possibly 
undergo Guptas, the principle of decentralization, 
gained c^irrency with the result the emperors of these 
epochs recognized rightly the existence of small states. * 
dej ^ndent or independent, free or unfree. Thus force 
*6f circumstances continued to bring transformation in 
the forms of the constitution. 

The tendency was for small states to assert their in- 
dependence and hence their individuality grew and grew 
after the empire of Harsa with the consequence that the 
whole country was parcelled out in different tiny stat<^ 
each by itself weak to resist the powerful invader. This 
lack of unity among themselves gave a sure opening Ip 
the invading, chieftain, and the r esult was the decay of 
Hindu culture . It decayed but did not die. The Rajputs, 
the Maharattas, the Sikhs attempted to revive the age* 
long institutions but with no success. But success is 
yet to be. We conch idp with Tayaswal : The constitu- 
tional progress made by the Hindu has probably not been 
equalled, much les s surpassed by any polity of antiquity . 
The great privile ge of the Hin du at th e same time is that^ 
he is not yet a fossil : he is still livingwith a det ermination 
which a great historian (Duncker) has characteri^d as a 
^aclty which bends but does not break. .The Golden 
Age of his polity lies not in the Past but in the Future.** 


^ Hindu Polity^ part ii, p. 209. 


|»&ZKXBP AT TBB mOCBSAW PR3KSS, VBPBBV MADlAa^ld29. C5384, 
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A 

Abdication, theory of, 70. 

Adhaya, 61, 62. 

Abhisechanam, 87, 107. 

Abhiseka, 82. 

Accounts, how presented, 207. 
Adandya, 85. 

Adhikdrikan or judge, 266. 
Adhikdrnika (judge), 248, 

Adhirdja^ 79. 

Adhyak^a^ 108. 

Adi Kdvya^ 331. i 

Administration of villages, by Com- | 
• mittees, 325. 

Affidavit before the registration I 
officer, 257. 

Agriculture, importance of, 369, ; 
370. 

AimperufiikulUf 158, 162, 358. 
Aiyangar, S. K., 364, I 

Aiyangar, K, V, R., 227/1, 256. 

Aiyar, K. S., 39. 

Akranda, 271. 

Aksapatala, 204. 

Ak^auhinii 296. 

Ak^av&pa, 134, 

Allowances, travelling and halting, 

210 . 

Amdtyas, 125. 

Ambulance corps, 285. 

Anderson, G., 329. 

Angarista Raja, 29. 

Anlkiniy a military divison, 296, 
Antapdla, collector of road cess, 
171. 

Anuidtika^ 311. 

Anvlksikiy 2. 

Apastamba, 325. 

Araiyaolai, 372. | 

Ardjaka, 19, 21, 23. 

Arbitration Board, 326. 

Archmological discoveries, 382. 
Arjuna, 34, 103. 

Arms and armour, 277. 

Arrian, 293, 366. 

Arsenal department, 276. 

Artha, 3, 33, 34, 168. 

Arthas&strat definition of, 2, 

50 


Assembly, 139; majority opinion, 
139/1 ; uuanimouSjydecisioii , 140; 
in Tamil literature, 161. 

Moka, 73, 77, 80, 145, 252. 

Asramas, IS, 43, 46. 

A^takulakiii 350. 

Asvamedba, 91 - 3 . 

Asvapdliuvardt , 323 . 

ASvatthama, 112. 

Ataviki, 111 . 

Atharva Veda, 65, 6G. 

Atibala, 14. 

Atmakasitaiftf 242. 

Auditing Accounts, 207. 

Autocracy humbled, 250. 

Ayudhaj i visathy^ha , 356 . 

A vudhika, 311, 

H 

Bah ud an t a k a .♦I'l . 

Balance of power, 271. 

Bali, 115. 

Banishment, for Brahman culprits 

241. 

Baiinerjee, I-*. N., 61, 72/;. 

Barnett, L. D., 49/;. 

Battlefield, choice of, 302. 
Baudhayana, 64, 254. 

Bench clerk, 225. 

Bhadrasena, 9(5. 

Bhajana, 210. 

Bhdy^a, 178, 365. 366. 

Bhaktif a measure, 371. 

Bhandarkar, D.R., 73, 74. 

Bliamli, 158. 

Bbaradvaja 13, 111. 

Bharata 68, 6l>. 

Bharatas, 9. 

Bbaskaravarmaii, 169. 

Bhatta, 370. 

Bhisma 11-12, 13, 44, 46. 

Bhoga, 178. 

Bhoja, 15. , 

Birdwood, Sir George, 49. 

Brahman ; definition of, 118. 
Brahmanaka, 118. 

Brahmadeya, 370. 

Brhaspati, 6, 8, 9, 252-53. 
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INDEX 


Bryce, Viscount, on failure of Demo- 
cracy, 328. 

Budget, Balancing of, 194 ; Agastya 
on surplus budget, 195 ; Snkra’s 
budget, 196, 

Budget season, 206. 


C 

Camps, ground for, 301, 

Capital punishments, 236. 

Castes, advantages of, 338 ; based 
on profession, 336, 337. 

Caste organization for industry, 329. 
Cattle, 372 ; Improvement of, 373 ; 

officers attached to, 374. 

Census clerk, .379, 380. 

Census Report of 1891, 336. 

Ceylon inscriptions, 151. 
Chakra-Palita, 14.S. 

Chamu^ an army division, 296. 
Chanakya, 7«. 

ChandeSvara, 252. 

Chandragiipta, 73. 

Charudatta, 248. 

Chaturvarga 37. 

Chera, 37. 

Chola, 37, 

Chukii^ a province, 3S7«. 

Civil causes, according to previous 
postings, 267 ; lawyers for, 268. 
Class division in the West, 338. 
Clauswitz, 286. 

Co-operation, not communistic, but 
communal, 349. 

Co-operative guilds, 337. 
Co-operative undertakings, 233, 327. 
Commander-in-chief, qualifications, 
308 ; a permanent officer (?) 309. 
Commissariat, 294. 

Coramunalism, principle of, 149«. 
Compensation prjice, Vdrya, Vana- 
deya, 250. 

Contracts of different kinds, 229. 
Coomaraswami, A. K., 48, 329 
Cotton, Sir Henry, 49. 
Counter-petition, rules of, 257. 

Court offences, 258. 

Criminal cases, admitted at any 
time, 267 ; no lawyers for, 268. 
Cross-examination, 238. 

Crown lands, 165. 

Crown lands and private lands, 365. 
Crown Prince, 97 ; disobedience to 
king, 106 ; consecration of, 107 ; 
education of, 107 ; murder of. 111 ; 
misbehaviour of, 110 ; allowance 
of, 113. 

Cunningham f Sir Alexander, 382. 


D 

j Daksaprajapati, 112. 
f Ddnastuiis^ 120. 

I Dania, 10 11 . 

I Dandadharai 2\ . 
i D&ndika, 12. 

I DandanUi, 1, 2, 6. 

: DandaP&ru^yamt 232. 

Ddndkya, 100. 

DaSabandha, 258;? . 

Dayabhaga, 332«. 

Death of a .warrior, South Indian 
custom, 280. 

Decentralization, principle of, 384. 
Defalcation, three ways of, 213, 
Democracy of the ideal type, 24 ; 
economic, 49. 

Department of Accounts, 204. 

; Department of Local Govern nient, 
functions of, 325. 

. Department of Navy, 294-6. 
i Deposits, two kinds of, 231. 

Deia.m. 

i Devabhaga Srautarsi, 119. « 

Devadattaka, 353 
Devala, 278. 

Devolution and distribution of 
powers, 328. » 

i Dharma^ 28, 33. 

; Dkarniddhikaranas f 168. 
Dharmddhikdrin, 224. 

Dharmasthiya^ a common law court, 
227 ; list of cases to, 228-9. 
Dharmapala, 22. 

Dhaumya, 115. 

Dhrtarastra, 68, 109. 

Dhruva, 371, 

Digvijaya, 77, 78. 

Diodorus, 366. 

Diplomatic Theories, 272-4. 
Diplomatic means, four, 275, 278, 
Discrimination in equity, 263 ; jits- 
tice, 262. 

Divi.sion of villages, geographical 
and political, 359. 

Draupadl, 70, 247 ; appeal to court 
as to the validity of Yu^isthira*s 
action, 247. 

Drana-mukha^ 315; offier-in-charge 
of. 320. 

Dumaya^ 37. 

D7)Qras^ 320. 


E 

Economic democracy, 335. 
Edwardes, S. M., 72, 243, 
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Eggeling, J., 89, 91, 116. 

Eighteen guilds in the JUtakas^ 340. 

Ekalihogat 370. 

EkarUja, 79. 

Election in village assemblies, 359 ; 
qualifications of members, 359 ; 
disqualified, 359-60 ; delibera- 
tion in assembles, 360. 

Elphinstone, Mountetuart, 329. 

Embezzlement, forty forms, 208-9. 

Emigration, 380. 

Epidemics and state, 377. 

Essence of democracy, 355. 

Ethics of war, 281,282; Megasthenes' 
evidence, 283; in Tamil literature, 
284-286. 

Equity, 218, 256. 

Exchequer, 202. 

Excise, regulations of, 174. 

Executioner, sense of justice, 250. 

Expenditure, items of, 190-191; two 
kinds of, 191 ; civil list of Kaut- 
alya, 192. 


F 

Kick, R., 116, 343. 

•Financial prosperity and adversity, 
213. 

Fleet, 4. 

Follett, M. P., 36. 

, Foreign intercourse, 27U. 

Forests, kinds of, 374«. 

Fortresses, different kinds of, in 
South India, 276, 275. 

Fourfold force, 293; work of, 299-300. 
Frazer, Sir James, 57, 

Functions of sabha^ 361. 


G 

Gambling, regulations of, 175. 
Gaipa^ a military division, 296 ; ins- 
titution of, 347. 

Gai;iapati Sastri, 2«, 31. 

GanSsa, 348. 

Gandhara, 113, 129, 131. 

Gaaga, 14, 217. 

Garden cities, 375. 

GauriSiras, 13. 

Ghoshal, 55«, 57, 60, 61, 123 
Gilchrist, 25. 

Gopa^ 317; duties of, 318; not neces- 
sarily a member of the Brahman 
community, 319. 

Gop(Ua,m, 


Govindaraja, 21, 210. 

Grdma, the unit of administration, 
314 ; an Ideal village, 314. 

Gratnadrohins, 155. 

Gr&manit 154, 317 ; a military 
official, 307. 

Gramavrddba, 254. 

Crhasia^ 47. 

Grote, 24. • 

Groups, occupational and ueighbom * 
hood, 330, 

Guilds in the Arihaidstra, 337. 

Guilds and banks, SA ; guilds and 
manufactures, 345 ; guilds of 
lapidaries, 345. 

Gulmas, a military division 296 ; 
unit of administration, .316. 


H 


Haldane, Lord, 328. 

Hanuman, 46, 137, 268 ; on dignity 
of law and order, 269. 

Harlta, 252. 

Harsa, 112. 

Efaug, M. 39. 

Hetuvidhya, 2n. 

Heroism in wSonth India, 'i81. 
Hidimbi, 111. 

Hieun Tsiang, 238. 

Hillebraudt, 93, 155. 

HInasainanta, Officer of villages less 
than a hundred, 323. 

Hindu culture, decay of, 384. 
Holidays, 211. 

Hopkins, E. W. 69, 117, 133. 
Horticulture, 375. 

Houses, 380. 


1 


Immovable property, regulations re- 
garding, 231. 

India, 100. 

Indian physicians, 377. 

Industries, nationalisation, of 194; 

no capital class, 194. • 

Information in war, 286-87. 
Insurance against famine, flood and 
fire, 380. 

Intelligence Department, 113, 
Irrigation, methods of, 368. 

Items of an account, 206. 

Itikdsast 19, 108. 
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Jahanghir, 110. 

Janaka^ 70. 

Jampadaiamghay 348. 

Mtakas, 138, 317 

Jatavarraan Sundara Panciya, 363. 
Jayaswal, K. P., 5, 62, 66, 106w. 
Jeiih<*ka^ institution of, 343. 
Jtvazth^ 216. 

Jolly, J,2«., 180. 

Judges, how appointed, 222; 223 
Judicial enqiiK;y, 239 
Judicial procedure in tne Vedic 
ages, 220. 

Junagadh Inscription, 145. 

Jury system, 239. 

Jury of the court, 246 ; not a per- 
manent institution, eorn position 
of, 246. 


K 

Kalidasa, 37, 251 w. 

Kamandaka, 5, 32. 33, 50, 52, 54//. 
308. 

Kamandaka rsi, 29. 

Kambanattav, Tamil poet, 369. 

Kampatha, 114. 

Kamsa, 96. 

Kanika, minister Dhrtarastra, 
145, 273. 

Kantakaiodhana, 227 ; cases adjudg- 
ed by, 234 

Kardaraa, 14. 

Karma, 243. 

Kasika, 353. 

KaSyapa, 93. 

Kalyayana, 139, 254. 

Kaunapadanta, 112. 

Kausalya, 96. 

Kau§ika, 112 

Kautalya, 3 ; not blind Pandit, 219. 

Kautalya on the Arihasdstra and 
dandanlti, 3 ; on the origin of the 
state, 16, 64 ; on Trivarga, 31 ; 
on paternal conception, 74 ; on 
daily duties, 94; on princes 112; 
on the council chamber, 136 ; on 
tax collecting officials, 186 ; on the 
civil list, 192 ; on forms of 
embezzlement, 208, 9 ; on judicial 
enquiry and torture, 239, 40 ; on 
the maf^ala, 271 ; on the amba- 
ssador, 288, 289 ; on the fourfold 
array, 299. 

Kayasta (scribe), 248, 

Keith. 39, 83//. 120. 

Kharavela,.56. 


Kharvatika, 315, 320. 

Khaitiya, 18. 

Kingship, origin of, 14, -<17, 58, 60, 
62, 63, theory of, 58 ; a creation of 
people, 68 ; no periodcal limits, 
69-70 ; subject to expulsion, 67 
titles and gradation of , 78-82. 

Kings, three kinds, 98: virtues of, 
97 ; safety of, *98, 9 ; vices of, 99, 
100 ; rights and duties of, 94, 95, 
102, 103 ; writs of, 104. 

King, servant of people, 155 ; the 
sixth taker, 163 ; appeal to people 
in times of danger 199, 200 ; not 
above the law but under it, 216. 

Kirtiman, 14. 

KoSalac^Sa, 114, 

Krisna Sastri, H., 360. 

Krisna, 112. 

Kiila, a measure of land, 323 ; a 
rural institution, 338 ; in the Pali- 
cation, 339. 

Kullukabhatta, 21. 

Kumaragupt’a, 112. 

Kumaras, 114. - 

Kumbha, 316. 

Kunindas, 350. 

Kuruksetra, 34, 92, 103. 

Knral, 49, 144. , 

Kuliimbi or joint family in the epics, 
330, 331. 


L 

Labourers and their wages, 230. 

: Land tenures from inscriptions, 370. 
; Lanka, 70. 

Law, N.N.,57, 79, 81, 116. 

Law, territorial, 221. 

Lawyer, qualifications of, 223. 

Law suit, nature of, how^ determin- 
ed, 265. 

Legal status of the village courts, 
354. 

Leave, regulations of, 256 ; casual 
leave and sick leave, 211. 

Lilavati, 151. 

Localization of industries, 343. 
Lokayata, 2«. 

Lokaydtra, 4. 

Lot on the Athenian model, 361. 
Lower courts, 252. 


M 

Macdonell, A. A., 39. 
Madhavagupta, 113. 
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Madhyama^ 271 ». 

Madkyanmst, 221. 

MagacUha, 14. 

MahabhUeka, 86-88. 

MaMmdiras, 114. 

Ma/tdrdfa, 80. 

Mahdsammata, 18, 63. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 26. 

Maitrdyani Samhila, 153. 

Mdlava Gana, 350. 

Maniala or circle of states, 80, 271. 

Mandodari, 160. 

^Mani, 66. 

Manradivdriyam, temple commit- 
tee, 362. 

Mann, 16, 17 ; Svayambhuva, 13 ; 
Vaivasvata, 18«. 

Alantriparisad, 138, 139, 145, 146 ; 
council, 135 ; royal chamber, 136 ; 
deliberation in, 141 ; functions of, 
141 ; members of, 143 ; Sudras 
members of, 148 ; eligible for con- 
sultation, 149. 

March of an army, 297 ; season for, 
^297 ; preliminaries for, 297 ; routes 
of, 208; non-military officials, 
300. 

Mdrgas, kinds of, 316. 

^arkandeya, 21. 

Marriage, regulations of, 233 ; di- 
vorce and inheritance, 233. 

Mathura, 113. 

MdUyanydyay 11, 19, 21, 22-23. 

Matthai, J., 333. 

Medhadithi, 21, 340. 

Medicine and surgery, 377, 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 357. 

Meteorology, 367. 

Milestones, 376. 

Militarism, not an essential feature, 
383 

Mlmdmsay 254, 256. 

Miidk^ara, 217, 232. 

MitramiSra, 352. 

MlechchaSf 14, 137. 

Monahan, F. J., 204, 208, 245, 

Monarchy, hereditary, elective, de- 
mocratic, 71. 

Money compensation for murder, 

220 . 

Money lending, 230 ; rates of inter- 
est, 231. 

Mugavetiiy 372. 

Mughal India, 245. 

Municipal administration, 375 ; 
public health under, 376 ; taxes 
levied, 378; officials of, 378,379; 
other regulations, 381. 

I Mup pal, 35. 


N 

Nacchinarkkiuiyar, 189. 

Nag, K., 97, 106«, 256. 

Nagadasaka, 67. 

Nagaraka, 202, 379. 

Nagarattar, 363. 

Nahusa, 32, 68, 100. 

Naigama organ ization , 363 . # 

Nala, 100. 

Nandas, 67. 

Nanda Vardhana, 383. 

Nandivarman Pallav*^malla, 363, 
364. 

Narada sage, 30. 

Naradevaia, 61, 62. 

Narista, 154. 

Nattukottai Clietli community, 
363«. ■* 

Nay as, 5. 

^ Ndyaka, officer of ten villages, 310«, 
323. 

Neduni^eliyan 11, 313. 
Neighbourhood groups in ancient 
India, 355. 

Night watchmen, 320. 

Nilakantha, 36 6«. 

Nirsdmania, 323. 

Nisadas, 14. 

Nrltsdslra, 7-9. 

Niimbudris, 332g. 

Nur Jahan, 110. 

Nydyakarmikas , ad j udi cators ,371. 
Nydya Sdstra, 2n. 


O 

Occupational castes iii Rig Veda, 
337. 

Occupational guilds in vSouth 
! India, 335, 336 ; five principal 
artisans, 336. 

I Offences of adultery and sexual 
intercourse, 237. 

Office of the monarchy, dignity of, 
383. 

Office of the mint, 173. 

Officers of the Jail, 225, 

Officers, transfer of, 211. 

Officials, permanent and their pri- 
1 vileges, 211. 

Open trial, 248, 252. * 

Ordeal. 238, 251. 


P 

Paijavana, 46«. 
Pdkayajna, 45, 46«. 
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Pala, 22. 

Palanydyam, 372. 

Paili, 316. 

Patj^a, its value, 262/i. 

Panchabandhat 258». 

Panchayat courts, 329, 333. 
Panchamahdpdtakam^ 360. 
Pancharnaha Yajna^ 47. 

Pa^davas, 110. 

Pa^du, 68, 69, 101. 

Pandya, 37. 

P^iui, 340, 352, 355 
Paraiyan casHe, 336, = 

Para§ura. 112. 1 

r^xctburama, 113. ; 

Pargiter, F. K., 65. ' 

Paribiioga, 370. 

Pariksit, 70, 112. 

Pari Meialagar, 35, 37 
ParUady 138, 144, 152, 156 ; com* i 
mittee of justice, 326. ^ 

Parokla^ an offence , 259». 
Pdr^nigrdhasdrat 271. 

Pmia, kings of, 338. 

Patti t unit of an army, 296. 

Paitipdla^ 311. 

Paura Janapada^ 156, 157 ; views of 
Law and Jayaswal on, 157 ; evi- ! 
deuce in Tamil literature, 158. 
Pension, 212. 

Piiuna^ 25 1«, ,> 

Plato, 8. 

Police officials, 235, 240. 

Police regulations in the city, 380. 
Political philo.sophy of Kautalya, 
274. 

Power of appeal to king, 253. 
Prabhakaravardhana, 112, ■ 

Prddvivaka^ 224. 

Pragraha Sabhd^ 157. 
Prahldddkhyana^ 22 . 

PrakHi, 51, 65, 157. 

Prakrtis or seven elements, basis of i 
diplomacy, 274. 

Pramdlha, 371. surveyor, ; 

Pranaya^ 198 ; free gifts, 198 ; war | 
loans, 199. 

Pyatinidhi^ 142. 

Pratipa^ 68 . 

Pratyayas or holdings, 371. 

Precedent or Samstha^ 256. 

Priest, a misnomer, 117, 

Private property in land, 164, 165, 
332«. 

Process of devolution, 351, 

Proper enquiry, 264. 

Proxy, vote by, 142. 

an army division, 296. 


Public Hall of Sacrifice, 249. 

Puga^ a community of interests, 
353,' 354. 

Punishing lower court, 264. 

Punishments and offences, 225. 

Puravuvarit 371. 

Purohita, 114, 115; origin of, 116; 
position of, 120 ; in the Artha- 
sdstra, 123 ; in Tamil polity, 123 ; 
qualification of, 124 ; importance 
of, 125 ; in the battlefield, 126, 294 ; 
ill the Jatakas, J28; his other 
duties, 132. * 

Purosu, in Tamil literature, 349. 

Puna Mimdfnsdt 366«. 

Pilrndbhueka^ 85. 

Purusamedha, 93. 

PurusdrthaSt 27, 34. 7S. 

Purusa Stikta, 39. 

Puskalavati, 113. 


R 


Raghunatha, 22. 

Raikva, 47. 

Rdja D/tarma, 8. 

Rdjddfiirdia, 80. 

Rdjakartdrah^ 66, 139. 

Rdjakulas^ 338. 

Rajaraia Chola, 290. 

Rdiasuya^ S?, 84, 86, US. 

Rdjatvam, 58«. 

Rdjyatny 55 ;/. 

Rama, 68. 

Rdstra, 157. 

Rdstragopa, 115. 

Ratnins^ 66. 

Russel, B., 27. 

Ravana, 100. 

Reclamation of the waste, 368, 
372. 

Record Office, 204. 

Records, preservation of, 206. 
Recruitment of army, merits and 
demerits, 291. 

Reforms Act of 1919, 314. 

Regional groups in Tamil literature, 
334. 

Relation of Central Government to 
Local Government, 324. 

Retrial of cases, 264. 

Rig Veda, 65, 80, 120, 140. 

Roads in the city, 375 ; grand trunk 
roads, 375. 

Roth, R., 220. 

Royal writs, classification of, 204,, 
205. 
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s 

SabM2S2, 358 ; Mahdsabha, *358; 

composition of, 3S8. 

Sabhd in South India, 152 ; in 
Vedic times, 152 ; a judicial body, 
153; fair sex members of sabka } 
153 ; sabhilpatu 154 ; sabhUcara 
154 ; %abha sad^ 154 ; members of 
sabha, 155. Sabhb mandapa, 154 ; 
0 . tTxxa sabhb , 158; Draupadi legfal 
c point, 159 ; four kinds of sab/nl, an 
organism, 160. 

$adamiavrtH, 163. 

Sa4(ingabala 292. 

Sadgunvam, 272n. 

Sddhyapala (court official), 22t'>. 
Sadvarga^ 12. 

Sdha^ay 232. 

S&hasrika^ 311. 

Saibya^ 353 

Sdladhipa^ official in charge of rest 
houses, 317. 

Salt, duty on, 176. 

SMnaharia^ 201 ; collector-general, 
duties of, 201, 202. 

Samanta, officer of grdntas, WO, 110 ; 
323. 

Santaya or decision, 352. 
Sanibhuyasamuthdna , 265 
Samiti, 65, 152, 155. 

Samrdit 78, 79. 

Samiidragupta, 76. 

Samsthdnaka, 248. 

Sangam, 7«, 123. 

Sangrakanay 315, 320 
Sankara Bhd^ya, 39. 

Sankararya, 5n, 32, 50-5?, 155«. 
Sannidhata, 201; minister of tinance 
other duties, 203. 

Santauu, 69. 

Saptdngay 54. 

Sarkar, B. K., 8, 347. 

Sanmnllnyay 370. 

^rvamedhay 89. 

Sdsana, 104. 

^takiva, 353. 

Satdnikay 311. 

Sathavahana Hala, 317. 

Saiirasy 83. 

Sayana, 152. , 

Seasonal Crops, 367. 

Secret commissioners in the village, 
320 ; duties of, 321. 

Stnamukha, 296. 

Senilniy 307. 

Senapati, 310. 

Separate courts of the village, 341; 
in South India, 342, 


SetUy 368. 

ShahJahan, 110. 

Sima karmakdraSy 371 . 

Si^tachdra, 24, 217. 

Sisunaga, 67. 

Sita, wife of Rama, 70: plough, 
365-6. 

Sita Adkvaksay 365. 

Sittalai Sattanar, 35. 

Sixfold policy, 275. 

Skandagupta, 4. 

Smaller council, 147 ; function.s of, 
147; cabinet sccrecv.T 50. 

Smith, V. A., 72. 

Soma, 103. 

Somadevasiiri, 127. 

Sources of income, miscellaneous, 
176. 177, 170: in Cbola insorip* 
tions, 179. 

Sources of law, subsidiary, 217. 
Spinning and Weaving, 171 ; em- 
ployment of woman for, 171. 

Srenii kinds of, 339. 

SrenitnukhyaSy 342. 

Srenidharma, 346. 

Srestifiy head of the guild, 344, 346 
provost, 248. 

Srirangam, In 

Sroiriyas, exemption of taxes to, 
187 ; duties of, 188, 189, 
Srotriyatvam, 1J2. 

Status of village officials, 323. 
Sttidniya, 315 > officer in charge of, 
320 

Sthdnikas or sentinels, 379. 
Storehouse, stock in, 203. 

Strabo, 366. 

Stein, O., 253, 376. 

Sudasy master of circle, 115, 273. 
Sudraka, the dramatist, 242. 

Sugriva, 47. 

SufatUy 153. 

Sumantra, chief minister. 197. 
Sunascbepa, 93. 

SungUy 142. 

S/ltay 14, 85, 109, 148//. 

Summons, 248, 260. 

Svadkarma, 36, 40, 41, 50; 59. 
Svarnagiriy 114. 

Svayamvara, 211. 


T 


Taksaslla. 113. 

Tanjore Inscriptions, 372. 

Tanjore Temple Inscriptions, 362. 
Tamil kingdom, division -of, 357. 
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Tarkavidya, 2. 

Taxes, 6ae-sixth 163 ; other rates, 
163 ; ' graduated taxatiou, 164 ; 
rates in Choi a kingdom, 168; tax 
collector, 168 ; on commerce, 169; 
on ocean and river traffic, 172 ; on 
land and ocean mines, 173. 

Taxation, 180 ; Kautalya’s recom- 
mendation not unscrupulous, 180, 
181, 185 ; principles of, 182 ; wilful 
eva.sion and force, 183 ; ability and 
least sacrifice, 185 ; Remissions of. 
186. 

Temple, an active centre of learn- 
ing, 362, 363. 

Thoma.s, P, W. , 9. 

Time of grace, 207. 

Tirumangai Alvar, 35. 

Tiruvalluvar, 35, 37. 

Tlrthds, 106, 113. 

Tolls, 170. 

Toll houses, 37S. 

Torture in the Arthasasira, 237 ; 
never to doubtful cases, 240. 

Tosali, 114. 

Trayi, 2n. 

Treaty, three kind.s of, 275. 

Treasury of the Mauryas, 202, 
203. 

Trivanra, 11, 28-29, 30,32-34, SO. 


U 


Udankuttam, 372. 

Uddsina, 271. 

Ugra, 21^ 

Ujjain, .1x4. 

Uneconomic holdings, 372. 
Uparichara^ 13, 

VpadhdSt 143;?, 144. 

Usage and statutes, 255. 

Utsanna, 91 , 

Uttara, 112. 

Uttararaalliir Inscription, 359, 360. 


V 

Vanija, 14, 84. 
y&hinis, 296. 
V&japeya, 82, 86. 
Vaka, 131. 
Vdkpdru^am, 232. 
Valmiki, 107. 
Valakhilya, 14. 


Vamadeva, 119. 

Vduaprastha^ 47. 

Varnas, IS, 43, 

Varnasramadharmat 38. 

Variyilidu, 372. 
yariia, 3 
Vasistha, 22, 118. 

Vdtabhutdf 178. 

Vatavyadhi, 274. 

Vatsyayana, 311. 

Varippoiiakanij 371 . 

Vasantasena, 249. • 

Vena, 14, 67. 

Venkatesvara, S. V., 296«. 
Vetrakiya, 111. 

Vevalakatuja, l51. 

Vivhisana, 137. 

Vidaixii (despatch office), 372. 
Vidiga, 113. 

Vidura, 30. 

Vijaya, 70. 

Vijnanesvara 258w ; 348. 

Vijigim 272. 

Village communities, importance 
of, 357. * 

Villages, five classes of, 202; official 
of the villlage, 319, 

Village institutions, communal and 
territorial. 330; other committeeSs, 
327. 

Viraraj end radeva , 371. 

V'irdit 80, 81 . 

Virdjasa^ 14. ^ 

Virata Nagara, 111. 

Vt^ava, a district, 3S7«. 

Vi§aiaksa, 13, 111, 146, 

ViSvakarma Bhuvana, 93. 
Vigvamitra, 113, 115. 

Vfdtd^ 355; groups of, 356. 

Vrsnis, 101, 350. 

VtUi, 41. 

Vttra, 80, 

Vyasa, 13, 93, 115, 254, 278. 

Vy asanas, 513, 147«. 

Vyavasta, 373. 

Vyavahdraor judicial procedure, 255 
Vyavahdrika Karma, 241. 

Vyuhd or bahle array 302 ; kinds of, 
302-303 ; formation of, 304. 


W 

War, causes of, 312; in South India, 
312, 313 ; informants of, 288 ; am- 
bassadors, 288, 289 ; motives for, 
277 ; virasvarga^ 278 ; Ksatriya 
duty, 279 ; between equals, 279, ; . 
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Warfare, kinds of, 304, 305; right- 
eous warfare, 305 ; treacherous, 
305, 306 ; akaSayuddha, 307. 

War council, 307. 

War minister, 270. 

Wages— time and piece wages, 172. 

Winternitz, M., 128. , 

Witnesses, regulations of, 258 ; in- 
eligible, 260 ; to depose on oath, 
261. 

Working year, 206. 

Writs, royal, 104 ; officer in charge 
of, 104, 105. 


Y 

Yafur Veda^ 9l«, 121. 
Yayati, 68, 112, 113, 
Yogakshema^ 3, 16, 22, 
Yudhisthira, 12, 44. 
Yuvardfa^ 107, 114i!i, 


Z 


Zend Avesta, 39. 
Zimmer, 116, 154, 221. 
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